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INTEODUOTION 


There is sometliing pathetic in the pubhcation 
of a posthumous work. The pathos is deepened in 
the case of a writer suddenly called away in the 
midst of apparent health and vigour, as he stands 
on the threshold of a great hterary under-taking 
When Sir WiUiam Hunter, on Januar-y 24, 1900, 
penned the last words of Chapter YIII in the 
present volume it was httle realised, either by 
himself or his friends, that the shadow of death 
had aheady fallen across his path. Yet so it was 
A fortmght later he was lying dead — his end so 
sudden, so calm, and so mercifully wrapped m the 
sleep of unconsciousness that he had no time to 
give more than a bare hint of his wishes as to the 
book he had left incomplete 

Of the man himself and his work this is not 
the place to speak Innumerable tributes to his 
memory, both in the English and Indian Press, are 
stiU fresh in the pubhc recollection Moreover, a 
‘ Life ’ is in preparation, which has been entrusted 
to the capable hands of Mr. F. H. Sknne, late of 
the Bengal Civil Service, and it would therefore 
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bo at onoo promaturo and nnnooossary to anticipate 
tbo task ho has nndortakon. 

It romains to say aomothing as to the pnbhoa 
tion of this volnino In tho onginal Bohome of 
tho work it was to end with tho hattlo of Plasaey , 
but gradually this plan was modified. As the 
darkest period of the Company’s history, that of 
tho seventeenth century, was reoonstmoted and 
illummated from tho manusonpt records of the 
India Office, Sir 'Wilhom Hunter det ermin ed that 
tho results ware of suffloient mterest and import- 
ance to justify a narrative on a more extended 
scale The exact date for the oonolusion of the 
volume had not been finally fixed when death 
stayed the hand of the writer Chapters L to VlL 
were already set up m proof, while Chapter YHL 
existed m manusonpt only At first it was decided 
to publish the volume as it stood, without the 
addition of a smgle word , but Sir Wilham Hunter 
had left a rough outhne sketch of what the next 
chapter was to be, together with abundant material, 
either collected by himself or amassed under his 
immediate direotion, and eventually it was re- 
solved to use that material so far as to carry on 
the history to a oonvement terminal date Snob a 
date was obviously afforded by the umon of the 
two Compames under the provisions of, the Earl 
of (Jodolphm s Award m 1708, and Chapter IX. 
has therefore been added to round off the volume. 
Eor the form and arrangement of that oonoludmg 
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portion Sir William Hunter is in no way re- 
sponsible, and any imperfections of style or matter 
that may be found (of which there are probably 
only too many) are not to be attributed to his 
pen. 

Though he unhappily only lived to carry out 
a fragment of his original design, yet it may be 
said that Hunter has left a complete account 
of one great section of om: history in India — 
Hihe -struggle for and attainment of commercial 
supremacy in the seventeenth century. Speaking 
generally, th^jwas the achievement of_the_joM 
j London Company. The work of the great Umted 
f Company, founded in 1708, was to estabhsh our 
pohtical ascendency. But there would have been 
no pohtical ascendency for us at aU, had not 
the humbler task been well and thoroughly per- 
formed. Nor must we attempt to draw too dog- 
matically the line of demarcation between the 
periods thus roughly chaiacterised The one 
shades into the other by almost imperceptible 
gradations, and we shall find that, even m the 
eaily period covered by this volume, the Enghsh in 
India were not without occasional premomtions of 
the great destiny awaiting them. 

The once fiimly-rooted conviction that our real 
history in India began about 1746 is dymg hard. 
It was due partly to an accidental cause. The 
events of that time were related with marvellous 
accuiacy of detail and unique charm of style by a 
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constmimato military bistonan But tho bright 
hght focussed bj tho gemus of Ormo on tho Anglo- 
Fronoh strugglo in India of tho oightconth century 
has not only somouhat lifted that period out of its 
proper perapcotivo, hut has deepened by eontrast 
tho shadow on tho joars that went before 

Wo have too long fostered the notion that 
our Indian Empire was on nnoonsoions lapse mto 
greatness Tho histonan who attempts to work 
from primary sources has frequently to oomhat 
gonerahsations, more brilliant than sound, which 
havooiystalhscd into hard and fast traditions Thus 
the late Professor Seeley wntes ‘ Onr ooqmsition of 
India was made blindly Nothing great that has 
over been done by Enghshmen was done so uninten 
tionally, so aocidentally as the conquest of India.’ 
It seems on mvidious task to breathe even a word 
of ontioism sgamst a writer from whom we have 
all learnt so much Bnt fallacy must mevitahly 
lurk m the attempt to sum np m a single sentence 
the motives and tendenaies of a century and a half. 
To prove how senonsly this statement needs quah 
fioation, we have only to pomt to the foot that 
as early as 1687 the Oourt of Directors hoped, m 
their own words, to lay the foundation of a ‘ large, 
well grounded sure English dommion m India for 
all fame to come ' Of course- they by no means 
always wrote or acted np to the full height of this 
conception. They aimed, as Beeley truly pomts 
out, at a oommeroial rather than a pohboal 
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ascendency ; but in no sense did the Company act 
‘bhndly.’ It set itself from the first most con- 
sciously and dehberately to acqmre the bulk of the 
Indo-European trade. 

The truth is better expressed in Captain 
Mahan’s description of the Enghsh and Dutch 
colonial and mercantile pohcy as a whole. Both 
peoples, he says, ‘in their native country and 
abroad, whether settled in the ports of civihsed 
nations or of barbarous Eastern rulers or m colomes 
of their own foundation . . . everywhere strove 
to draw out all the resom’ces of the land, to deve- 
lope and increase them.’ This is eminently true of 
om' work in India; we strove to draw out all 
the resources of the land. But the pohtioal and 
economic condition of the Mughal Empire was such 
that a domination over the Indo-Euiopean trade 
inevitably brought with it a large measure of 
pohtical and temtonal power. It would have been 
madness to grasp the sceptre too soon. That was 
the fatal rook on which the French Companies were 
Imred to destruction. Though a trading company 
might acquire an empire, we may be sure it could 
only do so by tradmg, ^.e. by a vigorous and 
unimpeded exercise of its own proper function 
Militarism is a dangerous weapon m the hands of 
a Chaiteied Company — at least, in the early stages 
of its history. 

In the main theiefore the Diiectois, that 
much-abused body of men, weie moved by a sound 
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instinct in thoir dotornun&tion to avoid tho ao^nisi 
tion of territory and political power ns Jong as 
possible Naturally they clung too tenaciously to 
a poboy in itself wise and prudent In many 
ways, and Ibo fact is bardly Borprising, they 
lamentably failed to roabso tho conditions which 
determined tho notions of their representatives 
in India By a strange fatality they saw only a 
cheob or a rcpnlsc in each groat forward step 
made in tho Bast Tho advance to the peninsula 
appeared as a flight from tho Spice Islands Bach 
of tho three great capitals of British India was 
founded In their despite They entered the 
name of Brancis Day, builder of Madras, in the 
Company’s Black Book. They received Bombay 
from the King as reheving him of an onerous 
burden. Gerald Aungier, its real founder, they 
snubbed and neglected. They only acqniesoed m 
the establishment at Calcutta ‘ because we cannot 
now help it' 

But the Court never failed so disastrously as 
when for a tune it abandoned its normal ottitnde 
and sent a bot-brained sea captam with a few 
htmdred men to wage war on the majesty of the 
ifnghal Empire After the dismal failure of that 
lU^jonoeived project they reverted with the 
chastened wisdom of oxpenenoe to their older 
pohoy , and thongh they undoubtedly made 
mistakes and failed and blundered, the important 
thing IS that they never gave up, they never once 
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relaxed their gnm and. often despairing hold on the 
India trade, whether moched and befooled by the 
tortuous scheming of Charles I., or plunged head- 
long and against their will into the fierce conflict 
of the Civil War, or swamped m the party strife 
of the period of the Eevolution 

Nor while we admit that the pohoy of the 
Court at this time was essentially a commercial 
one, need we on that account contemn the period 
itself as insignificant or the men it produced as 
beneath the notice of history. Theie are many 
names of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
better kuown with less reason than those of Josia 
Child, Gerald Aungier, and Thomas Pitt In com- 
paring these men with some of then contempoianes 
we may recall the words of Buike, ‘ I have known 
merchants with the sentiments and abihties of gieat 
statesmen ; and I have seen persons m the rank of 
statesmen with the conceptions and character of 
pedlars.’ The same writer in one of those flashes 
of historical mtmtion which hght up even his most 
fugitive productions reahsed that as early as the 
reign of Charles II. the East India Company was 
somethmg more than ameie association of traders 
They seemed, he said, to be ‘ not . . merely a 
Company formed for the extension of British 
commerce, but m reahty a delegation of the whole 
powei and sovei eignty of this hingdom sent into the 
East ’ 

Bearing this aphorism in mind, we shall no 
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longer make tho uustako of underrating the first 
century ol our Indian history It is, indeed, a 
period of no moan importance, if ire wish to under 
stand tho orgamo growth of our Eastern Empire. 
From tho homo aspect it rovcals tho slow and pom 
ful birth of a world oommereo in an ago that had 
not yot omancipatcd itself from semi modiffival 
notions as to tho pomioions nature of foreign trade 
and tho necessity of cramping and con finin g it by 
reprcsBivo laws Prom tho Eastern aspect it affords 
a wonderful spectacle of the advance of a Western 
civihsation into tho vast do mini ons of an Onental 
empire — an advance as gradnal, yet as irresistible, 
as tho anigmg in of the ever moving ocean through 
the tidal crooks and lagoons of the Indian shore 
The first volume related the history of the Oom 
pany from its foundation to the eaptilmon of its 
servants from the Spice Archipelago Prom that 
point this volume tabes up the thread of the narra 
bve Driven from the far eastern islands, we were 
constramed to develope our settlements on the 
Indian continent Widely different politioal con 
ditions influenced the growth of ourfaotones m the 
throe great Presidencies On the Bombay coast — 

» e m the newly acquired Impenal provmoe of 
Gujarat — ^we were shielded m onr early efiorta by 
the protecting power of the Delhi dynasty By 
the tune that tho forces of disrupbon had unpaired 
the vitahty of the empire we had acquired the 
strength to stand alone. On the Coromandel coast 
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we lurked secure behind the walls of Madras, and 
consobdated our power amid the ceaseless strife 
waged between the Moslem Kings of G-olconda and 
Bijapur and the local coast Eajas, the remnants 
into which the great Hindu kingdom of Yijayanagar 
had been shatteied. In Bengal our eaily settle- 
ments were do min ated and controlled by the indi- 
vidual caprice of semi-independent Viceroys, till m 
time we learnt to use that personal factor to wiest 
privileges and powers from the Mughal Emperor. 

But the Company had also a home history 
which profoundly modified its pohcy m the East. 
It could not, though it would fain have done so, 
stand apart from clashing mterests and parties in 
England It had not only to secme its position in 
Asia ; it had also to justify its title to existence at 
home. Hence the space devoted m this volume to 
the lelations of the Company with Charles I , the 
Commonwealth, the Protector, theiestored Charles 
II., and the Parhaments of Wifiiam HI. and Anne. 
It was only slowly and tentatively that the great 
corporation which wielded the resources of the 
India trade found its appiopiiate place m the social 
and political structuie of the Enghsh nation. 

Under Charles I the Company leached the 
verge of ruin. The cataclysm of the Civil War 
caused the only leal bieak m the contmmty of 
their trade from 1600 till 1813, when the monopoly 
of the commeice of India was finally abohshed In 
the Piotector they found a champion, though one 
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who exacted o fell complmnco with his wishes. 
Under Charles H they entered upon a long penod 
of cominorcial prosperity whioh raised np bitter 
rivals to their pretensions both at home and abroad. 
Galled hy a porsovonog and active opposition, 
tho Uirootors dotonnmod on a pohoy of offensive 
resistance They shut tho door of admission to the 
Company on tho nnmorons and inllnential body of 
mercantile England that olamonrod for a share m 
tho India trade They formulated and attempted 
to cany out a pohoy of armed indnstnalism m India 
In both oases they failed. The opposition at home, 
in spite of organised cormption on a gigantic scale, 
developed mto a great antagomstio company based 
on a Parhamentary sanction The war against the 

Mnghol Emperor resulted in a mmous and humih 
ating defeat 

But tho Court was never more admirable than 
in the hour of disaster ‘ No great good was ever 
attained m this world without throes or convnl 
Bions,’ wrote Sir Josia Child, and the Birectors 
resolutely set themselves to save what was left. 
They succeeded at any rate m momtanung the 
contmuity of the trade, and in forcing upon the new 
association the most ohaiaotenstio features of their 
traditional pohoy Though m pomt of material 
advantages the battle between the two Companies 
was a drawn one, yet the older association might 
justly claim that it had tnnmphantly earned its 
great principle, ‘ no nation can thrive by an Bast 
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India trade or support it long and to public advan- 
tage without one entire . . . Company armed with 
forts and fortifications.’ The theory of mamtaimng 
a resident ambassador at the Imperial Court was 
finally discredited by the failm’e of Shr William 
Norris. The regulated basis of the ‘General 
Society’ was swept away in the settlement of 1708. 
The great United Company, which in that year 
entered upon a future fraught with immense possi- 
bihties for good or ill, was m effect the old London 
Company, with a far larger body of proprietors, a 
Parhamentary charter, and a closer connection with 
the State 

The materials for the period 1600-1708 are 
now far more accessible than was at one time 
the case. When the standard historians Mill and 
Thornton were writmg, most of the documents 
necessary for the nght comprehension of the time 
were mouldermg to decay m India or lying 
neglected and unread in the cellars of Leadenhall 
Street. The very names of the men who faced 
Em’opean rivals, HmduEajas, and Mughal Generals 
on the field of battle, and who warred with the 
more deadly and mtangible foes of disease and 
death, had passed into the limbo of forgotten 
thmgs. But the dim memories of these early 
pioneers of empire have now been rescued from 
unmerited obhvion. Porty and fifty years ago 
the Rev Phihp Anderson and J Talboys Wheeler 
ransacked the secietanats of Bombay and Madias, 
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Both mon did valuablo work, but work that was 
nocessanly somowhat partial and incomplete, for 
each dealt only with the records of a single 
Boltlcmcnt It was Sir George Birdwood who first 
oCteotivoly stimnlated interest in the early history 
of the East India Company His Beport on the 
Old Bccords of the India Office, onginally pnbhshed 
by Government in 1878 and reprinted m 1889 and 
1801, not only called attention to the vast body 
of histonoal documents stored in the India Office 
archives, but also by its comprohensivo snmmary of 
their contents revealed, perhaps for the first tune, 
the true meaiung and oharaotenstios of the penod 
as a whole, and indicated thehnes on which further 
research could most advantageously proceed. The 
tireless industry and indefatigable seal of Sir 
Hemy Yolo earned on the woric more thoroughly 
and more eystomatically than was possible to his 
predecessors and inspired others to follow m his 
footsteps The work of G W Forrest, 0 B. 
'Wilson, and A. T Pnngle gives ns almost a 
daily record of the hves lived by our countrymen 
two hundred years ago in Bombay, Bengal, and 
Madras The historian is now, so far from bemg 
at a loss, rather m danger of be i ng overwhelmed by 
the mulbphoity and variety of his authonfaes. 

Something may profitably be said here as to 
the senes of records m the India Office and MSS 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, which have been 
used in the compilation of this volume. The 
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records in the India Office are very voluminous 
for the whole period. Among the most important 
are the Court Books, contaimng the Minutes of the 
Courts of Directors as well as those of the General 
Courts of the Company. They extend without a 
break from 1639 to 1868. From 1628 to 1639 they 
are complete, with the exception of the years 
July 1629-July 1630, July 1631-July 1632, July 
1637-July 1639. This senes has proved a ventahle 
name of information m workmg out the home 
history of the Company, especially under the first 
Stuart Kings, the Commonwealth, and the Pro- 
tectorate j and as far as I know it is a mine as yet 
comparatively unexplored. 

Two other series — the Letter Books or copies of 
despatches sent out by the Court of Dnectors to 
India, and the immense collection of papers known 
as ‘ Onginal Conespondence ’ (0. C. records), con- 
sistmg of letters home from India and letters sent 
from factory to factory in the East — have also been 
caiefully exammed But both sets of records 
were laid under contnbution by Sir Hemy Yule for 
his edition of Hedges’ ‘ Diary,’ and it is lare indeed 
to find anything of importance that has escaped 
him. An exhaustive search in these collections 
only strengthens and confirms the impression of 
his wonderful accm'acy and acute discernment. 

Besides these three main series of records, 
others dealing with particulai periods have been 
examined The letter -book of Sn Wilham Norris 
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from Fobrnary 1C, 1G99 to Angnst 22, 1700 is con 
fninod in Volumes 19 nnd 20 of tho ‘ JlisooUaneons 
Fnotory Fccorda,’ and has boon the mom anthonty 
(or tho account given of bis ombasaj Volumes 6 
and G in Ibe same collection contain abstraots of 
letters received from tho servants of tho Old and 
Now Company in India, and have aDorded detaHs 
of considorablo interest A few references will 
bo found to tho India OOioo transcripts of Dntoh 
records at Tho Hague 

Much valuable matonol for this period is pne- 
Bon cd m tho Bodloion Library, Oxford, especially 
amongst tho Eawlmson MSS so admirably cal 
ondared and oatalogued by the Eev W Dunn 
Maoray Tho East India Company’s papers ate 
mostly contained in two volumes known as 
Eawhnson MSS A. 802, 808 The first volume 
consists mainly of records telntmg to the struggle 
between tho two Compames Among the most 
important aro copies of the numerous memormls, 
petitions, and counter petibons of the two associa- 
tiona to Parhamont, tho proceedings of the com 
mittees appomted to bring about a umon, and copies 
of letters between the Old Company's servants and 
the New, upon their arrival in India from July 1699 
to January following The ongmals of these letters 
are to be found as a rule among the 0 0 records 
of the India Ofiloe, but the ooHeotion presorvee 
tranflonpts of one or two which have been lost, 

John Beard’s answer to Sir Edward Littleton s 
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letter of July 29, 1699, which Sir Henry Yule could 
not find (see his Hedges’ ‘ Diary,’ vol. u. p. 208), 
and an important letter of Littleton’s to Beard, 
dated July 28 The second volume also contams 
papers relating to the two Companies, both pnnted 
and in MS.; hut perhaps the most interesting are a 
set of original autograph letters of Sir Josia Child, 
addressed to various persons, but mostly to Eobert 
Blackbome, secretary to the London Company. 
These letters, dated 1692-1694 and written at 
Wanstead, illustrate the strong control exercised 
by this masterful man over the counsels of the 
Company. 

Many volumes of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission have been laid under contribution; 
amongst these, two may be especially noticed 
First, the report on the Dropmore Papers (Thir- 
teenth Eeport, Appendix HI), which contams 
many letters of Thomas Pitt Most of them had 
been already given to the world by Sir Hemy 
Yule, but some are here printed for the first time. 
Secondly, the TiUard Manuscripts (Fifteenth 
Eeport, Appendix X , pp. 78-91), a diary kept by 
Wilham Tillard, servant of the new Company in 
Masuhpatam. Though containing nothmg of great 
importance, the diary affords means of companng 
facts and dates with the India Office records 

I have to acknowledge my deep mdebtedness 
to Su’ George Bu’dwood and Mr Wilham Foster 
for many valuable suggestions and much help in 
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passing the proofs throngh tho Press It was hoped 
that Sir Gooigo Birdwood rvonld haro been able to 
Tvnto tho Introdnotion, but ho was unhappily com 
polled by ill health at a cntical tuno to relinquish 
the task. Pinallj, I only ivish it were possible for 
mo adequately to express my sense of the obhga 
tions under whieh I labour to Lady Hunter To 
her, of course, is wholly duo the fact that this book 
has been fimahod at all, and that her husband, 
though dead, ‘ yet speakoth ’ with the old farmhar 
voice Her extraordinarily intimate and sym 
pathobo knowledge of his work, her fine judgment 
and suggestive ontioism have been mvalnable to 
mo, not only m preparing tho whole volume for the 
Press, hut also m writing the conoluding portion 

P E Eobkbts 

Orrottn 
AuQuti 14 1900 . 
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CHAPTER I 

THE COMPANY AND THE EINH 
1623-1649 

In 1628, while the Petition of Eight was giving 
shape to the conflict between the King and the 
Commons, the fortunes of the Company leached a 
low ebb Durmg the precedmg flve years one 
blow after another had fallen upon it, at home and 
abroad In the Far East its servants only saved 
their hves by abandonmg their settlements m 
Japand In the Spice Archipelago we have seen 
them tortured and slam at Amboyna, and driven 
forth from the Clove Isles In the Javanese 
Straits they had been decimated by disease at 
then ocean-refuge of Lagundy, and were brought 
back by the clemency of the Dutch to Batavia, 
only to qmt it agam after a further struggle with 
misery.^ On the Bay of Bengal, the native 
governor was inflicting on them the ‘ foul injuries ’ ^ 
which were to force them out of Masuhpatam. On 
the opposite or western coast of India, then ware- 
houses weie ransacked and then chiefs at Surat 

^ Calendar of State Papers, ® Calendar of State Papers, 
East Indies, 1622-1624, Nos. 146, East Indies, 1625-1629, No 716, 
416, suh anno 1623 p 548 

® Ante, vol i pp 424-6 

VOL n B 


1623 to 
1628 
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jmpnponea m irons , • to to,’ m the words of theu 
President, ‘ the shnmofol subjects of daily threats, 
rcMlings, scorns and disdninlnl densions ” 

At homo, the finances of the Company threa 
toned a collapse Notwithstanding the prodts of 
indindunl vojages, the value of its capital had in 
IMS 1G20 fallen over twenty per cent., and lOOi of stock 
were not worth 80f ’ Its shipping had decreased 
by one third The affrighted adventurers, seeing 
no end to their losses, would contribute but one- 
fifth of what they had formerly provided for the 
annual voyage,* and m 1628 the Company could 
not obtain a subscription for a new jomt-stook.* It 
had already borrowed so heavily that no one would 
lend it moro money on its common seal, and its 
managers had to carry on business by pledging their 
private credit * Internal dissenflions rose high, and 
1 M 7 in 1027 the Company was constrained to ‘ battulate ’ 
a brawling member, that is, to forbid him any more 
to come to its meetmgs or to trouble its house 
ard courts * 

Prom outside it could hope for httle support. 
To the oountiy gentlemen the Bast Ihdis 
Company was a monopoly which dramed England 
of its bulhon in order to buy spices, luxunes, and 

* Calendar qf BtaU Fapera, ‘ IdtMj Ka. 786. Hit Com* 

But Inaitt, 1615-1688 Ka. 66. puiy-i dtbt anaxmtei to 
L«tt«r a«ted StnUlj Botd, SSOSCOl. In Juno 16*8, tetlito 
Febni«7l685. Innratjtd to 800,000t by Mtrtn 

• Idnt, No 288. 1689 tnd tit jntalj later"* ^ 

• 400001. hut«»a of 900,0001. SOSOOl 

JStCT. Ho. 788. SUtemmt by Uu • JJnt, No. 667 
Oompmny dUod Jtmuiy 1629. -wm Mr Thomti SmtthwBt, " 

* Jrttm, No. 679 whom wt thtU httr foithor. 
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toys. Tius ‘canker of the commonwealth/ on (leoi) 
which Malynes had laid a rough finger/ with the 
threatemng motto suhlatd caiLsd tolUtur effectics, 
became a stock theme for patriotic eloquence. The 
delusive reports of the India trade were, accord- 
ing to another writer, but ‘ the pleasmg notes of (i6i5) 
the swans in Meander flood,’ which would in leahty 
prove, like theirs, the dismal croaking of ‘ greedy 
ravens and devourmg crows.’ ^ The Company, it was 
said, had out down the oaks that should have built 
the royal ships ; it had raised the price of timber 
for merchant vessels by five shillings a load; it 
was in truth ‘ a parricide of woods.’ ^ Its gains, 

‘ the price of blood,’ ‘ bought with so many men’s 
hves,’ had, the nation was assmed^ killed and 
worn out the mariners who formed the defence 
of England, and left a multitude of widows and 
orphans to an unhappy fate ^ ‘ The whole land ’ ^ 
was called to protest agamst the drain of bullion 
that ‘ causeth the body of this commonwealth to 
be wounded sore.’ ® As the Portuguese ‘ were the 
enemies of Christendom, for they carried the 
treasure of Europe to enrich the heathen,’ ^ so 
the Company was the enemy of England, which. 


^ A Treatise of the Canher of 
England’s Commonwealth, by 
Gerard de Malynes, pp 3, 68, do 
London 1601 

' ® The Trades Increase, p 14, 
by J E , London 1615 J B is 
identified doubtfully with Eobert 
J enison, more probably with John 
Floyd Neithei the British 
Museum Catalogue nor that of 


the Bodleian Library gives the 
name m full, 

® Idem, p 18 

* Idem, pp 27-82 

® Idem, p 82 

** Free Trade, or the Means to 
Make Trade I loumsh, by Edward 
Misselden, 1622, pp 13, 19, 20, 29 

* The Trades Increase, p 32, 
1615 
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KM botwocn tho export of com and tho Dntoh, had 
becomes a blind Bobsanns begging by the way 
side ' 

To these popular donnnoiations, many of them 
ill fonndcdi eomo of them insmcere,* tho Oom 
pany opposed an ariiiy of facts, convmoing to the 
modem economist But tho English pohtical eco- 
nomy of that day was a compound of mediteval 
tradition and national prejudice , the true prmoiples 
of onrronoy and commerce only emeiged in the 
following century Meanwhilo the enemies of the 
India trade had modiasval tradition and national 
prejudice on their side The fact that the Oom 
pany’e defence had to be conducted by its own 
servants or members deepened the popular distrust 
161 S It was in vain that Sir Dudley Digges, in 1615 , 
proved that the statements about the consumption 
of timber, the loss of manners, and the export of 
com wore exaggerated, or compensated by counter 
benefits to the nafaon. For Sir Dudley Digges had 
been a candidate for the governorship of the Com 
pany m the pteoedmg year He did not help his 
case by insnltmg contrasts between ‘ the idle drone 
and the greedy caterpillarB ’ who hve at ease in 
England, and the ‘ labonous bees ’ m the East 
who ‘ bring the honey to the hive ’ Nor did the 

* Mlwldfni fVrt TtbSsp-IS, if#T«lorta of ISSS. Buib* 

1C32. laSmaonwhflol'ooDoooorodtotlio 

• in— wlSnn hii tone Oampunj^ tetorMto M it* Com- 

In TJu OMt c/ Oovimtru or mljiloim to Am*t«ri»in, !«» 
BoIoM. of Tradt, pnl)H.hoa la *03 ho remninoa It* *S“1 

the foDowinj j**r 1628, ■whtt 1628. 
rvplytnf to Qiord d» MtljiiM’ 
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public take seriously bis metaphor, which was leis 
destmed to prove so true, of the Company as a 
‘Hercules yet in the cradle.’^ We must, indeed, 
distmgmsh between the young Sir Dudley Digges 
of 1616 dabbhng in the City, and the mature Sn 
Dudley Digges who stood forth for the Commons 
in the impeachment of Buckingham, and gave voice 
to the nation on the Petition of Eight. Tet Sir 
Dudley Digges of the East India Company, under 
the first Stuart king, came near to the principles 
by which Sir Dudley North of the Turkey Com- 
pany, under the last Stuarts, anticipated the doc- 
trines of Adam Smith. In the case alike of the 
earher and the later Sir Dudley, the actual facts of 
our Eastern commerce supphed the basis for sounder 
economics. 

Thomas Mun’s ‘ Discourse of Trade,’ in 1621, 1621 
formed by far the ablest statement of the case on 
behalf of the adventurers.^ But to his contem- 
poraries Mun appeared as a wealthy director of the 
Company, who was lewarded for his advocacy by 
the offer of the mspectorship of its factories m 
India.^ His arguments were in advance of the 
age, and as we shall find them reiterated in the 
Company’s petition to Parliament in 1628, 1 need 
not pause over them here. On the pubhc they had 

^ Defence of Trade, pp 2, 8. of Commerce, London, 1856 

^ A Discourse of Trade from ® For notices of this early 
England into the East Indies, economist, see the Calendar of 
1621, and reprmted m 1621 and State Papers, East Indies, 1617- 
1625 The edition which I nse of 1621, No 1023 1622-1624, Nos 
this remarkable book is that m 425, 483, &c ; and 1625-1629 m 
the Select Collection of Tracts multis locis 
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1CJ3 litllo effect The Company still contmnod to bo 
tbo Jason that had stolon away England’s golden 
flccco of bullion ' ‘ The olnmonrons complamts,” 
which induced Mnn to come forward in its defence, 
continued ns * loud os beforo , * * the only remedy ' 
being ‘ to put down this trade ’ 

Nor could the Company hope much from the 
King, to whoso act of prerogative it owed its 
oxistonco The Crown had commenood anew the 
onoronohments which James on more than one 
occasion effusively rolmqmshod. How far the 
royal aggression can bo oioused we shall presently 
examine To the despondent adventurers it seemed 
to threaten the fimshing stroke It was bad 
enough that their mterosta should be the sport of 
on evasive foreign pohoy thrown over in favour 
of Portugal when tts Majesty sought a Spanish 
mamago , and eaonficod to a Dutch alliance when 
Pnneo Charles returned angry and sore from his 
woomg at Madrid. It also rankled that the Com 
pany should be bidden’ by a courtier and the groom 
of the Pnnee'e bedchamber to cany to India two 
emissanes whom it beheved to be nvals in trade 
Bnt when King James arrested its ships and sbg 
matised the directors as ‘ pirates because, under 
legal advice, they refused to comply with certain 
demands of fte Crown, the situation grew well nigh 
mtolerable* The end came when Charles was 


* A 2)Ucovn0 pf ikt Sm and 
Navtffstioit, hj John Hteihotp*, 
ie!U,p.ie. 

* Mtm*i pp. Ot 57 

* By Sir HeydoD and 


Endjmlon Porter April 1033. 
Calendar of BUi* Popart E*it 
Indlaa, 1031-1034, Nofc 81, 90, 
180. 

« Oadmdar of Btait Popart 
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found connivin" at Uic oppo'^ition tlio Com- 

pnn}’'^ o\Mi court*;, and oncournginj; Ihc ‘haltu- 
Iptcd ’ nicinbci to iai‘;c the hole question of the 
Indian trade befoic Hip Majopt) \s Council.’ Mean- 
\Nhilc the Company, on the llood*tidc of popular 
feeling ^\hieh bore forvsard the Petition of Pighl, 
appealed in 1G2B to Pailiainent 

Its ‘ Kcmonstianco ’ begins almost in the Ian- ic.cs 
guage of do‘;pair. It pia^s the House that ‘ if the 
said tindc be found unprotilablo to the Cominon- 
\\ealth it 11103' suppiessed, and if othoiwisc that 
then it 11103 bcBuppoilcd and continued by somo 
Public Dcclaiation.’ " But it piesontl3 takes a 
lugber tone I)rav.n up by Thomas klun and 
revised by Sir John Coke,’’ the Memorial answers 
one by one the objections that had been urged 
dumig the past twent3*-oight 3 oars against tho 
Company. It is in fact I^Iun’s ‘ Discourse of Tiadc,’ 
reduced to language of piccision, and developing 
economic arguments which I^Iun’s hook of 1021 
had more timidly wrapped up 

So far fiom w'cakening the nation, the Company 
urged that its fleets*’ foimcd a ^ast training school 
for the English maiinc, a imigazino fiom w'hich 

East Indies, 1G22-2-1. Nos 003, slrance of the Oovnnor and 
418. Company of Merchants of Lon- 

’ Idem, 1023-1029. No 781, don, (radiny to the East Iiidtts, 
Jnnuarj’ 1029 SinoUnvilco, after Exhibited lo Iho Ilonourablo 
long rosiBtanco, vns obliged in iho IIouso of Commons. Anno 
1640 by a ‘ Court of Honour ’ 1028 

to make a public BubraisBion to » Calendar of State Papets, 
tho Company. MS. Court Book, East Indico, 1025-1029, Nos 088 
No, 17, p. 80 085, 048, ic. 

* The Petihon and Bemon- * 16,000 tons of shippmg ro- 
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1C33 Iho roynl navy could dmw both mon and mumtionB 
of war That bo far from decreasing tho national 
wealth, it bronghfc to England a store of Indian 
products of winch only a portion was consumed 
at homo, while tho greater part was re-exported 
to other conntnoB, at a largo profit to the realm 
Of 203,000? worth of popper imported in 1627, no 
less than 180,000? worth was ro-exported to foreign 
States That while tho Crown thus secured an 
inoroaso to its customs, tho people were enabled to 
buy spiccs at much lower rates , although in some 
articles tho Dutch intorferonco had agam doubled 
tho pneos ^ That tho gontiy gamed by the 
incroasod exportation of wool, and woollen stufis, 

‘ which doth improve tho landlords* rents * That 
tho Company was m fact become a defence of the 
Commonwoaltb, *to countorpoixe tbe Hollanders’ 
Bwclhng greatness by trade, and to keep them from 
being absolute Lords of the Seas ’ It bad also 
deprived Spam of the ‘incredible advantage of 
adding the traffique of the East Indies to the 
troasuro of the West ’ That if the English trade 
with tho Indies shall hul, then other Enghsh 

dnetd by lowe* to 10^ in 1028. Ill, m*« 10*, md jratmag to 
Til P$Utwn and Jlfmointreni:et J>er D>), il U bftCMM *1>« Bol 

pp. 1-8,1028. l*Dd*ii hftTeDOWtliMTe*!* 

* Tho* when the Indian war** jwji, and *till do keep 
h*d to eome md the Lemnt, the from the trade of thoee ^**“**’ 

price of pepper WM 8*. to 8*. 4<I. Befijre the Ilntoh 

per Ib and of IndlffO 6*, rodneed the Oompainy had rednoea 
bj the OeFnip«iy*» direct trade pnoee to to p« 
with India to 1*. 6i for pepper 6*. Od. for cIotm, end “ 

and 4*. lor indigo. If the finer aotmega. Id^ pp. 9 la 
fplcee were «g^ high (cloTea 
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commeice will fail witb. it, and pass into the 1628 
hands of the Dntch.^ 

The Company thus grounded its first appeal to 
Paihament on a hioadly national basis. But the 
charge of draining the country of its bullion was 
more difficult to meet. In 1621, Mun had exposed 
the exaggerated character of this complaint, and 
shown that dming the previous twenty years the 
Company shipped only half a milhon sterhng, not 
in Bnghsh coinage but m Spamsh reals, while 
hcensed to export three-quarters of a milhon.^ He 
now in the Eemonstrance to the Commons takes 
a boldei stand. The Company declares that this 
export of bulhon, to buy Indian wares which it 
lesells to foreign nations at a great profit, is a good 
employment for the national treasure. England 
can only acquire bulhon, since she hath neither 
gold nor silver mines, ‘by makmg om' commodities 
which are exported, to over-balance m value the 
foreign wares which we consume.’ ‘ It is not . . . 
the keeping of our money in the kingdom which 
makes a qmck and ample trade, but the necessity 
and use of our wares in foreign countries, and our 
want of their commodities which causeth the vent 
and consumption on all sides ’ ^ 

‘ For,’ as Mun privately wrote : ‘if we only 
behold the actions of the husbandman in the seed- 

^ The Petition and Remon- ^ The Petition and Remon- 
strance, pp 18, 17, 19, 22, 24, 26 strance of the Governor and Com- 

“ 648,090? from 1601 to July pany of Merchants of London, 

1620, instead of 720,000? Mim’s trading to the East Ind/ies, 1628| 
Discourse of Trade with the pp. 27, 28, 82. 

Bast Indies, 1621, p. 18. 
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timo when ho onstoth away mnoh pood com into 
tho ground, wo will rather accompt him a madman 
than a husbandman but when wo consider his 
labours in tho harvest, which is tho end of his 
ondcavonrs, wo find tho worth and plentifal 
onorcaso of his actions ’ * 

I This early enunciation of the Mercantile 
System, which anticipated Ckilbort's acceptance of 
it by a quarter of a eontniy, fell flat m 1628. 
Parhament was too busy with the Petition of 
Bight to spore time for the complaints of the 
Company But even if it had had the leisure, it 
was too deeply ingrained with the old prejudice 
against exporting bulhon, to be enticed by new 
fangled economics. Four years previonaly, on a 
motion ‘ to search tho Fast India ships for money,’ 
the Company's friends were answered by tumnl 
tuouB ones of ‘ stay the money that they send out of 
tho land,’ ‘ search the books ’ * Cheap pepper and 
cloves mattered httlo to the country gentlemen 
of England, batthng for their hTierties with the 
Crown 

To the peoplo at large the Company represented 
tho snrvivd of a Hoj^ prerogative, which had 


* JJan $ EngJan^s Trtesur* 
hg Forrtngn Tratie, 1654 p. 60. 
"Writtan proljabljr betveen 163S 
tod 1633, trot not {robliibad tin 

yMn after his death 

lnl61L 

• Its P$i%tion Btwton- 

tirane* was <m Haj 7 16SS, read 
and refanred to tha OamnilttM 
£br Trade {Oemmont Journalj L 


eS8) but amid the grsatsr 
inartfrs of th« prorogation of 
PariiamsBt In 16S9, and Its 
fn Uaroh I6S^ w® 
nn mars ahoot It. No Par 

flamaal zna* again in Ei«iai»d for 

alsren Tears. 

• OaJtndar of StaU 
Eaat iDdlM, leSS-lflMi No. 4S5, 
ethlTsioh, 1634. 
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grown unpopular even under Elizabeth, become 
intolerable under James, and was in 1624 sternly 
curtailed by statute^ A monopoly might be 
needful for the armed trade which was then the 
only trade possible m the East. Yet to the rising 
spirit of the nation, the exclusive privileges granted 
to the Company by the King seemed scaicely more 
bearable than those granted by the Borgian Pope 
to Portugal and Spam. Its suffermgs, with the 
exception of the Amboyna outrage, touched no 
chord of popular sympathy. Up to 1628, books 
for or against the Company were pubhshed at 
intervals. But from its appeal to Parhament in 
1628 onwards until 1640, I do not find that a 
single book or pamphlet in its inteiests issued 
from the press. ^ Parhament and the nation left 
the Company severely alone to the King. 

The aggressions of the early Stuarts on the 

* The East India Company had Joseph, by Dr Eobert WiUonson, 
not been specially exempted m with a Consolatory Epistle to the 
1624 from the Statute 21 and 22, East India Company, by Thomas 
Jac. I. cap. m. for the abohtion Mynall, February 1626 A Dw- 
of monopohes, but was held to course of the Sea and Naviga- 
come under clause 9 of general tion, by John Hagthorpe, July 
exceptions — a title to existence 1625. A Beply to the Bemon- 
afterwards found susceptible of strance of the Bewinthebbers 
dispute (or Dutch Directors), March 1627, 

® A Tianscript of the Be- one of the Amboyna Pamphlets 
gisters of the Compamy of The only work touchmg on the 
Stationers of London, 1664 to India trade entered between 
1640, edited by Edward Arber 1628 and 1640 is Thomas 
Privately pnnted 1875-1877, vol Hsxbori'Bltinerary of somcyearcs 
IV In addition to the works al- Travale through divers parts of 
ready cited, three important pub* .48m and Affncke, 1684, reprinted 
hcations issued shortly before the in 1688 and 1667. I thank Mr. 
Company’s petition of 1628 A P. E Koberts for examimng the 
Sermon called the Stripping of Stationers’ registers for me. 
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^^10 often dononnoed as mere act* of 

extortion, aro disolosod by a dispassionate inquiry 
in a somewhat different light The Crown 
regarded the Company ns its own creation, and 
know it to bo in continual need of its support It 
had made over to tho Corporation a pnydege ol 
a highly marketable 'value — the monopoly of the 
Indian trade — ivhioh it ooald have sold and resold 
at largo pneos to successive groups of adventurers. 
Tho King also armed the Company with powers of 
mihtary aggression on sea and land, and he had to 
maintain it by tho royal power m what went near 
to a piratical warfare on the ships of fnendly 
OoiTstian nations 

Tho Crown expected m return, not only the 
stipulated customs which it would in any ease 
have rooervod from successive groups of adventurers, 
but also a complaisance to its oreatnroe, and loans 
or gif ts of money This necessity for paying for what 
was in fact a curtailment of the trade-hbertaes of the 
nation, contmued long after the power of curtail 
ment passed from the Crown to Parliament Such 
payments grew, indeed, from rare and grudging 
benevolences to the first Stuart tings, into large 
and frequent loans to the oonstitntional government 

In dealing ■with the Company James I might 
scold, Charles L might sigh, and Charles II might 
laugh, but they all understood their power and 
were equally resolved to profit by it 
deliver you from the oomplamt of the Spaniai™ 
and do yon return me nothing? ’ James L lepbed 
angnly to the directors when they refused the two- 
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tenths of the 100,000?. worth of booty seized at 1622-4 
Ormuz. The dneotors took legal advice, wriggled 
long on the hook, but in the end paid the 20,000?. 
to His Majesty and the Lord High Admiral.^ 
James, indeed, was as ready to share the mis- 
foitnnes of the Company as he was determined to 
profit by its successes During the darkest days 
of Amhoyna he ofiered to become a freeman of the 1624 
Company,^ and to support it with the royal 
authority, and the right of carrying the royal fiag. 

The Company foresaw, however, that with so high 
a personage among them they would lose ‘ the free 
election’ of their own officers, who must in the 
end become the nominees of the Ehng and Court. 

They also feaied being ‘ drawn into actions of 
war’ and costly enterprises of State. They thus 
avoided the rooks on which the Trench Compames 
afterwards suffered shipwreck, and humbly de- 
clined His Majesty’s proposal® 

The kingciaft which James I. naively, professed, 
Charles I feebly practised His release, in 1628, i628 
of the Dutch ships which he had promised to hold 
fast as the sole means of securing lediess for 
Amhoyna, came hke a stab in the daik to the 
Company.^ Nor did his unpiecedented com- 
plaisance in sending the Lords of his Council to 

^ The proceedings, spun out ^ Ante, vol i p 406 

from the capture of Ormuz from ® Calendar of State Papers, 

the Portuguese m 1622 to 1624, East Indies, 1622-1624, Nos 611, 
will he found m the Calendar 627 The arguments axe set forth 
of State Papers, East Indies, in the India OfSce MSS 
1622-1624, Nos 803, 418, &c * Ante, vol i. p 414 
Vide ante, vol i p 829 
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lem Loadonhall Street to oiplaln away the transaction 
a^'ail more than to tmgo resentment with contempt 
The Directors know perfectly that it was the royal 
revenge for their Petition and Homonstranoe to 
Parhament in the preoeding spnng Bnt Charles, 
nnhko James, kept his temper and did not use had 
words Swallowing his wrath at the Direotors' 
appeal to Parhament, he assured them m July 1628, 
that such was his love to oommeroe m general and 
to the Company in particular that he would not 
have them doubt of his protection, end meanwhile 
he would feel obhged for a loan of 10,0001 ' As 
the loan was not forthcoming, he transferred his 
oivihbes to the Dotoh. In the following month 
he was said to have taken them bribe of 30,0001, 
and he certainly let their ships go ’ 

Charles thus learned early m his reign that the 
Company, whilo ready to gratify the Boyal love 
of ‘ varieties ’ hy the gift of a leopard or other 
strange Indian beast, was not to be squeezed of 
hard cosh But his oourfaers disoovered more 
subtle means The Company imported saltpetre, 
and this could not be sold till His Majesty’s 
pleasure was known as to whether he might want 
it for gunpowder,’ or until payments had passed 
secretly to the Court As the royal distresses 
moreased he acted more ■ngoronaly, and m 1640, 
the Company havmg no money to lend him, he 
forced it to sell him on credit 65,0001. worth of 


> CaltnAar of Btal* Fapero, 
E*»t lEdi™, lass-ieis Nc«. <m 
UTS, Jnlj less. 


■ littK, en Toe, AusmI issa 
• Idtwt, Dom<*U« S«lM. issr- 
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pepper, whicli he promptly resold for cash at a i640 
loss of 6,000Z. His Majesty’s profit on the trans- 
action was nevertheless a handsome one, as all 
that the Company received fiom him seems to 
have been 13,0002., certam disputed exemptions 
from customs-dues, and the privilege of takmg 
timber from the Porest of Dean.' 

So ingenious a device would not bear repeti- 
tion. Chailes, however, had already hit on a 
surer plan for making money out of the Indian 
trade. The Chai-ter of James I. granted the 
monopoly to the Company for ever. But it con- 
tained a proviso for the resumption of the privilege, 
on three years’ notice from the Crown, if the grant 
should not prove profitable to the realm. On this 
matter the King was the sole judge. He was sur- 
rounded by couiliers with their salaries in arrears, 
and by adventurers eager to show him a moie 
excellent vay, and to pay secret money for the 
permission to do so How could he be sure that a 
Company, which constant^ paraded its losses, was 
canning on a trade piofitable to the realm, unless 
he allowed others to try their hand? He had 
done many things for the Company, encouraged 
its efforts to laise fresh capital, issued royal pio- 
clamations to help it against its servants’ pnvate 
trade,' WTitten letters to Eastern potentates, nego- 

* Cixlr’ ^]^r pf Stale Payrrt, bnt in the ICO, the Cem- 
CT)! ; 1W(M1, panj conjponntleJ nl n lo"« ct 
ir "■:i.i’^5,ic4i-icin.p CT.tc 

h 1* r K' t tD eli r Ki g * The Pro;>.!njiUcn, 

for rcpax-ivf nt ; 19, ICIO. cendf^rend* 
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n/STOJir oy BnmsB imu four l 

’'kio Spam ana HoUand on its behalf, 

oflforod to send an envoy to the Great Mognl, and 
vras ho to got nothing for his pains ? By some 
such casnistiy Oharios seems to have felt jnstified 
in nllomng his courtiore and thoir Oity fnends to 
oxponmont in tho Indian trade 

The records of tho Company dnnng his reign 
are full of tho Ignominious atrnggle which ensu^ 
The King commenced cantionsly by oompelhag 
luo tho Company in 1630 to find a passage for tho 
Earl of Denbigh, who had been seized by a desire 
to visit India and Persia, not altogether without 
an eye to bnsmess, as, on his retnm, he was re- 
ported to have landed sixty boles of mdigo and 
other goods secretly nt Dover, and conveyed them 
in carts to Southwark,' 

Four years after Denbigh’s retnm, Prmce 
Enport, aged eighteen, appeared as the figure- 
head of a Court ohqno for colomsmg Madagascar, 
then regarded as a half way house to India, and 
ictr withm ^e limits of the Company s Charter ' The 
Company’s protests might have availed httle. But 
the young adventurer’s mother, the Queen of 
Bohemia, laughed at the scheme as a Quixote's 
isle of Baratana, ‘neither feasible, safe, nor 
honotumble ’ So m spite of a servile poem by 


to the uid Infihee of tbo 
ohoeti which eonnciaoders sod 
tutor* w«re sCowed to shfp on 
thalr own sceormls end epedflei 
erny eotnmodlty In which th^ 
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Davenant, Prince Ruperi}, or * Prince Robert * as 1637 
he appears in the Company’s records, went o2 
to the siege of Breda instead. Lord Arundell, 
who succeeded to the leadership of the project, 
not only proposed to plant a colony in Mada- 1639 
gascar, but asked for a contract ‘ to transport the 
Company’s pepper and other commodities from 
thence to England.’ The Company pohtely thanked 
his Lordship, said that it had enough ships of its 
own, and firmly refused a passage for him or his 
friends.^ 

But it was not with noble and princely person- 
ages that the Company had mainly to strive. 
Wealthy merchants were now wilhng to stake 
their fortunes on breaking down the Company’s 
monopoly, and they found gentlemen about the 
King’s person ready, for a consideration, to gain 
His Majesty’s ear. The most famous of these 
cabals of the City and Whitehall was Courten’s i636 
Association; it had lasting consequences on the 
India trade, and it illustrates the hostile combina- 
tions to which the Company, as long as it depended 
on the royal favour, was exposed. The chief actors 
in the drama were Sir Wilham Courten and Sir 
Paul Pmdar, two London merchants, who between 
them ‘lent’ the King 200,000Z. ; and Endymion 
Porter, groom of the bedchamber and His Majesty’s 
factotum for secret affairs. 

Wilham Couiten started as a plain London 
tiader, the son of a Flemish Protestant clothier 
who had found refuge in England under Elizabeth, 

^ MB Cotirt Book, No 17, pp. 26, 27, Sept. 27, and Oot. 9, 1639. 

VOL. n. 0 
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nnd prosporod beneath her protecting ndo Wilhain 
learned business at Haarlem, and began nsafoHy 
bj mnrrjang the deaf nnd dumb daughter of a 
Dutch merchant who brought him CO.OOOf Eo- 
tuming to X/ondon ho grow into a groat merchant 
with ships trading to Portugal, the Afnoan coast 
and the West Indies Ho had tho distmotion m 
1010 of being fined 20,0001 by the Star Chamber 
for exporting gold — an oxpenenoo sweetened after 
three jeare by a knighthood from dames This 
mingled taste of royal diseiphne and kingly favour 
led him to seek olosor relations with tho Court, and 
in 1025 ho modestly apphed for a grant of tho ‘ Terra 
Anstrahfl Incognita ’ orUnknown South of theWoild. 
Three years later, letters patent, more limited in 
Boopo nnd disorcotly addressed to the Earl of Pem 
broke — tholntoKing’sgontlemnn of thebedohamber, 
and a spinted company promoter for Virgmis, lha 
North West Passage, South Amenoa and elsewhere 
— wore granted ‘ m trust for Sir tVilham Courten 
Tho project failed, and SirWilharo, with apurse ever 
16 SJ open to His Majesty s needs, obtained in 16S6 a 
more promiamg licenae for the East Indian trade. 

His pnnoipal partner in the adventure was Sir 
Ponl Pmdar, a man of good family, bom after 
Elmabeth’s accession and ednoated for the Em 
versity, but with a natural gemna for oommeroo. 
He learned the secrets of the Eastern trade 
fifteen years of profitable bnamess m Yenico and 
Italy, and practised them for nine years more as 
James's envoy, and the nominee of the Eevan 
Company, in Turkey He brought home so gras* 
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a fortune that Buckingham fitted out Prince 
Charles for his wooing trip to Madrid with 
Pmdar’s diamonds, saying he would talk about 
payment afterwards One fine jewel, valued at 
35,000Z., Pindar was wont to lend James I. to 
wear on State occasions ; and m two transactions 
alone he handed over diamonds to the value 
of 26,000Z on the payment-deferred system to 
Charles His loans to His Majesty were reckoned 
at 100,0002 , besides moneys to the Queen and 
loyal childien ; for ‘ this Sir Paul never fails the 
King when he has most need ’ ^ To so generous a 
financier a Stuart king could not stint his favours 
by scruples as to chartered rights. 

The two merchants took into partneiship an 1636 
ally moie influential than either. Endymion 
Porter, poetaster, compiler, speculator, virtuoso, 
patron of the Muses and of the Olympic Grames 
on the Cotswold Halls, was a sort of Jacobean 
echo of Elizabethan Phihp Sidney, with Zutphen 
left out We have seen Sidney himself a default- 
ing subscriber to North-Western Passages ^ Porter 
married the niece of Buokmgham, accompanied 
the favounte and Prmce Charles to Spam, and on 
Chailes’s succession to the Crown became groom 
of the King’s bedchamber. His portiait shows a 
tall and graceful dilettante, with a face full of 

^ Carew’s Hznc zUcb lachry- and Detected, London, 1662, 
vice, 1681, p 28, quoted in the should also be studied Pindar’s 
Dictionary of National Bio- estate was valued in 1689 at 
grajiliy, sdv 811 But his 286,000?. 

Fraud and Violence Discovered ® Vide ante, vol i p 204 

0 2 
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rotcrcsl nnd intngno * On more than one occasion 
ho had noted ns go-botv\con to the Court and the 
Companj , and m 1035, certain drainage projects 
1U5 ot hiB on n roj-al grant of land in Lincolnshire 
having foiled, ho vraa on tho look out for some 
moans of mending his forlnnos 

Tho confederates, Conrton, Pindar and Porter, 
commanded a greater capital than tho Company 
conld then raise, and they iviolded an influence 
with which it conld not copo In 1G28 it had 
asked Parhamont cither to uphold it or to abolish 
tho trade Pnrhnment had vouchsafed no answer, 
and tho Company had over smoo been weatymg 
the King with talcs of its losses A trade so 
disastrous to its conductors could scarcely be 
profitable to tho Bealm, withm the meaning of 
tho Charter, ospcoially when new capitalists were 
Vfilhng to tako it up with more energy and sprat 
Tho three allies formed the bold design of erecting 
163J thomsolvos into a rival Company, with the King as 
thmr partner — o partner who ^ould bnng in no 
money, hut earn his profits by hia secret support 
Charles had a plain coarse open to him He 
had only to give tho East India Company the 
three years’ notice required by the Charter, and 
either resume its monopoly, or force it to come to 
terms Some of its members were quite ready for 
a compromise, sind mdeed preferred the ’Hegn 
lated’ system of separate ventures' to a Jamt 


^ Id tb# KatiODfi] Fortnli Gal 
ary AnoOmr portrait of him m 
tlxa K atlnnat Gallefy dbpUya * 


ttarUi I**™ elabortelj 

fceooutred for tlt» ehd^ 

» Afjitem piairtn»n7*^“ 
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Stock. Others were so despondent that they 1635 
desned nothing better than to have three years 
allowed for bringing home their ships and 
property.^ In 1635 the King granted a hcense to 
his three friends on the ground that the Company 
had consulted only its own interests, neglected 
those of the nation, and broken the conditions on 
which its exclusive privileges had been bestowed.^ 
Instead, however, of givmg the three years’ notice 
Charles assured the Company that the new associa- 
tion would not trade withm its 3 urisdiction, but 
was to ‘ be employed on some secret design which 
His Majesty at piesent thought not fit to reveal.’ ^ 

In vain the dismayed G-ovemor waited m the i636 
Whitehall antechamber all forenoon. He only 
succeeded m thrusting a petition into the King’s 
hand as His Majesty passed forth after dinner, 
but got not a word m reply Hews soon arrived 
that two of Courten’s ships which sailed ‘ without 
any cargoes ’ almost as undisguised privateers, had 
plundered an Indian vessel in the Eed Sea , and 
that the Company’s servants at Surat were in prison 
for the piracy.® Cther of Courten’s captains so 
outraged the Canton magistrates that the Enghsh 


by the East India Company in 
1628 and on other oocsisions 
Macpherson’s Etstory of the 
European Commerce with India, 
p 111, 4to 1812 Eor the ‘ Eegu- 
lated’ system vide ante, vol i. 
pp 264 et seq 
^ Macpherson, p 118 
® Preamble to the first grant 
to Sir William Courten, dated 


December 12, 1686. 

’ MS Court Book, No 16, p. 
109, January 15, 1636 

Idem, p 147, March 1636 
® Bruce’s Annals of the Hon- 
orable East India Company, 
vol 1. p. 341, 1810 See also 
Macpherson’s History of the 
European Commerce itnth India, 
p 118. 1812 
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IMS wore dcolarcd enemies of the Ohinose Empire, and 
were to bo for over cxolodod from its ports.' Pro- 
jects bj” interlopers for plantations m Madapascar 
and tbo Manntius,’ armed sottlomonts by Coarton’s 
agents on tbo Malabar coast , and their open hos- 
tility to the Company's servants at Surat and 
elsouhcre, now become the staple of tho India 
Oflioo records Tho Company’s factors m tbo 
East vainly bogged for orders as to whether they 
wore to obey tho Charter of King James, or the 
letters of King Charles which the nowcomers 
flonnshod in thoir faces 

Charles had another chance given him. On 
Sir Wilham Coarton’s death in 1086 his grant 
lapsed, and tho King had only to enioree the 
three years’ notice olanso of the Company’s 
Charter in order to compel its despondent and 
weaned shareholders to a ooahbon. Bnt his 
secret bonds forbad open methods, so ho desired 
the Company not to trouble the dymg man about 
the ships, and presently issned a new hoonso to 
hiB son, 't^^am Courten, and his assooiates * 

The remaining years of freedom left to Charles 
form a record of subterfnges to conceal hia real 
relations to the rival companies. If the old 
Company arrested a servant of the new one for 
mfrmgmg its Charter, the King did not defend 
him, but merely ordei^ his release ‘ If the old 


‘ ifoeorhMjf*# jBmihaftjf to 
Ohtna by flb G«crg« BU rnit no 
L C-12. 1797 

• IIB. Court Dock, No, 18, p. 
294, No. 17 pp. 44 77 *e. 


» Jam 1, 1057 


^ PefanMT 1, 1S57 MB C*'* 
Boot, Ko. 15, p. S5a 
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Company stayed by process of law tlie inteiiopers’ i640 
ships, His Majesty or the Lords of his Gounoil 
arranged to let them go. He was prodigal of good 
wishes to the Directors, dangled wider privileges 
before their eyes,^ and pressed on them the good 
offices of his G-ovemment to compose the disputes 
which his own action had stuTed up. But their 
attendance on the Pnvy Council only resulted in 
royal rebukes dehvered by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and reproaches from Lord Ajnindell.^ 

The Company was in no humour to be harangued 
by Howard, or to be lectured by Laud. His 
Majesty’s request that if the Earl of Southampton, 

‘ who IS a noble and brave Gentleman, shall make 
any offer or proposition to the Company’ (needless 
to say for the brave gentleman’s own benefit), 

‘ that they shall be pleased to hearken unto it,’ ® 
fell on deaf ears. The Company had tired His 
Majesty’s courts m vam; it had tried His Majesty’s 
Privy Council in vam ; it had tried the King in 
person in vain. Slowly and very reluctantly it 
resolved once more to try the House of Com- 
mons. 

Charles became afraid. The same need of 
money which had tempted him into a confederacy 
against the Company now compelled him to 
summon a Parhament.^ Within four days of its 
meeting in April, 1640, the Company was con- 

^ Ab ‘ tlus trade is of so great ^ Idem, No 17, p 82, &c 
consequence and importance to ^ Idem, 17 a Maxell 12, 1640. 

His Majesty and the Eongdom ’ * Assembled April 18, 1640 ; 

l^Iarch 1640 MS. Court Book, dissolved by the Kmg m anger, 

No 17, p 78. May 5, 1640 
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Ulo Bidonng whether it shonld not lay its wrongs 
before the Commons ' JTr Booorder, however, 
counscJ/cd it not ‘to maho His Majesty’s pro- 
ceedings notonone,’ ’ and the nhmpt dissointion of 
Parlmmont, after a three weeks’ wrangle with the 
Crown, Boomed to pnl an end to the project. The 
Company’s stock fell so low that 1001 of it sold for 
001* But in November of the same year the King, 
with a mntinous army and the Scotch war on his 
hands, was forced again to ooU together the estates 
of tho realm Tho Iiong Parhament met m wrath 
at tho King’s oraatnros, and promptly arrested 
iMi Strafford. In January 1041 the Company, once 
more on the flood tide of popnlarfeohng.petitioned 
Porhamont against Oouiton and Endymion Porter, 
&8 Majesty's groom of the bedchamber ‘ 

The King, m great trouble, sent hnined 
messages to the Governor of the Company to 
attend at WlutehalL’ The connsehors, on whose 
audacity Charles had rehed, were themselves 
trembling, Strafford and Land impeached, Mr 
Secretary Windebank and Lord Keeper Pinch soon 
to take flight, tho Star Chamber and the Court of 
High Commission doomed- The King at length 
confessed to the Governor of the Company ‘ that 
Mr Porter had no thin g to do m the hnsiness, his 


> 17lh ApD, 1610, MB. Oonrt 
B«k, No. 17 pp. elo, 85. 

* IdeTJtt P' SBo. 

* ■ Sittoiy <if tMs 
Su r ap^an Oewmsne tWi* Jndis, 
p.U7 1813. 

* US. OoTiTt Book, No. 17 pP* 


IPl IW. The petlt£* ^ ^ 
pnmaiei on the 7tli " 

doIinroJ on FiUmt tl» Sill Juo. 


1 On Bnnanj nl^ tk* '“k- 
1 a>« utk rwniur 

u, n,«,0«o.B«ori‘ 
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Bal Pwlinmcnl Tcgaraoa tho Company ns the 
orciition of tho royol proiogativo, ana tves by no 
means ardent on its behalf It forbad the le- 
pnntingof tho Amboj-na Book against thoDntob,' 
altbongb Conrtcn’a * Bod Sea Pyrnto’ Captain was 
at length lodged m prison ’ To tho Commons, 
indeed, tho Company scoraod one of the secret 
Eonrccs of money wluoh had helped Charles to do 
Milhout their conatitattonol supplies * The Com 
pany noiv throiv itsolf on their mercy, and m 1648 
IMS ntlomptcd to re incorporate itself on aParhamen 
tary basts, under the form of an " Ordinance for 
the Trade,' sthtch pmotioally reaffirmed the pro- 
visions of its royal Charter The Commons, after 
a good deal of monoy had been spent, agreed, and 
gave Coorton throe j oars to withdraw from India.* 
im 7 But the House of Lords rejected the bfll, m spite 
of tho report of their own committee in its favonr* 
The Company was at the end of its resources, and 
a now jomt stock oould not be raised. In 1646 
the Governor, in despair, advised the shareholders 
to ‘ draw homo their factors and estate,’ yet the 
Court detonnmed to go on for another year In 


' iUrtb IMa iia Oonrt 
Book, No, 18. p. 69 
• JdfTftt p. IHo. 

» Awerdfaf to pojrtilw tr*ai 
lion (B4ket • OirpmeU p. 440, 
td, 1679) tbo Oompaoj lont 
80,0001 to b*Ip to go OD 

to 1927 

(Maopbervon, B’wtorjf 

Oostmorc* tWtt Xndioj 


p, 116) I And oo juaattea cl 
thU trtni«flt£an fn the 
of BtMo Papert, or fn Bros*’* 
Aniuiit eampiltd jati 
from th* Indl» OOm BtoarH 

DOT do*# Q*rdin*r rofiir toit 

‘ lia.OonrtBoolc,No.80,p.l^ 

19 1647 in. Oonrt Book, No. 
B pp.18,46 to. 
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1648 it resolved to abolish 'seven of its Indian i648 
factories.^ 

The Company was a loyal body, but Charles 
wore out its loyalty. The fines and sequestra- 
tions afterwards laid on its stubbornly royalist 
members by Paihament and the Commonwealth 
fill many documents. Indeed, the sole great 
act of betiayal perpetrated by a servant of the 
Company was committed m the King’s cause, leis 
Captam Mucknell treacherously earned his ship 
mto Bnstol, then held for His Majesty, and made 
her over for the support of the war agamst Paiha- 
ment at a loss of 20,000Z. to his masters.^ It was 
a useless crime, and only added resentment to the 
Dhectois’ distrust of the Kmg Whatever His 
Majesty rmght say, the Company had always found 
that he left something unsaid, and that the royal 
prerogative, which he professed to exercise on its 
behalf, was at the secret service of its nvals 

Yet if these records disclose Charles I m an 1626 to 
unheroic hght, they also enable us to understand 
how he salved his own conscience. The Kin gs of 
Portugal and of Spam had drawn large profits 
from the Indian trade, the King of France was 
about to try to do so, and why should Charles 
alone among the sovereigns of Europe deny himself ? 

Nor is it by any means clear how far his early con- 
mvance with the opposition inside the Company, 
or with its ‘ battulated ' member, was his own act 

^ MS Court Book, No. 20, 180, 144, 144a January to May 

pp 46, 46a, 68, 108a 1645 

® Idem, No 19, pp 128a, 129, 
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’TelS oreatnrea about him. To force the 

Company to sell him its pepper, and then qmoUy 
to resell it a loss without paying for it, would 
be called by an ill name in a modem law-court 
But the King had given bonds for the amount, and 
when they could not be reahsed, there is a pathos 
m his momentary earnestness to make restitution, 
oven by the sole of the royal parks * Whan he 
violated the Charter by a hoense to, and his secret 
partnership in, Courten's Association, he half 
behaved that he secured the Company from 
damage by the condition that the new adven 
turers should not trade to its disadvantage 
India was surely wide enough for both, and the 
King fancied that he could partition the Indian 
markets between the two without loss to either * 

To all this there is a plain answer Charles 
was not an absolute monaroh like the Kings of 
Spam, or Portugal, or Prance, and his very twmges 
of oonsoienoe show that he knew it. Even if he 
had been on absolute sovereign, his father had 
hmited the exercise of the royal prerogative by the 
Charter granted to the Company He might have 
withdrawn that Charter by giving the three years 
noboe to the Company and firmly facing its oppo- 

* He dedred the* the eery fiiet • He Klns'e eommiwhm to 
money whieh eonlS be proenred Ooontene Oepteln, /ohn Wed 
■bonld be peid OTO to the Com dell, ee Oommeiiaer d the Beet, 
peny Oalmdaro/SCaUPapffrw whereof the Dreson Ii edmhml, 
Domedle Seme, IS<1-1»48 p.«7 employed by Hie ifejeety to 
Bmce I dn<wl*,<rioting the Indie the Indiee. OaJmJar of StaU 
Office Pepere, trmee the hieflec. Papon Domeetlo Serlee, IdST-Sa 
tnel reenlte. Voh L p. SSO io, p, I”'’- 

ISIO. 
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sition. But to tlds straightforward course Charles 
could never make up his mind. Ehzabeth, im- 
perious, wayward, yet sensible, had mamtained 
the royal prerogative of monopohes by surren- 
dering its abuses. Under James I., a genuine 
although foohsh person, that prerogative had 
received a rude shock ; under Charles I. it became 
a discredited legend. His high pretensions and 
low expedients weaned out the Company, as they 
had wearied out the nation; and the Company’s 
appeal to Parhament was the commercial counter- 
part of the nation’s appeal to the sword. 


1626 to 
1649 
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OUR rmST BETTLEilEMTS ON THE BOlIBAT COAST 
1007-1098 


Auw tho discomiituros and distrossca of tlio Oom~ 
puny at homo rcsolafco groups of Englishmon ■were 
making their presence folt in India Mie mtss 
of their sottlomonts ■u^re at first determined by 
political rather than by oommercaal considerationfl 
I During CGnfennes the natural meeting marts of tho 
-Indo Enropoan.fipice trade had been the ports of 
^Tolabar, but tho monopoly of those marts was 
Boonred to !PortugaJ by her fortress-capital at Goa^ 
and the coast Kajos were on too small a scale to 
afford protection to newcomars If our captains 
1601 to of the ‘ Separate Voyages * were to find a footing 
m Indio, it must he under tho shelter of a strong 
notivo govecmment The march of the Mughal 
Empire sonthwardsi ot tiie end of the sixteenth 
century, gave them their chance Leaving the 

J direct route from Africa to Malabar, th^ struok 
north east to the Gulf of Cambay, on whose coasts 
the Mughal Emperor Akbar had lately imposed 
hiB rule ' 


* Aib*r the Greet, brtrn 1648 *03 nocmqtur^ mdA ti* 

reigned 15WK10O5 the oontem prorfaw* oc the •here ol the 
pemrj of EUnhethi ooDguere Golf d Ctobey 157a-16M 
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Su rat, the empoiium of this ocean inlet and 

the capital of Gujarat, lies on a bend of the 
Tapti where the stream sweeps abruptly wcstw^aid 
towaids the sea. Chief maiitiine city of India 
in ancient times, ^ the silt-heaiing cui rents of its 
river and sand-laden ocean tides had blocked its 
approach to medieval shipping, hut had foimed a 
roadstead protected by mud-banks at Sw^ally, near 
the liver mouth. Gujaiat was cut off fi’om the 167210 
Mughal base in Noithern India by mountains and 
deseits, and its annexation to the Mughal Empiie 
cost tw^enty yeais of W’ar. The w'oik of conquest 
•was rudely inteiiupted by icvolts, w'hich flaied 
up afiesh in the eaily j^eais of the seventeenth icooio 
centur)^, but the long aim of the Empne at 
length pievailed, and just as the anarch}^ ended 
the Enghsh came upon the scene. 

, In 1607, Captain William Haw'^kins, of the 1607 
j third * Sepaiate Voyage,’ landed at Suiat with a 
! letter horn James I. to the Mughal Emperor," and 
i proceeded to the couit at Agra. But the magni- 
ficent monarch of India did not take seriously the 


finally annexes them to the Mu- 
ghal Empire m 1598 
* Ptolemy circ 150 n 0 spoahs 
of the trade of Puhpula, which 
has been identified with Phnl- 
pada, the old sacred part of Surat 
town. Surat is, however, the 
modern representative of the an- 
cient province of SurAshtra which, 
at one time mcluded not only 
Gujarat but part of Kathiawar 
Before the Gulf of Cambay 
Bilted up, some of the chief ports 


and seats of civilisation were on 
the Katliiawar side of the bay 
General Alexander Cunningham’s 
Ancic7it Geography of India, pp. 
816-824, and particularly 824- 
826. The shallowing of the Gulf 
of Cambay was one of the great 
factors m the commercial geo 
graphy of ancient and moditeval 
India 

® Jahangu:, hterally ‘ The Con- 
queror of the World,’ reigned 
1605-1627. 
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1C07 proffers of m unknown island king brought by a 
ship s captain Suoh Enropcon inflnonce as then 
ousted at tho Mnghal capital was entirely Portu 
gucso , and, after four years, Hawkins returned to 
Burnt with a nativo wife but without any grant for 
trade.* Moanwhilo tho local Governor of Surat 
had allowed some of Hawkins' followers to remain 
there, apparently as a set-off to the Portuguese, 
who formed on unruly element at the road^ead 
icoo In 1G09 a Bhipwre<d^ed crew of our fourth ‘ Sepa 
rate Voyage ' also claimed shelter * This the 
Mughal Governor, whether ‘bribed by the Por 
tugols ’ or merely afraid lost he should have too 
many of tho European Infideb on his hands, dis 
oreetly refused. Our poor eaffors had to make 
their way home, port of them vUt lasbon, by the 
clemency of the Portuguese, who wore only too glad 
to get nd of them.* 

The accounts which thus reaohed England 
from Surat, of its settled government under the 
tsffis of the Great Mogul, and of its opportunities 
for trade, detenmned the Oompany to effect a 
i^oettlfiment at its port In 1611 Sir Henry Mid 
USE dleton, of the sixth ‘ Separate Voyage,' landed at 
1 Swally m spite of the Portuguese, although they 


* LtUtn rttfifod iy Oi^EoH 
Indf Oompany vci, L 1600- 
1818. Engluk in 

JV*rism India, p. 10, 1866. 

■ Tbsir §tOTj WM Tnitt«n hy 
one ol th» turTtror*. 0*pt*m 
Bob*ri OoT«rt®, to hit Trv* md 
elmott IncrndMa B^ori «• 
Englxahaim iked 


itway tn ih$ Aip called He 
At»erdio» <n Oamiafs ike 
farHeaipart of ike Boat Indiee) 
traeeiled fry land ikronfk ■wrajr 
lemgd<mt end freed 
cUxea. Ixadaa, Iflli 
* CoTtffiei True and elmati 
Incredible Bepnrt, pp. 26, 67 
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had compelled him to do business by exchanging loii 
cargoes in the roadstead. The Mughal Governor, 
while still refusing us a factoiy, allowed some 
trade.^ Next year, 161^, Captain Best with the 1 G 12 
old ‘Red Diagon’ and the little ‘Hosiander’ 

' routed the Portuguese squadron rhat commanded 
< the appioaches to Surat, while the Mughal Go- 
vernor looked on from the shoie. A month’s hard 
fighting destroyed for ever the Indian legend of 
the Portuguese supremacy ovei other Europeans.^ 

The gallant Captain Best would have been satis- 
fied with his victory, but he had with him a man 
who was resolved that England should reap its 
fuU results. Thomas Aldwoith, factor and mer- j 
chant, improved the momentary congratulations j 
of the Mughal Governor into a grant for our first j 
settlement m India.® 

‘ Through the whole Indies,’ Aldworth wrote to leis 
the Company, ‘there cannot be any place more 
beneficial for our country than this, being the only 
key to open all the rich and best trade of the 
Indies ’ ^ With a handful of English merchants 
in an unfortified house he stmggled through the 
reaction against us which followed the departure 
of Best’s ships, until Downton’s sea fight two 


' Letters received, hy the East 
In3ia Company, vol 1 1602- 
1618 Introduction, xxxiv 
® November 29 to December 27, 
1612 Vide ante, vol 1 800-804. 

® ‘ The greatest cause and 
means of our settlmg here was 
Mr Aldworth, for our General 
VOL II 


(Captain Best) would have been 
gone three or four tunes and left 
this place ’ Letters received hy 
the East India Company, vol 1 . 
1602-1618, p 801, and vol. 11 . 

1618-1616, p XXI 

■* Idsm, vol 1 . p 288, January 
26, 1618. 
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iti5 j cars lator ostablishod for over oar snpenontj- at 
Surat over the Portugnoso ’ 

Downton’s foat of onus proved, uneipeotedlj, 
to bo a great atratcgio viotoiy He had cut m 
half thoj’jirtn gnese l ino of commniucafaOD alon g 
the Indian coact a?hat Cnolvas held by Goa as 
its sonthom, and by Dm as its northern, base, 
and between the two by a eguadron, which Penrod 
to Portugal the traffic of Surat and the Gulf of 
Cambay Thia trade now passed to the English, 
and it became nocossaiy to seonre it by no mere 
grants of local Mughal governors, but by an 
mstrumont from the Imperial Court ’ In January 
1616, while Downton was battering the Portuguese 
fleet off Surat, James 1. issued his oommission to 
Sir Thomas Hoe ‘to be ambassador to the Great 
Mogul,’ the Company to pay all expenses and to 
reap any results that might accrue 

Eoo reached Surat m September 1616, and pro- 
ceeded to the Mughal Court, then a t Ajm ir Surat 
was the chief storting place for Mecca, and the 
Portuguese sguadrons had troubled the ocean path 
of pilgrimage The Imperial Court, too happy 
that one infidel fleet should destroy another, 
granted to Sir Thomas Boe an ‘ Order ’ for trade 


» Jamatfj 90 to Febnary 1®, 
1015. V*d4 amt*^ roL 1. pp. S9J- 
B90. 

• The <V»mpaBy*i reoordf over 
wtim^ the eotlwrily of tb* 
of the local go* 
-rernoa or the more dotibtftil 
Mnccone hltbcrtooMatned im d itr 
the alleged Impezial a othoait y 


Oaptam Beet wm each a grant, £f 
erw man did, by ha aea-vlotaiy 
orer tlie PorttigTieee in 1614. Tot 
In ISliaaerraolafthc Oompany 
from the Imperial Oonrt, 
dMlaredthat none here wGl talre 
ootieeofll. LttUn hf 

Oe B*Mi 1%^ Oompiatf 161B- 
1616, toL ti. p ml. 
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These ‘ Orders ’ we soraetimes called ‘ grants ’ or isiG 
‘ hcenses,’ and sometimes dignified with the name 
of ‘ treaties.’ ^ The truth is that as our power in 
India increased they gradually developed horn 
mere permits mto grants, then into treaties, and 
finally into de jure confirmations of conquests 
which we had de facto Yion. The treaty as drafted 
by Sir Thomas Eoe would have allowed the Enghsh 
to found factories at all ports of the Mughal Em- 
pire, particularly in Gujarat, in Bengal, and in 
Sind , and exempted them from inland transit tolls. 


^ Farmdna, vanoualy spelt 
Phirmaund, Firman, &c , in the 
Company’s records Under the 
strongly centralised system of the 
Mnghal Empire every anthonsa- 
tion, whether for succession to an 
office or to an estate, or for the 
levymg of a toll, or for trade, or 
for mdustnal enterprises (from 
the manufacture of salt to the 
reclamation of waste lands and 
the cuttmg dovm of the jvmgle), 
required an order from the Throne 
or its local representative The 
word ‘treaty’ is misapphed to 
such grants From the native 
pomt of view they divide them- 
selves mto four not strictly de- 
marcated classes (1) Bojirwana^y 
penmts issued hy on executive 
officer, the governor of a port, or 
sometimes a mere customs house 
subordmate (2) Nzsluins, hter- 
ally a ‘sign,’ m the form of a 
sealed document, or flag, or other 
emblem, from the local authority 
of a distnct or provmce (3) 
Farmdnas, issued by the Em- 


peror or his Viceroys or Deputies. 
A farman was hterally an ‘ Order ’ 
confemng title, rank, command, 
office, or privileges, and was essen- 
tially of the nature of an impenal 
command It had the wide sense 
which attaches to our term 
‘ Order,’ from a General Order m 
the Field to an Order m Council 
or a Local Government Older, or 
Order by the Board of Trade. 
(4) Sanads, or giants for land, 
money, mhentanco, or high ad- 
mimstrative office, under the 
Impenal seal, and servmg as a 
discharge to the treasury for pay- 
ments, allowances, oi exemptions 
of revenue The early servants 
of the Company m India had to 
content themselves with the 
infenor classes of permits, par- 
70ana6, BXidimshdns , thenfollowed 
fa/rmanas, and finally sanads 
But durmg their first century and 
a half m India, for ‘ treaty ’ oi 
‘grant,’ it is geneiaUy safe to 
substitute the word ‘ order.’ 

D 2 
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on payment of n fixed import dnfy of SJ per cent. 
ICK on goods and 2 per cent on treasure But these 
proposals, although they figure as *Boe*s Treaty ’ 
jn iVnglo-Indian instones,* never passed beyond 
the draft stage and wore rejected by the Imponal 
Court.^ Boo — obtained,- however, a permit for 

the English to reside at Surat and to travel freely 
into the infonor, together with an order for the 
redress of the injunes inflicted on them by the 
local offlciols * He afterwards received a fonnan 
1018 or grant,^ in similar although somewhat hand 
somor terms, from the hair apparent, then Vioeroy 
— oUGujarat, the province of which Burat-was-the — 
_ chief port The pnnee * allowed the English to hire, 
although not to buy or baild, a house for thair 
trade at Surat, and promised the assistance of 
boats m case they were attacked by the Portn 
guese Sir Thomas Eoe hngered long enough 
among the Mughal grandees to find that he was 
by no means regarded as the Ambassador of an 
equal sovereigu. But his presence at the Im 
penal Court, and the heir apparent’s viocroyalty 
of Gujarat, gave prestige to the En gli sh at 
Surat 

• Etod In Brnc*** AnntU 1. * ISIS, Ko copy of thli 

Carpvsi bzii l£r Focter bu 

• TJu SmbcMts of Sir Thomas pleio*dtog*th*rtUjw>vUlcnifroin 
J?(w, bj 'WnHAm F{*t«r 1B99 thfi ladl* Offi« UBS. 

Tol. L pp. lU-iiai wa, soo, *0, * 

wboro the qneetloii a daenueed wmrfj the Empwcir Shell Jihen, 

with « oMOTleteknoiiledgeaftli. Sfteenlh YiMm} of Gufuet, 
letS-ldM. Bittorji of Oujtrti, 

• id»», pp. Its !«• Aw* P- sra Oort, re— Bocd»r 

isia i®s«- 
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Meanwhile Captain Keeling, the ‘ General ’ of 
the squadron which had brought out Eoe, lesolved 
to carry the war against the Portuguese into 
Southern India. Keehng was a sailor of taste 
with a wide outlook into the possibihties of his 
times. On a previous voyage, while detained at 
Sierra Leone, he and his crew had played ‘ Hamlet ’ 
and ‘ Bichard 11. ’ by way of private theatricals.^ He 
beheved in India as a career, and wanted to carry 
his wife with him — but gave up his request on 
compensation of 200?. from the Company.^ He 
now, in 1616, sailed boldly to Malabar, and tried 
to turn the flank of the southern Portuguese base 
at Goa, by a treaty with Cahcut further down the 
coast. The allies were to drive out the Portuguese 
from Cochin, which was then to be made over to 
the Enghsh ® 

This pro]ect failed, but a halcyon period opened 
to the Enghsh at Surat. The crop-fields of 
Gujarat, with their miracle of two harvests a year, 
seemed a paradise to our stoim-tossed manners, as 
they rowed up the smooth channels of the Tapti. 
‘Often of two adjoining fields,’ they wrote, ‘one 
was as green as a fine meadow, and the other 
wavmg yellow like gold and ready to be out down.’ ^ 
They rmght regret that spices did not grow so far 

^ September 1607 lOtb March, 1616. 

~ Calendar of State Papeis, * Letter of Mr Copland, dated 
East Indies, 1618-1616, No 827. 24th December, 1618 Gazetteer 
Conrt Mmutes, December 10, of Bombay Presidency, vol i. 
1614 part i p 224, Bombay Govern- 

® Captom Keehng’s Treatymth ment Press, 1896. 
the Zamorm of Cahcut, dated 
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north, but they found eubstitntosanjhe Jne cotton 
-"■fabncs and dyo^f jippor Indio, Small English 
agonoiOB, thrown out into theintonor,' poUocted the 
^ mushns o f tho noighbonnng provincesi and'Sie 
mdigo oni[gfa7for shipment at Snrai 

Tho titular viceroyolty of tho heir apparent to 
tho Empire, loft tho real administration of Gujarat 
in tho hands of the Governor who had seen us 
shatter the Portuguoso fleet Indeed the Emperor 
Jahangir complains m his * Memoirs * that this too 
liberal official bought from the Europeans a turkey 
and other ounomties qmte regardless of the pnee.* 
An annalist makes tho transaction take place at 
Gogo, in whose safe anchorage on the opposite side 
of tho Cambay Gulf, our ships, when dnven from 
tho Swally roadstead, could always find shelter* 
The only drawbacks to the Oompany^s success at 
Surat were the ‘ voluntanes,* or pnvate traders 
from England, who began to creep in, and who, 
when their speoulationa failed, became a burden on 

* In GojKnt, rdgn and It* tefcar pcobablj 

Kathiawar MpeoUfly th« Kalhia brooflii by Oort** to wm* 

^rar of the Gnlf of Cambay for lonf callad th« Gnhiia firwL 

In Hlndnttanl it prtmrvm the 

* The if i Aw y aeenn to hare otb«r old name of Bpaniih 
bo«n iatrodnood Into India by the Amenea, Paruant Blotoan, m 
PortnguMe. Ita praaen* HIndn bu Fo«»i»I«no Portuffwa e 
•Uni name, piru, h Identical Latino 1730, glvee no obtain 

with the Portngaee* parti. dffliTed eonnd. 

from Peruana (Pom) In ite old • EIUot,BirtoTif</I«di««told 
wider aenea. Peroane and Gny if «ij oww Wrtotiaiw tL S81.fbot- 
ana wo« need to denote Spanith note. Bo* the 

It leeet ae late aa (p.106 AHgaihed. IBM) oleariy 
the of ChfiM ILe eayi Goa not Gogo. 
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the factory, or turned Muhammadans ‘ to keep 
them from starving.’ ^ 

More formidable rivals soon came upon the leie 
scene Jm 1616 a Dutch ship under Van den 
Broeck appealed in the ida‘d'stead,"but was not 
allowed to estabhsh a factory. Next year two 
Dutch ships got wrecked off the coast, and ten of 
the survivors remamed at Surat. In 1618 they lois 
received a hcense from the Mughal government, 
notwithstandmg the effoilis of Sir Thomas Eoe to 
‘turn them out,’ and in 1620 Van den Bioeck i 620 
returned to Surat as Director of Dutch trade.^ 

But the Dutch, accustomed to haihanan island 
chiefs, did not leahse that they had come under an 
Empire which insisted on good hehaviom*, and 
could crush the petty mfidel settlements by a 
stroke of the pen Even the Enghsh, backed by 
the Imperial order for trade, had to rest satisfied 
with the protection assured to all residents within 
the Mughal Empire, and were not allowed to fortify 
their house at Smat.^ The Dutch attacks on 
native vessels now involved us in the common 
disgrace of the European name, and while the 
Dutch were slaughtering us at Amboyna, in 1623, 1623 
the Enghsh at Suiat were held responsible by the 
Mughal G-ovemor for the pnacy of their most 
bitter enemies ^ He seized upon our warehouses, 

' Letteis from Surat and Ajmir 1877 , Anderson’s Enghsh m 
to the Company, 81st December, TFiesfer7^J7^^£m,pp 16,87,38 1866 
1616, to 4th March, 1617 Bruce’s ® Bruce’s Annals, sub a/rmo 
Annals, i 183 1617-18, vol i. p 196 

^ Swrat and Broach Districts, * Idem, vol i. pp 236, 248. 
p 79, Bombay Government Press, 
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ie3»-< throw onr Prosidont and factors into irons, and let 
I thorn hold thoir consultations ‘ m prison ’ ‘ for 
sovon months, amid tho rovihngs of ‘whole rabbles 
of people ’ ’ 

The Mughal Government, however, soon learned 
to disonmmato It ceased, at any rate, to confound 
tho poaooablo Unghsh traders, who paid their 
oustoms punctually and abhorred images, with the 
Portuguoso, who prostrated themselves like Hmdus 
before a tinsol goddess, and plundered the True 
Bohovers on the holy voyage to Mecca. In 1622 
our factory at Surat had organised the fleet which 
destroyed tho Portuguese power m the Persian 
Gulf,* and so outflanked the northern base of the 
Portuguese at Din, which had controlled the 
entnmoo to tho Gulf of Cambay The Knglish, 
having thus freed the approaches at Surat from the 
menace of tho Portuguese, came to be regarded by 
the Mughal Viceroy as a useful sea-pohoe 

But the Portuguese, although beaten out of the 
Gulf of Cambay and the Persian Gulf, stfll harassed 
the route to the Red Sea. Surat was the mam 
exit of the Empire to Mecca, and the Mughal 
Government hit upon the device of employing one 
nation of tho Infldals against another to keep open 
163 1 the pflgnm ocean highway In 1629 it granted 
letters of marque to our President at Surat to make 
reprisals on all Portuguese ships, whether at sea 

OaUmdar cf BMordt, 1630-1697 MuOffloj 

Poptr. Eul 1623-1636. Epport, pp. 17-19 

No. 4S8. eoptore of Omrai, m 10S3, vtd* 

Idm, iea6-10» No. C6. anU, toL L pp. CIO, 82&-eca 

• and Ptman Oitif 
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or in harbour.^ Next year a Surat Governor again 1680 
witnessed a repulse of tbe Portuguese from bis 
nver, ‘ our Engbsb ’ dnvmg tbe landing parties 
pell mell into tbe sea, and ‘ not feanng to run up 
to tbe cbin in water, even to tbe frigates’ sides.’ 

We rescued tbe Viceroy’s son in tbe sigbt of tbe 
whole people, ‘ to tbeir great admiration and our 
nation’s gieat honour.’ ^ In tbe following winter, 
Deceml^r 1630, the tieaty of Madrid declared 
that thenceforth the Engbsb and Portuguese 
should dwell at peace in tbe Indies, and enjoy 
a free commerce open to both — a consummation 
not to be attained by parchment albances ® 

Tbe Engbsb at Surat thus early won for 
themselves a lecogmsed position as trustworthy 
payers of revenue and as a maritime patrol ior 
tbe-Mugbal Empire^ "On "shore tbe Empbe was, 
within its limits, all powerful, but at sea it 
depended on mercenary fleets. As it held in 
check tbe pirate nests along tbe western shores of 
India by subsidising tbe Abyssiman chiefs who bad 
settled on that coast, so it looked to tbe Engbsb 
at Surat to keep open tbe ocean path of pflgnmages 
to tbe holy cities of tbe Eed Sea. Tbe Mughal 

' Farman or ‘ order,’ of the Phihp IV , Nov. 15, 1680 When, 

6 th April, 1629 however, the Governor of the E I 

® Calendar of State Papers, 0. attended on Lord Dorchester 
East Indies, 1630-1684, No 87, to learn its precise force, the league 
October 17, 1680 was explained to mean httle more 

® ‘ Abstmebunt m futurum ab than the articles of 1604 — i e sea- 
omni prseda, captione, offensione fightmg beyond the Cape at the 
et spoho,’ with ‘hberum com- Company’s own risk Calendar 
meroium’ for the two nations of State Papers, East Indies, 

Treaty between Charles I. and 1630-1684, No. 184. 
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iMO sDpromaoy was casontially of land ongm. It had 
started from Central Asia, spread from the monn 
tain passos across the Punjab, forced jfcs way 
through tho Aravnlli deserts to Gujarat, and fol 
lowed tho coorsea of two mighty nvers, the Indos 
and tho (Jangoa, to tho opposite shores of India, 
From tho vast hinterland of Emduston the Mnghal 
Emperors wore constrained to find an outlet to the 
ocoan But tho groat distanco of thoir capitals in 
North Westom India from tho coast rendered it 
unpossiblo, when they had found an ontlet, to 
oxoroise an offootivo Boo-control 

On the oast, Portnguose bnocanoers and Ara- 
ianesa pirates swept tho Bay of Bengal, and 
the Mughal Viooroy had, by a special tax, to 
maintain an armed flotilla to beep open the 
mouths of the Ganges On the west, the royal 
galleons and fngates of Portagal hloobed the 
approaohes to the Indna and the Gulf of Oambay 
"What the nver fleet of the Bengal Vioeroy did for 
the Gangotio delta, the Indian Emperors resolved 
that the English at Surat shonld do for the 
Arabian Ocean. Our squadrons formed, m foot, 
tho naval complement to the land conquest of 
Gnjarat by the Mughal Empire The anarchy 
which had ended just as we arrived gave place to a 
ponod of prospenty unexampled in the history of 
tho provmoe Caravans came and went to all the 
inlunrl capitals of India — Goloonda, Agra, Delhi, 
Iiahore , the products of Asia, from the Straite of 
Malacca to the Persian Gulf, were pfled up on the 
wharves of the Tapti Merohante floobed m such 
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numbers to Suiat that during the busy winter i«53o 
months lodgings could scarcely be had.^ A suc- 
cession of able men dnected the English factoiy ; 
and soon after 1616 a Suiat chaplain * commenced 
those libel al researches into the native customs 
and religions, which aie among the most honour- 
able memorials of our Indian rule, and vhich 
have done much to mould that lulo to the needs 
of the people. 

The Company saw the position which its little 
band of servants had won on the Gulf of Camba}^, 
and lecogmsed the_P^ident.at.SuraI as the chief 
of the JEnglish in India. After Amboyna the hopes 
of reviving the trade in the Spice Ai’chipelago 
flickered out, and in 1630 even Bantam, its head- 
quarters in Java, was declared subordinate to 
Surat.^ In the same year a calamity fell upon icao 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the terrible 
meaning of the word famine in India under native 
rule. Whole districts and cities were left bare of 
inhabitants. 

In 1631 a Dutch merchant reported that only ig 31 
eleven of the 260 families at Swally survived. He 
found the load thence to Surat covered with 
bodies decaying ‘ on the highway where they died, 

^ Imperial Oazcttcci of India, sect of the Parsecs, the ancient 
vol xiu pp 121-2, 1887 inhahif-ants of Persia, together 

" Honry Lord, in 1616, ‘ loft with the religion and manners of 
one of the Enghsh ships for a each Sect. London, 1630 4to. 
charge of souls on shore,’ and Sir Thomas Eoe also made a 
after fourteen years pubhshed A considerable collection of onentol 
Display of Uuo Forraigno Sects, MSS on his travels 
the sect of the Bamma/ns, the ® Bruce’s Armais, i. 804. 
a/ncient natives of India, and the 
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163* [thoro] being no ono to bnry them ' * In Bnrat, 
that great and crowded city, he ‘ could hardly 
see any living persons,* but the corpses ‘at the 
comer of the streets ho twenty together, nobody 
burying them ' Thir^ thousand had penshed in 
tho town alone Pestilence followed famine The 
President and ten or eleven ^^f the Enghsh factors 
fell victims, with ‘ divers inferiors now taken into 
Abraham’s bosom * * — three fonrths of the whole 
settlement ‘ No man can go in the streets withonfe 
giving groat alms or being in danger of being 
murdered, for the poor people cry ^oui “ Give 
ns sustenance, or kill us ’* * • ‘ This, that was in a 
manner the garden of the world, is tnxned into a 
wildomegs ' * 

The Dutchman estimated that it would take 
three years before the trade could revive at Borat 
Indeed, ono striking contrast between native and 
British rule was the slowness of recovery from 
famine m the Mughal Empire. But the English 
at Surat clung to the wreck of their settlement, 
and their new jnnsdiotion over our other fewtones 
xrr Indfs pl&ced at thexp commssd th© Tviale d the 
Oompany’s ships in the Indian seas A strong 
naval force thus oame under the oentrahsed 
control of Surat The Company had from twenty 
to twenty five vessels employed m the East Indies, 
chiefly in port to port trade ‘ In 1629, it declared 

* OcU*»Aar <if BUd» P<^9r% * Idsv\y No. S4L 

Em* Indito, 1680-ieM, No. 241 » Twenty two fai 1628. CoZtfw- 

• No. 267 JinucySS, i 2 «r q/ Stoi# Pajw, Ewt Indl*. 

Oaa. 1022-1624. IntrodQ gtian , lTT 42Sin 

‘ No. 241 
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that during the past twelve years it had ‘ sent out 1617 
fifty-seven ships containing 26,690 tons, besides 
eighteen pinnaces, to be worn out by tiading from 
poit to port m The Indies.’ ^ 

To this scattered fleet, strongly armed and 
always eager to fight, the Surat factory added a 
local flotilla of stout sea-going craft, carrying two 
to six guns apiece, and charged with the de- ‘ 
fence of the Tapti estuary and Gulf of Cambay. 

Ten of these Sm'at ‘ giabs and galhvats ’ are 
said to have existed in 1615, during Captain 
Downton’s six weeks’ battle with the Portuguese, 
and from that year the permanent estahhsh- 
ment of our Indian navy has been leckoned.^ 

In 1622, four of them accompamed the squad- [ 
iron which' diove the Portugues’e'Trom Ormuz j 
and the Persian Gulf.® These Sm'at cruisers were <' 
greatly supeiior to the Poituguese ‘ fiigates.’ ^ 

Yet the Portuguese ‘ frigates ’ sufficed to make it 
unsafe for Dutch ships to he in at the Malabar load- 
steads.® The broad lateen sails, hght draught, and 
hardy rowers of the Sm^at ‘ grabs ’ enabled them 
to outmancEuvie both the Dutch and the Lisbon 
galleons along the shore When combined with 
the heavily armed Enghsh ships engaged in the 
port to port trade, they made up a formidable foice. 

coming home Idem, 1626-1629, between the ongmal Spanish 
No 726 fragaia, or row-boat, and the 

^ Idem, 1626-1629, No 786 final development of the fiigate 
® AccordmgtoLow’sHwtori/ of into a war-ship of 60 to 60 guns 
tlie Indn,cm N<wy,vol 1 pp 16,24 ^ Dutch MS Eecords, Eeport 

® Idem, pp 87, 38 and Balance Sheet of the Trade 

‘These Indo Portuguese ‘fn- at Surat, Jnne 20, 1684, mdeowte, 
gates ’ mark an mtermediate stage vol 1 pp 820-1. 
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>»“ Tho 'S^ooroy at Goa now fonad Ins whole hue 
of cornmniucntion on the west coast of India 
dominated by our Surat factory Tho English at 
Surat, on thoir side, felt the necessity for a direct 
trndo with tho pepper districts and spice ports of 
Malabar, which also remained the Indian marts 
of exchange for the more pre cious, oloves and 
_nntniBgB of the Eastern Arohipelago Enropean 
diplomacy had failed to secnre peace between the 

icM Chnsban nations m Asia Bo m 1634, the 
Vioaroy of Goa and the English President at Snrat 
took the matter mto their own hands and entered 
into direct negotiations They mgned a formal 

ISIS truce, whioh in 1635 they developed mto a 
commercial convention on the basis of the m 
effective Madnd treaty of 1680 Two Enghsh 
ships were annually to obtam a cargo at Goa, two 
more might load at other Portuguese feotones 
Tho long promised Itberum commermum between 
the Enghsh and Portngnese m India became an 
aocomphshed fact ‘ 

It was this talent of isolated groups of English 
men for matang their power felt m distant regions, 
that corned the Company through the dark days 
of Charles I They tMod their faotoiy at 
Snrat mto a sea defence of the Mughal Empire, 
convoyed noble and unpenal devotees to the 
Persian GnU on their way to Mecca, and guarded 

' The Mle Offloe Reearte tartotaim tMlr ol 164S ei 
(5MteabTBitic»,LB84,fco»note) preuir jm. the del. u a 
tndiaUa Jejinerj 1085-S e« the aOJeneler 168fl,n£niTe«irtae.— 

Set* ol tlm Botet-Goe eontenlion, DmirtJtWe Gorji* Omwr##l Rwie 
Bat OUiM lH of the Anglo- naiipt*, roL rL jmit L p. ^*0, 
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the pilgrim route. Their Dutch rivals, although 
much stronger in men and ships in Asiatic waters, 
found themselves on the Gujarat coast in the grip 
of the Mughal power. Nor did the Hollanders, 
secm'e of the Spice Archipelago, care so much to 
jome to terms with the Indian Portuguese. 

But while our Surat factors thus secured a strong 
losition and earned large profits for their masters, 
ihey also, in spite of their masters, did a lucrative 
}rade on their own account. The Company 
Tiewed with mixed emotions the rismg power of its 
servants m the East It had seen its President 
at Surat commission a squadron to wage open war i 628 
on the Portuguese.^ But for a local factory to 
make a treaty on its own account with an 
independent European Power was a dangerous 
audacity. Yet, m spite of the home Directors’ 
alarm ^ and half-heartedness, this convention of i636 
the Goa Viceroy with the President at Surat 
became the basis of the settlement of the Indies. 

Even Holland began to reahse that, notwith- 
standing her Spice Island supremacy, the Enghsh 
understood the greater game of Indian pohtics 
better than her own servants m the East. The 
Dutch factors at Surat contrasted their msigmfi- 
cance with the strong position which the English, 
by the favour of the Mughal Sovereign, enjoyed ® 

^ Brace’s Annals, p 294, vol i and from the Governor to Lord 
OommiBsion dated 12th Deo ,1628 Aston, 8rd March, 1686, Brace’s 
Calendar of State Pa/pers, East Annals, p 836, vol i 
Indies, 1625-1629, No 768 ^ MS Dutch Eeoords , Letter 

® Letter of the East India Com* from Surat to the Directors at 
pany to the Secretary of State, Amsterdam, August 80, 1681, &c. 
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1531 ‘Wo have no real power in these oonntees,’ they 
lament, ‘ while the (hlnghal) Governors can always 
revenge any real or protended affront, by laying an 
embargo on the Company’s property ’ ' The troth 
IS that the Dutch Governors General at Batavia, 
domineering over their petty island ehiefs, had the 
very worst traimng for the direction of distant 
faotones under the irresistible Mughal Emperors 
‘ The English get daily a firmer footuig in India,’ 
lui ' should act m concert with the English,’ ‘ a 
good understanding with the English is the best 
guarantee of our commerce in India ’ — the Dutch 
factors at Surat reiterated m vain.’ 

From their height of prosperity the handful of 
jjj, Enghsh at Surat were suddenly oast down. In 
1036, arrived Captain Weddell of Oourten’s 
Association, with a letter from King Charles to our 
President, intimatmg that under His Majesty's 
authority six ships ‘ had been sent on a voyage of 
drsooTarj' to the South Seas,’ and that ‘ the Kmg 
himself had a particular mterest ’ m the expedition.* 
Presently came news that two of these ships ‘ to 
the South Seas ’ had turned pirates m the Bed 
[ Sea, and plundered an Indian vessel The Mughal 
I Governor at once seiied our factory at Surat, 

' threw the President and Council into prison for two 
months, and only released them on payment of 
18,0001 , * and on their solemn oath ^ spite of 


* SIS. Dnlch l>H«r 

tram Bant to tb* Qtrmnor* 

* ira Dutch B*cordi Eepori 
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their protestations of innocence), never again to 1686 
molest a Mughal ship. 

As in 1623 the Mughal G-ovemment had held 
the Company’s servants responsible for the piracy 
of their pubhc enemies the Dutch, ^ so in 1636 
it pumshed them for the piracy of Courten’s 
interlopers. ‘ Wee must beare the burthen,’ says 
a sorrowful despatch, ‘ and with patience sitt still, 
until we may find these frowning tymes more 
auspicious to us and to our afiayres.’^ 

A still heavier blow was about to fall on the 
poor prisoners at Surat. While the piracies of 
Courten’s Association brought them into disgrace 
with the Mughal Government, the ablest Captam 
of the interlopers, Weddell, resolved to snatch the 
frmts of the Surat President’s convention with the 
Portuguese Viceroy. He sailed to Goa, and, on the 
strength of a letter from King Charles, got leave to 1637-8 
hu*e a house and to land his goods.® After foremg 
himself, by the same authority, on the Company’s 
strugghng factories from the Bay of Bengal to near 
the Straits of Malacca, he fixed his headquarters at 
Rajapur on the Bombay coast The site was well 


^ Ante, p 56 

^ Chaplain Anderson, relying 
on the Snrat Becords, quotes 
these words as coming from the 
factors Tlie English zn Western 
India, p. 90 Bruce ascribes them 
to mstructions from the Directors, 
Without specifymg his authority. 
Annals, i. 849 The General In- 
structions of the Court, however, 
sometimes recapitulated the con- 

voL n. 


tents of * letters home ’ The draft 
of this letter from the Court may 
now be read in Letter Book, i 
pp 162-3, India Office MSS It 
refers primarily to Cobb’s pira- 
cies (another of Courten’s cap- 
tams), but immediately adds. 
‘The like wee saie of Captam 
WeddeU and his Compame ’ 

® Bruce’s Annals, sub anno 
1687-1688, p. 852, vol. i. 
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chosen It lay np a long tidal oroel^ m the 
indopondont Kingdom of Bijapnr,' ahont half way 
botwoon Goa and tho modom city of Bombay It 
thus out in two tho Company’s hue of com 
mamoation between Surat and Goa^ as the Com 
pany’s settlement at Surat had out m two the 
Portuguese hno of communication between Goa 
and Bin Tho Mughal Bmpiro had not then 
advanced ao far down the coast, and Bajapur* 
formed a chief inlet of the Arabian commerce for 
tho yet nnconqnered kingdoms of tho South. In 
vain the Oompany’e eorvants at Surat protested, 
and tned to found a nval station in the South. 
Captain Weddell seonred by lavish gifts the 
support of the King of Bijapnr, and began to plant 
faotonea along the coast* The sagacity of his 
selection is proved by the port whioh these faotones 
played m the subsequent annals of the Company 
From home the Surat factory could get no 
succour, nor any certain sound from theix distracted 
masters, then m their desperate straggle with the 
Court cabal We have seen that fifty seven ships 
besides eighteen pinnaces had been sent out for 
port-to-port trade alone, dnrmg the twelve years 
ending 1629 The Company s Eeoords, which 
durmg the same penod abound m journals of 
voyages to and from India, only preserve eight 


■ yUt mt4, TtJ. L jp. 15»- 
m By»plir 1>»» not SnoHr 

•noraod io (be llDgi»l SmeSn 
tffllSSS. 
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such documents for the thirteen disastrous years leio to 

1G40 

horn King Charles’ grant to Courten’s Association 
m 1635 to His Majesty’s death m 1649.^ But the 
Surat factors, thus left to ruin, asserted their 
vitahty m a wholly unexpected manner. They 
practically kept up the trade on their own account, 
continued to patrol the pilgrim highway, and mam- 
tained an attitude a;t once so reasonable and so 
resolute, that the Mughal G-ovemment repented of 
havmg pumshed them for the pnacy of then nvals. 

As the Emperor used the Enghsh to check 
the piracy of the Portuguese, so he employed 
them to brmg it to an end The Portuguese had 
continued to plundei Mughal ships, subject to such 
lepnsals as the Enghsh could inflict on them. 

But the Enghsh President at Smat had now made 
a tieaty on his own account with the Groa Yiceroy : 

Why should he not also include in it the Indian 
Government ? In 1639, the Smat Council found 1639 
themselves raised mto negotiatois between the 
Mughal Governor and the Portuguese ^ The degen- 
erate successors of Albuquerque and the half -breed 
corsairs of Goa transferred for a time their phacies 
fiom the Mecca route to the Bay of Bengal, and 
the cold shadows which had fallen on the Surat 
factory weie again warmed into piosperity under 
the sunshine of the Mughal Court.® However low 
the fortunes of the Company sank under King or 

* List of Manno Kecords, " Bruce’s Annals, i. 358 

India Office, Folio, p 4 — on- ^ Suiumansed from the India 

dontly mcompletc, houeier, for OfficcEecordsandBruco’s^nna^s, 
tbcsojears. 1638-1640, ol i 35S,<S.c 

E 2 
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Commonwcftlth in England, tho Surat factory grew 
lUT wth a strength of its own. In 1057 tho Company 
decided that there should bo but one Presidency in 
India — and that Snrat * 

I have narrated at some length the rise of tho 

( Surat factory for sovoml reasons It formed the 
first headquarters of tho Enghsh in India — a centre 
of English control in tho East which had a Titahty 
in itself apart from tho Company in London, and 
which won by its Persian Gulf viotory our first 
rovonuo grant — tho Customs of Gombroon’ — and 
profoundly inflnencod our later settlements on the 
Indian continent It also illustrates tho position 

( which tho English qmokly secured in the economy 
of tho Mughal Empire as a sure sonroe of revenue, 
a sea pohco for the coast, and the patrol of the ocean 
path to Mecca, gradually developmg mto nego- 
tiators on behalf of the native Government Surat 
forms the type of an early Enghsh settlement 
under the strong hand of the Mughal Emperors. 

• ME Court Book, No. *4, ’ Vi* laUr. vok I tSO. 

p, 18. I)ec«nber 1667 
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CHAPTER m 

OUR FIRST SETTLEMENTS ON THE MADRAS COAST 

1611-1658 

The problem wMcli lay before tbe English on the 
East coast of India was a more complex one. The 
Mughal Empire had not yet reached those distant 
shores. Instead of the firm order which it imposed 
on its provinces, the conflict of dynasties and races 
stiU raged. The inland Moslem Kings of Colconda 
advanced then: boundaries to the Madras coast 
after the destruction of the Hindu Suzerainty of 
Vijayanagar at the battle of Tahkot in 1565. But 
the remnants of that ancient Hindu dynasty had 
sought refuge, and again gathered strength, in its 
eastern maritime provinces. There, backed by 
the shore-Ea]as, its feudatories in more prosperous 
times, the descendants of the Hindu over-lords 
still disputed with the Golconda Moslems the hill 
tracts, the river deltas, and tidal lagoons. 

The Madras coast looked out towards the 
Eastern Archipelago as the Bombay coast looked 
out towards Africa and the Cape. The Portu- 
guese, advancing eastwards from their Afncan base, 
formed their first and most lasting settlements on 
the Bombay side , the Dutch, reverting westwards 
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J lrom tbwr Spico lahad doizumone, cetahhsbect aem 
solrosohjodyonthoBayofBongiiL J^C09Jiey-- 

.-■Q^^otiiod-a Bottleffiont fit Bulioafc^ a long, low lale 
mth tho anrf broakinff on its outer shores, and a 
fiholtorod lagoon strotolung rewards to the Tnmn 
land, nbont twenty throo nulos north of Madras 
city ^ Its groat baokwator, or ‘ Pulicat Bake,’ formed 
bj tho son bnratreg throngb the sand dtrees of the 
coast in some anoiont oyolomo storm, afiorded a 
haven for tho shipping of those days 
<ni In 1011 Captain Hippon and PeterHons re ‘The 

Globe ’ of onr seventh Separate Voyage* essayed 
n landing at Pohoat. Plons was a Hollander who 
had learned the secrets of the Indian trade while 
re the Hatch service Captain Hippon, with the 
knowledge thus obtained, resolved to strike into 
the port-to-port trade, which bartered the oahooes 
of the Madras coast for the spices of the Bastern 
Archipelago Not nnnatnraJly, the Dutch, who 
had meanwhile built a fort at Puhoat, ‘ did beare 
a hard hand against them.’ The Queen of the I 
place refused even to see our Captain, saying that I 
a grant hud already been given to the Hollanders *1 
But Hippon althongh oast down was not dismayed. 

He safled further up the coast, and landed at 
Pettapoh, at the mouth of a southern channel of 


■ PoUat, tot is° as s" H 

wa long. W a *4" E, now 
p»rl of OitngtlpMt VlMtaet, tad 
btt t pojratotlcai ol tlwnt 6,000. 
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XnSla, ttS, tl. p. 360 Ed. 1886. 
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the Eastna delta more exposed to the monsoon isii 
than Pnhoat, yet sufficiently sheltered for a ship to 
nde ont a storm.^ There he arrived on August 18, 
1611, was well received by the local G-ovemor, and 
left two supercargoes to found our first shore set- 
tlement on the Bay of Bengal.^ Of its fortunes 
piesently. 

In 1614 another captain of the Engh’sh Com- 
pany cast longmg eyes on Puhcat. The Dutch 
‘ Eector of all the factories upon that coast ’ and 
his heutenant, who was ‘ Bnghsh-bom,’ feasted the 
visitors m their ‘ castle,’ but firmly refused to let 
them trade ^ The Anglo-Dutoh treaty of 1619 
at length gave us this right, and at the same time 
compelled us to pay half the charges of the gar- 
rison A band of Enghsh factors accordingly 
landed at Puhcat in 1620, and for a year their trade 1^20 
went ‘ roundly forwaid.’ ^ But the Dutch opposi- 
tion,® which was to culminate m the tragedy of 
? Amboyna, soon rendered our position untenable at 
' Puhcat, and in 1628, shortly after that tragedy. 


‘ Manual of the Ktstna Dis- 
trict, pp 89, 180, compiled for 
the Government Madras 1888. 

“ Captam Hippon landed his 
goods apparently on the 26tli 
August Pettapoh, from the , 
Telugu, pedda, great, and path, 
village, 18 the modem Nizam- 
patam m Kistna District, lat 16° 
64' 80" N , long 80° 42' 86" E , 
with a population of between 
4,000 and 6,000 Imperial Gaz- 
etteer of India, voh s p 838 
Ed 1886 See also the India 


Office List of Factory Becords, 
p. xxm , folio 1897 
® Voyage of JohnGoumey and 
Thos Brockedon mthe ‘James.’ 
Letter of 28 July, 1614 , Calen- 
dar of State Papers, East Indies, 
1618-1616, No 766 , Letters 
Beceived hy the East India Com- 
pamy, vol u pp 80-87 
^ Calendar of State Papers, 
East Indies, 1617-1621 Nos 884, 
1129 

® Dutch MS records m Tu8ia 
Office, 1620-2a 
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1C33 jvD had to quii tho lagoon iaven for & refage 
farfhor north * Lator English projects to re 
OQoapy Polioafc* camo to nothing, and our first 
ntlempt at a fiottloniont on the ifadras coast ended 
in /oilaro and a heavy loss 

The mad-crcolcs o£_^^poIi, 'where Oaptam 
mi Hippon had found BholtermlBll, promieed, under 
tho protection of tho powerful Golconda Kings, a 
iCH bettor fortune In 1014 Peter PIojtb built a half 
fortified factory at Pottepoh with a lofty flogstaS. 
But its mangrove-swamps were deadly, the trade 
icai was small, and the factory was dissolv^ in 1631, 
tt sohtary merchant being left to coUeot country 
cloths from the fever atnoken delta of the Kistno. 
it» 3ii 1G33 tho English again settled at Pettapoli, 
and tho faotory lingered on to 1687, when it was 
finally broken np by orders from home. "What the 
Dutch were to us at Puhoat the pestilenoe proved 
to us at Pettapolu A local ■writer in 1687 desoribes 
the whole region as depopulated and the trade 
‘ wholly ruined,* * there beong scarce people left to 
sow and reap their httle borvesk** 

Thus perished our first two settiemente on the 
Madras coast But Oaptam Hippon, although he 
Bought shelter at PettapoU in 1611, seems to have 
Buspeoted its unhealthiness, and after a halt soiled 
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a few days northward, to^^asiJipatarQ.^ This leii 
ancient port lay north of the great projection of 
fen-lands and mnd-banks formed by the months of 
the Kistna (as Pettapoli lay to the south) and was 
to that extent better protected from the Monsoon. 
Around it stretched a dreary expanse of sand, 
flooded into swamps during the months of the rains. 

To seawards, silt-bars and sand deposits make it 
unsafe for large modern ships to anchor within five 
miles of the shore, and from October to Becember 
the monsoon often renders it imapproachable. Yet 
it formed a coveted roadstead on the open coast- 
hne of Madras, and became the scene of bitter 
rivalries — ^Enghsh, Dutch, and French. Its earhest 
survivmg tombstone commemorates the ‘ Chief by 
Water and by Land of the Dutch India Company 
on the Coromandel Coast. Died August 29, 1624.’ ^ 162 * 
A later but more romantic memorial of the English 
settlers long shaded their dusty evening drive, and 
was known as ‘ Ehza’s Tree ; ’ after Sterne’s 
‘ Ehza,’ ^ who here solaced an uncongenial Indian 
marriage by a sentimental correspondence with the 
author of ‘ Tristram Shandy.’ 

On August 31, 1611, Captain Hippon, and his 

* Factory Eeeorda of the late Indui Office, p. 88, 1891. 

Eastlndia Company, India Office, * Government Manual of ths 
folio 1897, p xn. The name Ktatna Dtstnct, p 100 Madras, 
Masnh-patanam = Maohh-pata- 1883 (The Jacob Dedel of ante, 
nam, * Fish-town ; * and its har- vol 1, p 379, footnote 2 ) 
hour IB still known as Machli- ’ More strictly ‘ Elizabeth ’ 
bandar, ‘ Fish Port.* hnpenal Bdater or Mrs Draper The tree 
Oatetteer of India, p 862, vol ii was washed away by the cyclone 
1886. Cf. Sir George Birdwood'e wave of 1864 Kutna District 
Btport on the Old Betords of the Manual, p 128, footnote. 
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iin Dntoh Loutonani Poter Plons, cast mohor at 
irnsulipatam, loaded tip * The Globe ’ with the local 
calicoes, and Bailed tjastwards to exchange them for 
Bpicos at Pantam and the noh prodnots of Siam * 
They left behind a few Enghshmen to collect 
more ' white olothe ' pending their return. Prom 
that date an Enghah trade went on, at first he 
twcon hlasuhpatam and Sumatra or Java, hot 
I gradually throwing out offshoots along the Bay of 
’ Bengal, and oventnolly doing business with Surat 
and du^ot with England, ^cilesuhpatam^jras-the— 
chief seaport of the Moslem Kings^oLGoloonda, 
who wore not subdued by the Mughal Empire untfl 
1687* It formed the outlet for the Goloonda 
diamonds and rubies, for the marvels of textile 
mdustry which had developed tinder the fostering 
core of that loxanoas inland Ooori, and for the com 
moner * white cloths * woven on the coast. The 
profits from their barter for the gold, camphor, hen 
^ some (* benjamin ') and spices of the Eastern Arohi 
j pelago end Siam were immense In 1627 our 
I Oounefl at Batavia recommended their Honorable 
I Masters m London to send out each year 67,60(X 
m specie to Masuhpatam to bo invested in country 
cloths, which would be exchanged in Batavia for 
apices at a profit of 136, OOO?.* 

In Masubpatam the English found a half way 
mart between the West and the Par East, scarcely 
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3811 the JooaJ Governor their fnond. Next year the 
English felt strong enough to give a severe lesson 
to this potty magnate, who seema to have been 
unpopular in his own oity As he refused to pay a 
sum of money dne to them, they seised hia son 
and, in their own words, 'earned him aboard our 
ship pnsonor in spite of one thousand of his people, 
to tho Oompany*s benefit, the hononr of our King 
and country, and to the great content of all the 
Moors * ^ Soon oftorwards the local Governor was 
dismissed and heavily fined, while the ‘Pbighah 
obtained leave to trade at Masnhpatam as freely 
as the Dutch or any other nation,* ‘ No factory 
1619 in India/ says a report in 1619, ‘hath been sc for 
innate and thrifty ’ • 

Bui the oontrol of Golconda over its distant 
provinces was very diSeront from the firm grasp of 
the Mughal Empire We must bear in mind that 
the old Hmdu rulers, whom the Golconda Kingdom 
displaced, still exercised an anthonty on the coast , 

I and it was from them and not from the Golconda 
Court that we received our first grants at Maenli 
patam * The confusion was scarcely less wild than 
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the of nviil n:*iivo clnimnnts on ibc same 

into v.hich the En/;h>h and the Eicnch 
plunged a centnr}* Inter. The reheat of a rebel 
.‘'On of tlio Mu'^hnl Emperor tbrougb the district^ 
in IG‘21 added to the disorder. The Dutch again 1024 
\\on over the local Go\crnor, \\ho made otn position 
Mn^ufTerahlo.’ Unable to re‘^i^t or icvcnge his 
‘foul injtiric'^,’ otn factors ic'^ohcd in despair to 
abandon Masniijt.itam. They doclatcd the}' would 
never return e\ce)tt under a grant from the King 
of Goleenda direct.* On September 27, 1G28, they ir>23 
‘’tole out of their factory, lea\ing all behind, and 
secretly sot off in a small boat for Armagaon.” 

Theii haul cxpoiicnces in that ^\^ld roadstead 
further down the coast, I shall presently relate. 

In 1G30, finding it impossible to collect a suflicicnt 
supply of the ‘white cloths’ at Armagaon, they 
crept back to I^Iasulipatam.'* They returned to a 
city silenced by death, with no one cither to help 
or hinder them. The great famine W'hich desolated 
Suiat, had stretched across the w^holo Indian 
continent At Masulipatam, our returned factors 
reported that ‘the major part of w^cavers and 
washers arc dead and the country almost ruinated.’ 

‘ The living w^ere eating up the dead, and men durst 


clucfB or Kniks of Iho klrvdins Ecn* 
board for half a century longor, in 
Bpito of the claunB and tho ofTorls 
of tho Mussulman Kings of 
Golconda Vidcposi, p 80, foot 
note 8. 

’ Pnneo Tilirza Khurram, after- 
words Emperor Shah Johan. 


Manual of iho Kuina District, 
p. 85 

® Bruco’s Annah, i. 295. 

’ Calendar of 'State Papers, 
East Indies, 1625-1G29, Nos G68, 
71G. 

State Papers, ut supra, 1G30- 
1G84, Nob 88, 108. 
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1630 scarcely m tho conntiy for fear they ehoold 
bo killed and oaten * ‘ 

As tbo final annosntaon of Gujarat to the 
Afughol Empiro had pat on end to anarchy on 
the North u'estom coast of India, and enabled the 
English to sottio scouroly at Snrat, so the gradual 
ostablishmont of the Golconda Afusohnan dynasty 
on tho East coast gave ns on assured position at 
ATasuhpatain In both cases we oommenoed with 
permits from subordinate coast anthonties, and 
wero ovontuol/y forced to seek a guarantee hnm 
the inland sovoroign power 

What the Pnnee Imperial's grant to Sir Thomas 
Boo had been to our Surat faotoiy, the ‘ Golden 
Phimmund ' of the King of Golconda m 1C32 proved 
to the Enghah settlement at Masnhpatann* * Under 
1SS3 the shadow of Ale, the King, they shali sit down at 
rest and m safety * * In return, our factors en 
gaged to import Persian horses for His Majesty of 
Golconda. Next year they were strong enongh to 
iw send out a trading party northwards to attempt a 
settlement m Bengal The importance of Masnh 
pa tad isxshotf declined on the growth of the mare 
southern settlement which it founded at Madras m 
leJ 1639 But m spite of the confusions arising from 
the struggle of the ooest-Bajaa with the inland 
kin gdom of Golconda, and of the safaseguent 
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collapse of Golconda il<^olf bcneaUi ibc acl\aiicmg 
power of the Mughal Empire, Masuhpataiu re- 
mained, and still remains, an impoilant seat of 
Indo-European trade ' 

Armagaon, the roadstead in which our fugitive 
factors fiom i^fasulipatam sought shcltci in 162 S, 
lay a few dajs’ sail down the coast, and about forty 
miles north of our first attempted settlement at 
Puheat. Armagaon now* figures as ‘ a shoal and 
lighthouse ’ on modern charts, and its port* is but 
a poor Milage with some solar salt-pans and no 
commerce. In 1026 the English Council at 
BataMa had obtained lea\c from the potty coast 
chief at Aimagaon to erect a factoiy.^ The flight 
of our factors fiom i^rasuhpatam, two yeais later, 
made Armagaon, miserable as it was, 0111 sole 
shelter on the East coast. Bcsolvcd to hold it to 
the last, they landed twelve cannons fiom passing 
ships, and formed themselves into a small militia of 
tw*enty-three soldieis and merchants, against ‘ the 
depredations of the natives and of the Dutch ’ * — 1020 
our first fortified garrison in India. But the place 

‘ Go\ominont Manual of Ihc Imperial QascUccr of lndxa,\d[, 
KutnaDi«lnct,j}.{iO,{^c Bruco’s iv. C20, and vol. i 801. 1885 
Annals, i, 454. Blrd^vood's Be- ’ Lettors from tbo President 
port on iho Old Bccords in the and Council at Bata\ia, 8rd Au- 
India Office, in multw locis The gust 1625, and 25tli February, 
contmuouB Masubpatam papers 1625-26 Bruce’s Annals, a 269. 
from 1640 to 1700 are catalogued The date is usually gi\ on as 1626, 
in tbo India Office Fobo of Fac- as tbo month of February came 
tory Records, pp. 41-42. 1897. within that year, Old Stylo 

^ Locally known as Durga- ■* Bruco’s Annals, i. 290, 296, 
rayapatnam or Durgaraz-pata- Calendar of State Papers, East 
nam, lat 18° 59' N , long 80° Indies, 1626-1629, No. 866 Ar- 
12' E. Population, 2,128 m 1881. magaon fort was built in 1628-29. 
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ten wnB too poor for onght save a temporary refnge. 
Country olotbo conjd not bo bought m auffioient 
quantity Most of our factore flitted back to 
16 M Sfasulipatoni in 1030, and Ajmagaon was piaob 
1 caUy nbandonod for a notr^ttlement further 
ten 1030 Again the Company lost, in the 

ond, tho outlay on hoiiduigs and fortifioationB.' 

Tho now BotUoment was Madras In 1639 
1C3S Francis May, a member of tho Masuhpatam 
Council and Ohiof at Annagaon, proposed to got 
froo of tho stroggla with tho Dutch by founding 
a factory to tho south of their PnJioat sottlement.’ 
Ho discovorod the place he wanted, thirty miles 
down tho coast from Pnllcat, with a praoboahls 
roadstead, and a fnondly Portuguese colony on 
j Bhono. liio local Hmdu chief welcomed the Eng 
I lish and obtained lor them from his inland Baja 
(the descendant of the one© great Hindu Smorama 
' of Vijayanagar) a grant for a piece of land on the 
shore and tho nght to build a fort’ The local 
I chief piously directed that the new settlement 
should be called after his father, and the natrvee 
know it by his name * to this day, but the English 


f Tb« expsndftore cm tlv lari 
aiem* fat 1000 pttgodMM, 

«S8. Oatetttiaro/0ia(4Paj>tr$^ 

Ejirt lniits, 16®0-1M4, No. 
U9. 

• ifadra* Gfowwruja Uatatal 
qf AdPwtirirai*^ toL L p. 1« 
folio. JUdrtJ GoTwnmttt 
1685. Bruw** AnnnU, L 888. 

• Dfttod Irt Moreh, 158®. J 
lWboy»'Wh«el®'» Uairas in &* 
OUm Ttma, cowpBoJ /fcm **• 


Btaeri*, Tt2. L p. 35. 
Hadiw 1861. Tho rwmmpto of 
tlM dfioMij hiJ pei- 

tM fn 1594 at ChtndTt^ (in 
IfartbAioc^iyiMtiieiyahoatmrmitj 
ntDea acmlh wk Cram hUdzM) 
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IUjft,1580 Innedtoiuthosn^ 

* Ghtmupi*, vhsne* 

;»tmTi*Trt, tbo Itttlv* CSSl* fot 
H»drM. Thil {oetl ohkf -ww ^ 

B.lliot,01nTlS»lB«h HaBisHril 
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called it Madias, piobably from a Hindu sliime or 
legend of the place. 

Without -waiting for permission horn home, 

Day bmlt an embiasured factoiy and christened 1639-40 
it Hoit St Geoige in honour of England. The 
Company, uneasy about the money ah'eady sunk 
in fortified factories on the Madias coast, viewed 
the ne-w settlement as another hazardous experi- 
ment, but left the Council at Surat to decide 
whether it should go forward. The Sm*at Council 
leahsed the advantages of a stronghold on the 
Bay of Bengal as a half-way house for the trade 
•with Java, and gave their sanction. But six 
years later the Company at home had not foigiven 
its servants at Madi’as for the new expenses into 
which they had plunged In 1645 it summoned 
one of them before its Court ‘to answer the 
charge of the bmlding of Eort St. G-eoige.’ It only 
let him ofi on the ground that ‘it was the jomt 
act of all the factois ; ’ and ‘ if it should not prove 
so advantageous for the Company hereafter, it 
can be chaiged upon no man more justly than 
upon Mr. Day.’ ^ 

The httle isolated group of Enghshmen mean- 


name IB probably derived from a 
legendary Sanslmt King of tbe 
Lunar Bace, corrupted in Telugu 
to Mandaraz, and would be m 
full Mandaraz-patanam, on the 
" analogy Durgaraz-patanam (Qy 
Dugaraz-patanam),the alternative 
name of Armagaon The Baja of 
Chandragin (descendant of the 
Vijayanagar dynasty) had ordered 

VOL n. 


it m the grant to be called Sri- 
ranga-raya-patanam, after hia 
own name, Sn Eanga Baya 
The Musalmon derivation from 
Madnsaa cannot be accepted. 
Madras Government Manual of 
Admn/mstraUon, 1 161, 1885 
^ Broceedmgs agamat Mr. 
Cogan, May 18, 1645 MS Court 
Book, No 19, p 146. 
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whjJo pushed on tho iiorks, and, in spite of their 
Honorable STastorB, founded the fntnre capital of 
j Southern Indio- Tho first General Letter from 
Fort St GoorgOj datedNovomhorfi, 1642, announced 
I that the chief sottfomoni on the Coromandel Ooaat 
I hnd boon transforred from Masnlipstam to Madras.* 

1 It humbly tried to argue away the displeasure of 
tho Company at homo, but with httle suooesB, for 
ia« by 1044 tho cost of the fortifioationB had mounted 
ap to 3,204f , and it was found that another 2,0001. 
^vlth a gameon of a hundred men wonld be re- 
quired.^ 

t The Madras grant gave us our first piece of 
j Indian soil, apart from the mere plots on which 
t our factories were bu3t It iras but a narrow stop 
running about a mile inland for ax miles up the 
shore, north of the Portuguese monastic vfilage 
around the shnne of Saint Thomas * It contained, 
however, a httle island formed by two channels 
of the Oooum backwater — a swampy tidal patch, 
about 400 yards long by 100 broa^ which oould 
be defended against the attacks of predatory 
horsemeu Mr Hay bmlfc a wall round this nver 
girt eyot, with a fort in its northern comer, and 
laid ont the enclosure in lanes or alleys As only 
Europeans were allowed to hve within the walled 
isle, at became known as "White Town, while the 
weaving hamlets which grew up outside, under the 


‘ Bme* • A—aUt 1 09S. 

• Vfidrtu Oue^mmMnt Manual 

of i. 1®. 

* T Txim j nr fl*tnt Thonua 


ImF*naI ChutUaar ofliuka, toL 
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shelter of its guns, were called Black Town. The 
whole was included under the name of Madras. 

The English had from the first secured their 
position by grants fi'om the superior inland kings, 
while the Dutch piefened the facile support of the 
petty coast rulers, who more resembled their island 
chiefs in the Spice Archipelago. Am Enghsh 
merchant penetrated to Golconda as early as 1617, 
and in 1634 the importance was recognised of 
keeiimg ‘ a continual residence ’ there, in order ‘ to 
haTe an able man at all times so near the King’s 
elbow.’^ In 1645 the sovereign of Golconda re- i646 
newed the grant for Madras, and thus gained the 
I goodwill of om' young settlement in his struggle 
I with the feudal fragments of the Yijayanagar 
j empire.^ But two years later a terrible famine 
! added to the calamities of the perpetual war iC47 
between the Moslem Comt of Golconda and the 
Hindu coast chiefs. Trade came to an end, and 
our Surat factory had to send round a ship with 
provisions to save the Madras settlement from 
starvation. The Golconda King, perhaps struck 
by such a display of distant resources, became 
eager for a closer alhance. In 1650-61 he even loso-i 
proposed to form a Jomt Stock with the Enghsh 
Company for trading between the ports of his 
kingdom and those of other Indian Powers.® 

This dangerous honour, hke the proffered 

^ Calendar of State Papers, ofAdmimstrahon,i.Wi','BTxiQQ'a 
East Indies, 1617-1621, No 220 , Armais, i 416 
^ 1626-1629, No 716, 1680-1684, ^ Brace’s Annals, vol i. pp. 

Ho 616, and MS Court Books 424, 480, 466 
® Madras Government Manual 
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partnership of James I,' was pmdentiy evaded. 
But the Company in London potceivod that n new 
future had opened for it on the Bay of Bengah 
Hitherto Uadroa ranted as a subordinate agenoy 
1CS3 to Bantam in Jaio. In 1 058 it was raised to an 
— indcpondMt Presidency Preiontly the Honorable 
Sfastors at homo, m tomblo straits to Tnmnfjnn their 
position from dnj to day, took fnght at the cost of its 
1651 now fortified factory, and in 1054 reduced the staff 
at Madras to two factors, with ten soldiers for their 
guard The native Powers at once detected this 
change of front, tho Dutch, with superior forces 
on sea and land, seised upon the trade , and English 
interlopers flocked to the Madras roadstead. Then 
the Company, its courage revived by Cromwell’s 
charter of 1067, resolved to make Madras its 
I eflfective headquarters in Eastern India, and in 
IMS, 1068 declared all its settlements in Bengal and 
j the Coromandel coast snbordmate to Fort St. 

I George ’ Thenceforward Madras stood as the 
I type of the system of fortafled faotones, which 
the conflicts of the native Powers in South 
eastern India rendered indispensable for the safety 
of European trade 

> In lesi! mil#, p.39 (ff AdtimUnAion, L ISl. SStti 

• Uttinu GownWMnl itanual 18S6. 
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CHAPTER IV 

OUK riBbT bETTLEMENTS ON THE BENGAL COAST 

]G33-1C58 

In Noith-^^estem India the English had adapted 
themselves to the settled, older of the Mughal 
Empiie, and won an honourable position as a coast- 
pohce and the patrol of the pilgiim ocean highway. 
In South-eastern India they had secuied their 
settlements hy giants fiom the inland Inngs, and 
by forts, amid the pei’petual struggle heWeen those 
longs and their half-subdued coast-rajas. In 
Bengal we weie to be confronted by a different set 
of political conditions. 

The great satrapy of the Lower Gauges, 
including Bengal Proper and Orissa, was in itself 
so affluent, and lay so far from the Imperial Court, 
as to lender it almost a separate sovereignty. Only 
by long wars, and after repeated revolts, had it been 
completely annexed to the Mughal Empire. When 
the Afghan Kings of Bengal went down before 
the Emperor Akbar in 1576, they found a lefuge 
in the adjoimng province of Orissa. Their slow 
subjugation amid its hill-fastnesses and network of 
rivers I have naiTated in another woik.^ The 

* Oi'tssa, or the Vtcisaihides of and Bithsh Bide, vol. u. chapter 
an Indian Province undci Native vi 1872. 
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Mughal govomors who Bucceodod them were so 
romoto from tho Imponal control that they could 
oppress on thoir own account, yot could call m the 
whole force of tho Empire to omsh resistance to 
their oppression This somi mdependenoe of the 
Gangotio Viceroys dominated our position m 
Bengal It was a personal element which the 
Imperial Court kept under stnot subjection in its 
nearer province of Gnjorat But it uifluenoed our 
whole histoiy on tho Bengal seaboard, from our 
first gracious reception in Onssa, to tho caprices of 
tho half mad youth infamous for the Black Hole 
of Calcutta. 

Tho popular story of otur settlement in Ben 
gal IS a pretty one A patnotio ship-surgeon, 
Mr Gabnel Boughton, havmg cured an imperial 
pnneess of a severe bum m 1086, would take no 
fee for himself, but secured for his countrymen the 
nght to trade free of duties m Bengal * It is true 
that Mr Boughton obtamed an influence at the 
Mughal Court, but he did not go there until 1646, 
md meanwhile the Enghah had fixed themselves 
)n the Bengal seaboard by no romance of Impenal 
avour, but by sufienngs and enduranc e of a de eper-^ 
mthos. 

The draft-treaty proposed by Sir T Boeinl616* 

* Ui^ 0. SUwixit Bubny popnUi hl*tori*u, wytSlrH^nry 

f from Bornw*. Tnl« dryly bot I o*mwt tr*« 

p. SCl-S, 1818 Orme ■ Hitiory it to »ny MoewflJe aathorfty 
of Ou MiJiiary Transactions of Dxar^ of WiOum Stdfst edtt^ 
iMa BrtiUX Nation v% Indostan, by Sir Henry Tale, vol. CL p. 13S, 
book Ti toL 2. md M forth. I* Hmkhiyt Sodrty IfiST-lSSP. 
hu boeoiD* th« rtaiJe oI the * Asiih p. 
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had mentioned the ports of Bengal as places free to 
the Enghsh, and Yisions of trade with that distant 
proYince flitted before the Company’s servants of 
Surat.^ Bengal was to he opened to us, however, 
not by any plunge of the Surat Council into the 
Eastern terra incognita^ hut by the gradual advance 
of the Enghsh up the Madras coast. The ‘ Golden 
Phirmaund’ of the Golconda Kang in 1632^ ig 32 
encouraged the Masulipatam factory to send a 
tradmg party northward. Accordingly in March 
1633, eight Enghshmen started in a native ‘ junk,’ 

‘ with a square sail, an oar-hke rudder, and a high 
poop with a thatched house built on it for a cabin,’ 
and rolled up the Bay of Bengal till they reached 
the mouths of the Great Eiver ® of Onssa 

There, on April 21, Easter Bay, 1633, they less 
cast anchor mside the mud-banks of the klughal 
customs-station of Harishpur.^ The Hindu Port- 
officer or ‘ Eogger ’ (our sea-captam’s rendering 
of Eaja) behaved with Indian courtesy to the 
strangeis. But presently a Portuguese frigate 
steered into the haven, anchored close to our half- 
decked boat, and got up a scuffle on shore, ‘ where 
our men bemg oprest by multitudes had hke to 
have been all slaine or spoyled, but that Luckhp 

^ Grants from the Mughal cormt of Bengal, vol xvm p 226 
Governor of Surat, Nov 12, 1628, Hanshpm hes on one of the old 
and Sept 7, 1624, Hedges’ Iha/ry, mouths of the Devi River, which 
ut aiLpra, vol m pp 178-176 is a bifurcation of the Katjun 

* Ante, p 78 River, which is the mam southern 

® The Mahanadi hterally ‘ The branch from the Mahanadi River, 

Great River ’ stnkmg off from it at the delta 

‘‘ Hanshpur-Ghar, or Harish- head near Cuttack. 
pur-Kila , see my Statisttcal Ac- 
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33 tlio Eoggor [t e Lakahnu tho Eaja] resoned thorn 
mth two hundred men ’ ' 

Eniph Cartwright, tho chiof morohont, leaving 
tho boat in tho joint protection of ita crew and 
tho fnondly Port-oflicor, proceodod with a ainall 
deputation inland to tho Jfoalem Gtovemor of 
Onasa at Cuttack, at the delta head of the 
hlahanadi or Groat Eivor Their miasion waa to 
‘ tho Nabob of Bengal,' but onr aimple aiplorera 
looked on ono nativo mler aa much the same as 
another, and they thought that the Governor of 
Onasa would aorvo thoir purposes equally well 
Tho kindnCBS which they mot with on their few 
days’ journey up tho delta — tmdness which Hmdu 
hoapitohty showed to any stranger from a diatant 
land who came in peace — impressed them deeply 
Tho imposing etiquette of the Oonrt at Outtsok* 
qmokly brought them back to a aonse of then 
position 

The Moslem Governor • of Onssa was merely 
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a deputy of the Mughal Viceroy of Bengal. But 1633 
he was a pohte Peisian who Imew how to combine 
courtesy with state, and with a certain simphcity, 
half mili tary half rehgious. By day the lord of a 
magnificent fortress-palace, at mght he slept hke a 
soldier in his tent, ‘ with his most trusty servants 
and guaids about him.’ ^ He received the three 
Enghshmen in his Hall of Pubhc Audience amid 
oriental splendom’ ; affably mclmed his head to Mr. 
Cartwright ; then shppmg off his sandal offered ‘ his 
foot to our merchant to loss, which he twice refused 
to do, but at last he was fain to do it.’ Cartwright 
presented his gifts. Before, however, he could 
fimsh his petition for tiade, ‘ the King’s almoner ’ 
gave the signal for prayer, the ghtteimg Court 
knelt down with their faces to the settmg sun, and 
busmess ended for the day. Meanwhile the palace 
had been hghted up with a blaze of countless 
tapers, and the Enghsh returned to the quarters 
assigned to them mthe adjacent city of Cuttack. 

The picturesque negotiations which followed 
read like a tale out of the ‘Arabian Nights.’ 
Cartwright came with two distmct objects ; rediess 
for the Portuguese attack withm a Mughal harbom:, 
and a hcense for trade. The Portuguese Captain 
lodged a counter-complamt against our crew, and 
each of the htigants purchased the aid of powerful 
officials Cartwright asserted his title to seize the 
frigate on the bold ground ‘ that all such vessels as 
did tiade on the coast and had not a pass either 

^ The quotations are (unless tarn Bruton’s Neivea fooin the 
otherwise mentioned) fi.om Cap- East Indzes. 1688. 
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IU3 from tho Englieh, Dadds or Dutch, wore lawful 
pnzo * Tho PortuguoBO Captain could onJyproduoo 
a pass from his own nation, which avafled nothing, 
as tho JTughal Govommont looted on the Portn 
gucso ns pirates, and had in tho preceding autumn 
(Ort. 1631 ) enokcd their chief soltlomont in Bengal Aooord 
ingly the Governor ‘made short work with the 
matter, and put ns ah out of strife presently , for 
ho confiscated both vessel and goods all to hunsell’ 
This was too muoh for tho English temper To 
tlio astonishment of tho oourfaers ‘ our merchant 
rose up in groat anger, and departed, saymg that 
if he could not have right here, he would have it m 
another place And so went his way, not taking 
his leave of tho Nabob or of any other At which 
abrupt departure they all admired ’ 

Tho Governor, rather amused than offended by 
hiB audacity, gave him three days to cool down, 
and then ordered hum mto the Presence Cart- 
wright knew that his life and those of his com 
pamons depended on a nod from the State Onshion. 
Tet ‘with a stem undaunted oonntenanoe’ he 
deolared that TTia Highness ‘ had done his masters 
of the Honorable Company wrong, and by his 
might and power bad taken their rights from them, 
which would not bo so endured.’ This was a new 
language to the pobto Persian He mquired of 
the Indian merohMtB before hun what sort of a 
nation it waa that bred a man like that 'They 
answered that it was a nation whose ships were 
snoh that no ‘ vessel great or small ’ could ^ out 
‘ of His Majesty’s donnaions, but they would take 
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them.’ ‘At these words the King said hut httle, igsg 
hut what he thought is beyond my Imowledge to 
tell you.’ ^ 

The lesult soon appeared. The G-ovemor or 
‘ King ’ kept the Portuguese fngate, hut on May 6, 

1683, he sealed an older giving the Enghsh an 
ample hcense to trade. It was addressed to 
‘Eiph Cartwright, merchant,’ and granted him 
the hberty to traffic and export, fiee of customs, at 
any porii of Onssa, and to purchase ground, erect 
factories, and build or repair ships. We had now, 
by the circmt of the Indian coast, re-entered the 
provmces of the Mughal Empire and there is no 
question of foiiffications, as on the unsettled sea- 
board of Southern India. AU disputes were to be 
brought before the Governor m person and decided 
by him m open darbar, ‘ because the Enghsh may 
have no wrong (behaving themselves as merchants 
ought to do).’ ^ 

^ Neiues from the East Indies, Councd, dated 21st Febrnary, 
ut supra. 1634 Exliaustive inquiry renders 

* The text of the Order is given it doubtful whether such a farm an 
m full by Mr C E Wilson, was ever issued, and whether 
Early Annals of the English in any English factory was built at 
Bengal, pp 11, 12 The begm- Pipph xmder its authonsation 
rung of our trade with Orissa is Sir Henry Yule’s Hedges' Diary, 
usually ascribed to a farman pp 176, 181, vol in , C. E 
granted to the Enghsh a year Wilson’s Early Annals, pp. 12, 
later by the Emperor Shah Jahan, 13, vol i Captam Alexander 
received at Surat 2nd February, Hamilton, however, who knew the 

1684, and confinmg them to Indian coast well between 1688 
Pipph, near an old mouth of the and 1728, speaks of an Enghsh 
Subamarekha Eiver (‘ The Streak factory as formerly existmg at 
of Gold ’), on the Orissa coast Pipph, whose nver had by that 
The only evidence for this far- time silted up A Neio Account 
man is a letter from the Surat of the East Indies, vol ii p 8, 
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Jew Next day iho Governor fcoatod tho Englishmen 
nnd Bonfc thorn contented away They built a house 
of business at Hanharpiir,' on a channel half Tvay 
do;ni tho delta, and, as they fondly ho|)6d, beyond 
tho malaria of tho swamps Next month, June 
1G38, Cartwnght founded tho factory of Balasor 
farther up tho coast, and near tho present bonndaiy 
botueon Onssa and BonguL* The Afasuhpatain 
Connoil gavo loyal support, by sending on to hijn 
tho 'Swan with hor whole cargo, just arrived from 
England, and on July 22, 1033, she anchored off 
tho ilughol ouatoms station of Honshpnr There 
aho broke tho sflonco of the swamps ly firing 
throo guns, but rcceivmg no answer, sailed up the 
ooaat till she found Oortimghl at Balasor 

Evorythmg seemed to smile on the adventurers, 
and they projected outlymg lactones atPun*iiithe 
southern extremity, and at Pipph on the northern 
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* Hio Old TwZalar ') Boraa iidlM 
from tb» tea in a itnu^ fiat, 
and nov aberot 1® mOea by -Atsc 
Trhioh baa lOted op nair land in 
TariOTia ttagea cd fbxmatioo aronnd 
Ita moothu Bet my SUtui^fal 
Aeeouni ttfBengfd^ Ttd. irJS. pp- 
280-288, Trbjwo tht tradJdonal 
aeeoont of tba nttlemant (vldcb 
I now oorreet) i* foDowtd. 

* Pnn, Uterdly The Oity and 
t«npla oantro of tht wenih/p oi 
J« g».Tm»i b C The Lord of the 
World 0 by whoae nairrt it !• 
imTiro la the eariy mcorda 
Gogomat, Qnggumot, fn#* 
gemauth 4c* For Hppb, oW# 
anta p. 91, footnote a 
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boundary, of the Onssa seaboard. But their biief 1638 
prosperity ended in disaster and death. The cargo 
of the ‘ Swan,’ chiefly broadcloth and lead, found no 
purchaseis at Balasor, and lay for nearly a year 
unsold. The luscious fruits and cheap arrack of 
Onssa formed temptations which the Bnghsh 
sailors could not resist, and during the ramy season 
the deadly malana of the swamps crept round 
their factory^ m the mid-delta as round a be- 
leaguered city. 

Before the end of the year, five of om* six 
factors m Onssa penshed; the mortahty among 
the sailors was teinble ; and a second Enghsh ship 
sent thither had to make her way back to Madras 
with most of her ciew stncken down by fever.^ It 
is difficult for us now to reahse the rmsenes which 
our countrymen, with their Bnghsh habits of eating 
and dnnkmg, sufiered in the stiflmg forecastles 
and cabins of their ships, and in the mat-huts 
which formed their sole shelter on shore. Even a 
thud of a century later, when they had learned in 
some measure to accommodate their dress and 
manner of hving to the chmate, two large Enghsh 
ships, after one year of the chmate of Balasor, 
were unable to put out to sea ‘ because most of 
then men were lost.’ ® 

With their goods unsaleable and factors and 
seamen dymg around them, the survivors clung 
through the rainy season of 1633 to the footholds 
they had won on the Onssa coast. But two new 

^ At Hariharpur ® In 1666 Benner s Travels, 

® Hedges’ Diary, voL in p 180 vol. u. p. 334 Amsterdam edition. 
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1 M< 1 « Bconrgos woro added to their miBenes The 
Porlugneao piratoa from the other aide of the Bay 
of Bengal ' swooped down on the nrar months 
a Dutch fleet from the Madras coast and the 
Eastern Archipelago blockaded the roadsteads with 
pinnaces of ton to sixteen guns strengthened by an 
occasional ship Cartwright had to give np the 
idea of planting agonoiea at the northern and 
Bonthom oxtronuties of Orusa his central faotoiy 
midway down the delta fell mto decay, due in 
part to the silting up of the nver ’ , and soon all 
that remained to the Enghsh in Onssa was the 
nnhealthy settlement at Balasor The parent 
factory at Masnhpatam bad enongh to do to keep 
its head above the oU-engnlfing wars between the 
inland Kmg of Qoloonda and his half-snbdued 
coast-rajas. The Company at home, lo the gnp of 
Oonrt cabals, looked on the Onssa settlements as 
a new and nnprofltahle burden whiob had been 
thmst upon it. ‘ No one oared about them , they 
iMi were distant, unhealthy, dangerous’^ In 1641, 
the ship ‘ Dyamond ’ was ordered thither to pay off 
their debts and brmg sway the factors ‘ 


iMj But in the summer of 1642, after ume years’ 
deapairmg struggle for enstenoe, the tide began to 
tnm IhanoiB Day, who had just founded Madras, 
visited Balasor and protested that it ‘is not to be 
totally left’ ‘ After all, it lay witbm the Mughal 
Empire, whose settled order contrasted with the 

» H*age« iHorf toL SL PP* ^ 
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Wild dynastic confusion further down the coast 1642 
The Madias Council shrank, however, from the 
nsk, and lefeiied the question home Meanwhile 
the Company in London was exchanging the 
makeshift rule of Charles for the control of 
Parhament In 1660 it resolved to follow the I 6 o 0 
example of the Dutch and to found a settlement in 
Bengal itself Yet the penis of the Hhgh river, 
then unemweyed and without lights or huoys, 
rendered it unsafe for large vessels The Madras 
Council resolved therefore to make Balasor a 
port of transhipment, whence cargoes should be 
earned in native boats round to the Gangetic 
delta, and so up its south-western channel, the 
Hugh, to Hiigh town, about a hundred miles from 
the sea.^ 

There, on the hank of a deep pool formed by 
the cunent whirhng round a bend of the river, 
the Portuguese had built a factory more than a 
century before.^ But havmg mcuried the dis- 
pleasure of the Emperor Shah Jahan, when Prmce 
Imperial,® that sovereign soon after his accession 
resolved to root them out On a petition to the 
throne ‘ that some European idolaters who had 
been allowed to estabhsh factories in HdgH, had 
mounted their fort with cannon, and had grown 


^ In this it followed the analogy 
of its first settlement m Onssa — 
Hanharpnr — which lay at some 
distance np a deltaic channel, so 
that goods had to be transhipped 
mto native cargo boats at the 
port of Hanehpnr, where the del- 


taic estnary merged mto the sea 
^ Probably m 1637-38 Major 
Charles History of Ben- 

gal, from native sources, pp 168-4, 
footnote Calcutta reprmt, 1847 
® Prmce Mirza Khurram, ante, 
pp 62, 77, footnotes 
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(itM) insolent and oppressive,’ ho took the city by storm 
in 1G33 , slow (nccording to tho nativo tradition) 
ono thousand of tho Portuguese, and earned off 
four thousand prisoners to his capital in Northern 
India, nhoro tho most beautiful of tho girls were 
distributed among tho harems of his nobihty It 
IB said tliat of sivty four Portuguese ships and 257 
sraallor craft anchored opposite the town, only 
three small vessels escaped to sea.* 

A remnant lingered aronnd them old monastery 
at Bandol, a milo higher up the Hiigh, while 
tho Dutch had a factory at Ohinsnrah, a little 
way down ’ The Dutch site was well chosen, for 
it marked tho most inland point of the Gangetio 
delta then accessible to sea-gomg ships. The 
ancient royal port of Bengal,’ on a creek which 
entered tho nver not far above Hilgh town, had 
lately silted up, and the Mughal Govamment, after 
destroying the Portuguese settlement in 1682, made 
Hilgh the imperial port for the Gangetio provmoes. 
Hiigh remamed the chief seat of the mantime 
trade of Bengal until the founding of Oaloutta, 
half a century later 

isso The arrival of tho English at High m 1660 
promised an accession of trade to the new imperial 
port, and an moreased oustoma revenue to tho 
Mughal Governor They came as four peaceable 


* TTrTTrt itr*« Sbifutiemi Aofioteni 

htngal^ pp. SW 801, toL UL — 
x epi odii dpg tliA tzBdKicmil ae- 
eoont numhtrt ** girsn by 
Mijor B t*TT*rt from nattro ioo^ 
Eittoiy of BmgoXt p. 150. 


1847 Ot B«nd*r L flSfl. 

• Honter'i Aeco**i 

of pp. 801, 807 niL ffl. 

fiWnm 7T«h and aigH now fcnn 
lima mrmidixJItj 

• S«tg«oo, PP* 807-010- 
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mercliaiits who had left their ship the ‘ Lyoness ’ 
far off in the Balasor roadstead, and only asked 
leave to sell the goods brought up the river in small 
native boats The letter of insti notions diawn 
up foi their gmdance mingled religious admonition 
with shrewd commeicial advice. ‘ Pimcipally and 
above all things,’ luns its opening paragraph, 
‘ you are to endeavour with the best of j^oui might 
and power the advancement of the glory of Grod, 
which you will best do by walking holily, nght- 
eously, prudently and chnstianly in this present 
world,’ that so, ‘you may en 3 oy the quiet and 
peace of a good conscience towards G-od and man ’ ^ 
In the next place they were to buy in the cheapest 
markets a cargo of Bengal sugars, silks and ‘ Peter ’ 
(saltpetre) ; to ‘ enquire secretly ’ into the busmess 
methods of the Butch , and above all to procure a 
hcense for trade which ‘ may outstrip the Butch 
in point of privilege and freedom.’ They earned 
with them an able Hindu ^ who had been the 
‘ Company’s broker ’ since our first settlement in 
Onssa in 1632, and who now repaid its con- 
fidence in the face of intngues against him, by 
lendenng good service to us in Bengal. 

They also found a friend at the Viceregal Court 
then held at one of the shifting Gangetic capitals,® 

’ Instructions from Captam Urn? i/, vol m pp 184-186 
Brookhaven of the ‘ Lyoness ’ m * Narayan (or ‘ Narrand ’) by 
Balasor to James Bndgeman, name 

chief merchant, Stephens, second, ^ At Bajmahal, then on the 
and Blake and Tayler, assistants, banks of the Ganges, afterwards 
sent forward to Hugh, December left high and dry by a change of 
1660 The test is given m Hedges’ the nver bed 

VOL. n G 


1650 
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IMO nbovotLo point where the mighty nversphte npmto 
its notuorlv of doltmo ohennolfl Gubnol Bonghton, 
doctor of tho Company’s ship ‘Hopowoll,’ had m 
lGd6 boon lent to a nobleman in tho impenal servico, 
and was in 1G60 Ohimrgcon to the Mughal Yioeroy 
of Bengal ' In or about the latter year ho obtained 
from hiB patron a hconso for free trade by the 
English m Bengal in return for 8,000 Es judieiously 
expended at tho Yicorogal Oonri* Bnt the doon 
mont was soon afterwards lost,^ and whether it 
confined onr trade to the seaports or sanctioned it 
also m tho interior, remains donbtfnh The Masnh 
patam factory rewarded Mr Bonghton with a gift 
1831 ‘of gay apparel,’* and from 1661 onward the English 
wore ostabhshed as traders alike on the seaboard 
and in the interior of Bengal * 


* frotn Ui« Stml UeUxey 
to the Oomp^y dated 8 Jenoary 
1W5 H©<3g«» Diarf voL DL pp. 
183,185 Wllacm ifarfyilmuib 
th« En^Iuk tn and 

Dow ■ Sulcry <if 
where » ehie to tho popnlar etory 
of Boulton e bein^ eeat to <nxre 
the Frlnceu Jahanara, daqgliler 
of Khfth Jahan, ma^ be (bond. 
More than one enrgeonroeetoUgfa 
adnunistratlTe offloe nnder the 
Hoghal^ Tbm lIoJluiTBh Ehan, 
who bad effected a ettre of the 
Emperor Aihar waa ferorteenth 
Vleeray of Gijarai, and prooadod 
Prince Mirtft Khntram (aflor 
the Emperor Shah Jahan) 
In that appohituMni. 

■ TeohnicaHy a idihan or 
«iled permit aa a aign toeoh- 
rrrdmatt ofBeerk, 


• Broee i,d«MZ»,ToLi.Rb^ 
46’t. Shah Sbr^a, then Tleaoj 
of Bengal, waa a atm of thenlgD' 
Ing Emperor Bhah Jahan. 

* Bj Ur "WaldagraTe on hh 
land jcmniey to Uadraa In lfl58» 

or 165X The aniject la dlacn»ed 

Id 'Wllaan s Serijf AmUU fot* 
note;, pp. 37-8, and referred to fa 
HedgM Dvxry toL id. 1P8. Bmca 

qnoting eUadrai letterof 14 J*“ 
nary 1663 apedflee Pipph “ • 
Beet of the trade, djwai#, i 464. 

Adreae of honoor ndtahle to 
a high par a ona ge in attendance 
CO the Vloeregal Ooort, EefaWf 

IMl Hodgea IHarjr toL ill. 19T 

• A* Balaaor and parhap* 
PippH on the Omaa ooatt; at 
TTA gll, gflrimbaaar neorlfnralild 
and one or two cpohatatfaoa 
In the Gangetie delta t and at 
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It soon appeared that this advance northwaid i65i 
exceeded the stiU feeble powers of the Company. 

The Bengal factories lay beyond effective con- 
trol. Their staff, in spite of all pious instructions, 
plunged mto irregularities which ended in two^ 
of them deserting the Company’s service, in the 
death of a third ruined by debt, and in the return 
of a fourth to Madras with a story that he had lost 
the Company’s papers. The good smgeon Boughton 
was also dead, and his widow, who had married 
again, was clamourmg for a reward foi his services. 

In 1666-7 the Madras Council for the second time les? 
withdrew, or resolved to withdraw, their factones 
horn the Bengal seaboard.^ 

But once agam we were saved from the 
counsels of despair. In October 1657, Cromwell 
reorganised the Company on a broader basis. A 
commission to Bengal put down malpractices 
and re-estabhshed the trade. Hffgh became the 
head agency m Bengal, with two others ® under its 
control m the G-angetic Delta, and Patna on the 
higher Canges in Behar, besides out-stations or 
local houses for buying goods. Each factory had a 
Chief, with three assistants or councillors, a regular 
subordmation of authorities, and a, code of rules for 
the conduct of hfe and of business. In the lowest 
grade of the new staff appears the name of a youth, 1657-8 
Job Chamock — the future founder of Calcutta. 

Patna and subordinate agencies = Bruce’s Annals, i 525-6. 
higher up the Ganges, in Behor Ante, p 94 

^ Including Janies Bndgemon, ^ At Balasor, on the Orissa 
the Chief. Hedges’ Dmry, m. coast, and at Kasimbazar near 
187-194 Murshidabad 
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icjs Bengal thus took its rant as ono of the five 
important seats of the Company’s trade, and was 
placed, together with BantW and the Persian 
factories, under the control of Madras, itself sub- 
ordinate to the presidency of Surat' The year 
1058, the last of the Protector’s life, saw the Com 
pany’s affairs in the East remodelled upon a 
sjatom of graduated dopondonce and control, under 
which its faotonos wore to grow into settlements 
and finally into the Bntish Indian Empire The 
samo year saw the deposition of the Indian 
Sovereign by his rebel son Anrangieb, and the 
commencement of the half-oentniy of bigot rule 
under which the Empire of the Mnghala slowly 
dcohned towards its fall 


1 Orne« • AnnaJs i. $39 
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CHAPTER V 

THE COMPAJ^Y AND THE COMMONWT YLTH 
1G49-1GG0 

In 1650 the Company, by command of the Council 
of State, effaced the King’s arms still remaining 
on one of its ships ^ After the Restoration in 
1660, it sought m like manner to hide the me- 
morials of the Commonwealth, and the gi’cat 
charter of Cromwell disappeared fiom the India 
House. Its official historiographer, the only au- 
nahst who has made a careful use of its archives, 
holds up the events of the intervening penod as 
‘ an awful example ’ of a Kmg and Government 
‘subverted by factions,’ ‘duped’ by a ‘Usurper,’ 
and the ‘ victim ’ of ‘ gmlty ambition.’ ^ To the 
geneial histonan those years appeared as a dis- 
astrous ‘ SCI amble for the trade of India.’ ^ Crom- 
well’s own hfe was so fuU of great English interests, 

^ Court Book, No 20, p. 264, in a quarto of 440 pages dealing 
let May, 1650 India Office kIS with only two centuries of the 
Records Company’s history pp 119-124 

® Bruce’s Znnals, vol. i pp 416, (1812). Mill and Wilson’s nine 

426, 447, 601, &c. Quarto, 1810. volumes, with their 6,426 pages, 
* Maopherson’s History of the can only spare 15 pages to a some- 
European Oommerce vntli India, what ffisoursive account of the 
p 128, which IB the next best same period at homo and in the 
authonty to Bruce, gives 6^ pages East, v ol. i. 77-91. Ed 1840-1848. 
to the penod from 1650 to 1680, 
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and 80 crowded by European events, that his 
biographers bavo found no leisure for bis deabngs 
mth tho East India Company ' 

Yot the manuscript recoil attest bow decisive 
those dcabnga wore The East India trade ceases 
to fao a pawn sacnficcd to kings and queens in 
the game of rojof mamages. It begins to stand 
out as a national interest, to be mamtained by 
European treaties and enforced by a European war 

iwo In 1040, when the Governor of the Company bad 
robukod ‘ tbe generality ' for thoir alaol subsanp- 
tions notwithstandmg the King’s promises, they 
replied ‘ Until they shall see eomathmg acied by 
the King and State, men will not be persuaded to 
underwrite a new stock.' * They were now to come 
under a ruler chary of promise but in aobon m 
trepid 

ISIS Cromwell found tbe Untch tnnmphant in 
Europe and Asia, our Indian relations with the 
Portuguese stdl left to the hapbaaard of local 
conventions on the Bombay coast, and Amboyna 
unavenged. He enforced from Portugal an open 
trade for the Engbsh m tbe East, from Holland 
he mrutg the long denied redress for tbe torture 
and judicial slaughter of Enghshmen m 1623, 
together with the restoration of the island then 
seized by the Dutch. Chief of ah, he definitely 


’ Ervn in adsilrsble trttels 
in tbe JHeHonarr WflttofwJ 
BicyrepAjf ffittenfltng tma 83 
of dotalj printed double 
eoiomMr tbe name oi tbe Eart 
Oompanjr doe* not ooour 


and tbe oxify p***biB reference 
to Buteni eccontetee, !• in eon 

pjwtion with tbe Dutob treatj of 
1664, TUi. xl2. pp. i66~ld(L 
* MB. Ooart Book. No. 1? PP- 
&t-6, Aprfl 17 iMft 
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imposed on the Company the pimciple of a peima- 
nent joint stock, on 'which it continued until its 
trade was thrown open in the nineteenth centmy. 
Under Cromwell’s Charter of 1657 was raised the igs? 
first subscription destmed not to he dissolved, bub 
to glow into the permanent capital of the East 
India Company. The corporation passed, 'with httle 
lecogmtion of the change at the time, from its 
mediseval to its modem basis. 

Bom in 1599, the year when the London mer- 
chants met m Eoundeis’ HaU to project an East 
Indian voyage, CromweU entered the House of 
Commons in 1628, the year of the Company’s first 
appeal to Paihament. His Chailier of 1657 m- 
auguiated the thiee cychc dates of Great Britain 
m the East. It was fitly commemoiated by the 
Battle of Plassey m 1757, and by the leconquest 
of India after the Sepoy Eevolt, exactly one hun- 
dred years later. 

But hefoie his strong hand could make its 
weight felt, a period mtervened when there was 
no King in Israel. Eiom the Battle of EdgehiU, 
in October 1642, to the last scene outside White- 
hall m January 1649, Charles, whatever may have 
been his faults, cannot be held accountable for the 
distresses of the Bast India Company. One Par- 
hament, with the Kmg, a majority of the Lords, 
and a mmonty of the Commons, sat at Oxford. 
Another Parhament, with amajonty of the Commons 
and a mmonty of the Lords, sat at Westminster. 

It was with this London Parhament that the Com- 
pany had to reckon. The Houses at Westminster 
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1613 could loi'j contnbulions in the capital, they ool 
looted tho customB, and controlled the shipping 
in tho Thames In 1C43 they put a curb on the 
Ho^nbst members of tho Company by demanding a 
forced loan of its ordnance, ‘ for tho fortifying of the 
bulwarks, now in preparation for the security of 
tho City * * On its refusal, tho Commons declared 
they would grant an order to the Committee of 
I'ortifications to tako them So the cannon had 
to bo given up, and next year the Company is still 
petitiomng for payment or their retnm.’ 

The Iiondon Parhament was, in truth, m no 
mood to tolemto a King s faction withm tho 
liberties of tho City lii 1043, it cashiered the 
Company’s Govamor, sequestrated moneys due 
to Eoyalists at the India House, and forl»d any 
dividends to be paid nntfl the Hireotois had an 
interview with a Committee of tho Lords and 
Commons ’ Later m the year, the Parhamentaiy 
Government demanded a loan of 10,000f., and 
the Company was glad to get off for half that 
sum * By 1544 the Eoyahst party m the Company 
mi was covred and the chief oScera of its ships had 
taken the Solemn League and Covenant* 

This coercion cost the Company dear It had 
lately opened houses m Italy* to dispose of its 
Indian goods, almost unsaleable amid the troubles 


' lOr.li 38, IBIS, lia Ooort 
Book, No. la P- ISSa 

* Id^ No. 19 pp. 61« 6U 

* IdtwL, p. 31a. 

* NoTonlxir 1&48 On the ee* 
conty of an excfae oo fleah anti 


•all. Idem, Na 19 pp. 41, 41a. 

• /inn, p. 74, JWi 93, 1644 
Afain in 1646 p. 900a. 

* At LtfhixD, JIairina, Genoa, 
and Vanloft. Jim, No. 18 , pp. 85, 
m Ko. 19 pp. IW. 110, 913. 
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at home, and one of its Eoyalist members^ le- i645 
venged his sequestrations in England by seizmg 
300 bags of its pepper in Yenice. Its captams, 
when clear of the Thames, were‘«ometimes difficult 
to control We have seen that one ^ of them car- 
ried his ship into Bristol and dehveied it to the 
King’s general. He then salhed forth with three 
armed vessels to waylay other Indiamen, and the 
Company was advised to despatch two nimble 
pinnaces to scout among the Western Islands or 
Azores and warn its homeward-bound vessels of 
their danger 

Amid this confusion, the Company still tried to 
make a show of trade. With no hope from the 
King, by whose Charter it existed, and m httle 
favour with Parhament, it found its position al- 
most as isolated as that of its servants in India. 
Like them, it evoked from the sense of desertion a 
resolve to rely upon itself. It entered, as we shall 
see, into direct negotiations with the Portuguese 
ambassador in London, and it almost succeeded in 
coming to an arrangement with the Dutch. It also 
began to strike out new trade methods. In 1640, 
with the help of royal promises, it had tried to raise 
fresh capital under the name of the Eom’th Jomt 
Stock. But the pubhc had lost confidence, and 
with the shares seUmg as low as sixty per cent., 
the money could not be obtained.*^ 

^ Sir Peter Byohaiit by name, ‘ John ’ Idem, pp 128ti, 129, 180, 

MS Court Book, No 19, pp 16, 144, 144a, January 24 to May 2, 

142, August 1643 and April 1645 1645 

® Captain Mucknell, of the ship ^ Macpherson, pp 116, 117 
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'"cf? YotiudujduaJ cipoditions, if conducted with 
out a dead outlay on factories, forts, and a perma 
nent stair in India, yioJdod Jai;g;o profits h&ywff 
aside for tho time tho project of a Fourth Jomt 
Stock, Bomo of its roomers snbsonbed in 1641 for 
a Particular Voyage, ^rhich should engage no ser 
vants in tho East, but pay a connmssion to the 
Third Joint Stock for selling its goods and oolleotmg 
a return cargo Others began to take heart and 
got together a small nucleus for the Fourth Joint 
Stook. This double organisation of individual voy 
ages and a general stock led to grove diffioulbefi, 
os it tnod to combine the early plan of Separate 
Voyages' with the Joint Stocks, or senes of 
voyages, which had superseded them- Yet it enabled 
the Company to struggle through the civil wars 
without aJtogothex losing its oon^mty of trade 

1W7 That fate wag narrowly averted- In 1647, when 
the House of I/ords rejected the * Ordinance for 
the Trade,* which tho OommonB hod passed as a 
Parliamentary Charter for the Company,* the 
Governor called together the shareholderB Se 
explained to them that, while they had lost tbs 
privileges, they remained subject to the responsi 
bilities of the royal grant * !^ery man had h*ber^ 
to go to India,* bat the Indian prmoea^hel 
the Company * liable for what depredatioiis any 
Englishman might there oommit In this 
had already lost 100,0002., besides another 100,000t 
from Oourten*s trading Oourten's Assooiatjoii, 
having reached the end of its resources, was oany 
» -lnl*.«LLpp.aT7-S05. 
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mg on biismess mth counterfeit com, pagodas and 1647 
rials, wlucli it manufactured on a gieat scale at 
Madagascar, and so brought the English name mto 
disgrace throughout the East. The Indian princes 
made the Company responsible for this and similar 
offences. The Governor advised the brethren, 
therefore, ‘to draw home their factors and es- 
tate,’ ^ and the Company decided to wind up the 
Fourth Jomt Stock. ‘ In regard to the troubles of 
the times,’ they abandoned the idea of forming a 
new Joint Stock, but in order that the trade might 
not be whoUy lost, they decided to find money for 
another voyage ^ 

Cromwell viewed the India trade from a national ig 49 
standpoint, and regarded the Company as one of 
several alternative methods for conducting it. 
When a protracted inqmry convmced him that it 
was the method best smted to the times, he strongly 
supported it. But throughout he had the inteiest 
not of the Company, but of the nation, in mind. 

As he set himself, while still a cavalry colonel, to 
form an army of victory at home, so he resolved, as 
head of the Commonwealth, to create a marine 
which should give England piedommance abroad. 

The Navigation Act of 1651 served as his New i65i 
Model for wmmng the supremacy of the seas. The 
East India Company, its charters and its rivals, 
were merely mstruments for carrymg out this great 
design 

Yet if Cromwell long stood aloof from the 

^ March 19, 1647 MS Court Book, No 20, pp 45, 46a, 

* Idem, p 68. 
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Companym its 3omcstio djsitossc*, he lost no kmo 
in dealing with its foreign ononuos In 1660 it 
petitioned ■ the Supremo Anthonly of this Nation, 
tho High Court of the Parliament of England, 
for help against Holland, After a list of Dntoh 
injuries, involving an alleged loss of two milhona 
sterling dnnng tho past twenty years, it declared 
that it had repeatedly laid its wrongs before the 
King and Council, and had prayed in vam *that 
satisfaction should be demanded from the States 
General.' ’ Parhament received the petition with 
favour, and on the same day voted that it bo 
referred for consideration by the Coanoil of State. 
But Cromwell had Scotland on his hands, and he 
intended, if a Dutch war must oome, to wage it on 
IMI wider issues So next year, 16S1, the Company 
twice brought its Dutoh grievances before the Conn 
ml of State, and again m Jannaiy 1662 ’ Cromwell 
was now ready, and the wrongs of the Bast India 
Company fumiahed one of the causes of the war with 
Holland declared m the followmg summer* Next 
year the Company supphed saltpetre for the navy, 
and offered to equip a fleet of its own, which, with 
the aid of a few ships to be lent by the Gnvemment, 
loss would tnm the Dutch flank by oarrymg the war 
into the Indian seas.* The proposal was not 


* Bru« ■ AjtnaJt, L pp. 447- 
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accepted, but compensation to the East India 1653 
Company figured largely among the final spoils of 
victory. In 1653 a Dutch fleet threatened our 
factory at Surat. The Mughal G-ovemment, how- 
ever, did not allow pnvate wars of Europeans 
within its domimons, so the Hollanders sailed to 
the Persian Gulf, wheie they captm’ed three 
Enghsh ships. The Company’s trade at Bantam 
was also suspended during the war. 

By the tieaty of 1654, which restoied peace, i664 
Holland pledged herself ‘ that justice should he 
done upon those who were partakers or accomphces 
in the massacre of the Enghsh at Amhoyna, as 
the Bepuhhc of England is pleased to term that 
fact,’ and sent commissioners to London to settle 
all money claims.^ By this time the tortm’ers and 
the tortured had ahke passed away; it only le- 
mained to offer some solatium to the hens of the 
victims and to compensate the Company for its 
losses. Twelve years previously the Company, 
hopeless of action by the King, was willmg to ( 16 ^ 2 ) 
compound privately with the Dutch for a payment 
of 50,000? , and the negotiations had only broken 
down as the Dutch demanded the rehnqmshment 
of its lights in the island of Pularoon.^ It now 
produced a swollen bill of 2^ millions sterling 
for Dutch injuries perpetrated from 1611 to 1652 
The Dutch gravely rephed by counter-claims 
amountmg to nearly three milhons. 

^ Treaty of Westminstei, rati- - MS Court Book, No 18, p. 
fied by the Protector, 6 April, 72 1642 

1664 Articles 27, 80 
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iMi But tho Protector wiib not to bo tnSed mtb, 
nnd hod rosoUed that nny questions left open at 
the end of three months shonld bo referred for 
arbitration to tho Protestant Swiss Cantons So 
the CoimniBSionors made short work of tho huge 
totals, nnd, striking a balance, declared that the 
Dutch Company must pay 85,000f to the London 
Company, besides S,016f to the heirs or eieontors of 
tho Amhoyma viotima, and must restore Pularoon to 
tho Enghsh ' Tho sum thus awarded to the Lon 
don Company was mono than half as much again 
ns that for which it would, m its despondency, have 
settled privately with the Dutch in 1643 Oliver 
stomly let it know, however, that it held Polaroon 
only m trust, nnd must ‘plant and manage the 
island so that it may not be lost to the nation-’ ’ 

ICM In the same summer of 1654, Cromwell put an 
end for ever to the exolnsive claims of Portugal m 
the East— claims based on the Papal Bud of 1498, 
but embodied durmg a century and a half m tho 
pnhho law of Europa* With regard to this matter 
also the Company had teed to aooomphsh by 
private negotiation what the royal diplomacy failed 
to effect The commercial convention between its 
President at Surat and the Goa Tioeroy m 1636* 
seemed to open the door to an mternational settle- 
ment of the Indies When the instrument reached 
England, the Company apphed to King Charles 


> A-wmrd of tire Engluh aBd 
OammlMtlooert, d»t*d 
Angait 1064- The EngHih 
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and to his Minister at Madrid with this end in 
view, as usual without practical result ^ After the 
separation of the ciowus of Spain and Portugal in 
1640, our Surat President again entered into nego- 
tiations on his own account with the G-oa Viceroy, 
and obtained from him letters to the Portuguese 
Ambassador in London.^ The Dnectors in Eng- 
land also addressed his Excellency But the 
Portuguese ambassador distrusted their amateur 
diplomacy, and would giant no settled peace in 
the Indies; mdeed, only a further truce for two 
years.^ In 1642 Charles I., while arranging for 
heedom of trade between England and Portugal, 
agreed that then relations in India should remain 
for three years more on the basis of the local Surat- 
Goa Convention.^ 

Ciomwell had no hkmg for such private nego- 
tiations Besentmg the shelter given by Portugal to 
Pnnce Bupert’s fleet, he prepared the way for peace 
by Blake’s cannon, and three months after the 
Dutch submission he extorted a final settlement 
from Portugal. His Portuguese treaty of July 1654 
placed on an international basis the right of English 
ships to trade to any Portuguese possession in the 
East Indies ^ 


^ Letters of the East India 
Company to the Secretary of 
State, and to Lord Aston, Mmis 
ter at Madrid, 1636 
■ Or to be forwarded thence to 
Lisbon Letter from the Presi- 
dent and Connell at Surat to the 
Company, 27th January, 1642 
= MS Court Book, No 17, 


p 236a, June 1641 

Treaty between Charles I. 
and John IV of Portugal, ratified 
by Charles at York, 22nd May, 
1642 Article xu 
® For the text vtde ante, vol i. 
p 831 Dumont’s Corps Umver- 
sel Dzplomatzque, vol vi part u. 
p. 83 Amsterdam, 1728 
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In till this Cromwell made no pretence of 
spooial favour to the Company To hun the India 
trade was one of the groat Enghsh interests to be 
subserved by the treaties which followed Enropean 
wars Tot as the Company was a ohief gamer 
from the nabonal successes, he thought it should 
oontnbnto to their cost In 1049 the Commis- 
sioners of the Navy oonstramed it to lend 4,0001 , 
in July 1066 Cromwell borrowed from it 50,0001 , 
161 ! and in Ootober of the same year another 10,000f. 
to pay Blake’s seamen ' These loans were stnotly 
apphod to pnbho purposes and faithfully repaid. 

But Cromwell espeoted from the Company 
not money alone In 1062 the Conneil demanded 
from it, without encoess, two ships of war ‘for 
Defence of the Bight and Honour of this Nation ’ ’ 
To secure Bolaroon the Company was called, m 
16 M 1066, to provide 80,0O0Z for forfafications, guard 
pinnaces, and cannon, together with a garrison of 
eighty Englishmen and over two hundred native 
soldiers ’ As the Dutch rooted up the spioe trees 
before they even pretended to dehver over the 
island, no speedy return oonld be expected Indeed, 
the money had to be levied by a contribution 
from the sharehoIdorB of twenty per oent on their 
original ventures When, therefore, the Protector 
started, also m 1666, bis project of a volunteer 
fleet, the Company found itself compelled to hold 
alooi He order^ it to send representatives to 
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arrange with other trading bodies and himself for 1656 
the eqmpment of thirty-mne men-of-war as con- 
voys.^ The weaned Directors rephed that the 
existmg dues aheady amounted to ten per cent., 
and that they could not possibly pay more.^ 

By this time Cromwell had inquired into the 
affairs of the Company, and knew that it could 
not bear further burdens. But while considerate 
to its distiesses, he brooked no private diplo- 
macy such as the Company had earned on 
during the late reign with the Dutch and Portu- 
guese. In the moment of grantmg his Charter 
of 1657, the Protector called it sharply to task for i667 
attempting to negotiate on its own account with 
Holland. The Directors had sought redress horn 
the Dutch ambassador in London for a fresh 
mfnngement of their nghts in the East. His 
Excellency, hke most foreign representatives under 
Cromwell’s rule, proved gracious But the Pro- 
tector mtimated his displeasure at the Company’s 
approachmg a foreign mimster without his know- 
ledge, and commanded it to submit aU gnevances 
to himself.^ 

While Cromwell thus alike strengthened and 
controlled the Company m regard to its foreign 
enemies, he intervened with reluctance between it 
and domestic rivals. Eor several years after the 
death of King Charles the task of constructing a 
government m England, and of defendmg it by 

^ MS Cotirt Book, No 28, * 2nd September, 1667, 

p 248a Fobmary 29, 1656. pp 292, 293a, 295a. 

^ Idem, p 249 
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1M5-W arms, loft bua no leisnro for trade wiangles The 
Conned of State, wluoh meanwhile earned on the 
ojvil administration, found itself beseged by three 
sets of appheants for the Eostom trafSa Eoremost 
among them was the Company, founding its 
monopoly on a royal oharter, but on a royal 
charter so tampered with by royalty itself as to 
have lost much of its value Next came Oonrten’s 
Association, which also based its olaims on a royal 
grant In the background the great merohants of 
London and Bristol, belonging to neither of these 
Sooiefaes, olamonred for an open trade in the jomt 
intereets of themselves and the nation. We have 
seen that the attempt in 1047 to embody the Com 
pany's oharter into an Act of Parhament faded, as 
the Ordinance for the Trade, although it passed 
through the Commons, was rejected by the House 
of Lords After the King’s death m 1649, there- 
fore, the Oounoil of State had to face the whole 
question anew 

It did so in no rewolntionary spirit. 'Without 
going into constitutional questions ss to how far 
a trade-oharter from Kmg James held good under 
the Commonwealth, it took np the matter as it 
was left by the abortive action of Padiament m 
1647 It oonnaelled tbe Company to come to 
terms with Oourten’s Association, and it refused 
to interfere until they themselves arrived at a 
settlement. Both tbe rivals had reached the 
brink of mm Oonrten’s Assooiatian, or the 
Assada Merchants as they were now oalled from 
their plantation on Assada Isle at Madagascar, 
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were almost bankrupt. We bave seen them re- i649-60 
duced to carrying on their trade by a manufacture 
of counterfeit coin, and they had ofieied to sur- 
render then factories ^ on the Indian coast to the 
Company’s President at Surat In 1651, they 
made a similar offer of then Madagascar settle- 
ment, Assada itself.^ The East India Company, 
on its part, found it impossible either to raise a 
new Jomt Stock or to go on with its old capital, 
and had to fall back on another ‘ Particular 
Voyage.’ ® Indeed, in 1649, it passed a resolution 
of despair not to send out any more ships, either 
upon the Jomt Stock or Separate Voyage system 
after April of that year.'^ 

Yet only after long strife could the disputants 
come to terms In 1649 they agreed that the 
two societies should work together as legaids 
the general Indian trade; that Courten’s Asso- 
ciation should retam its Assada factory at 
Madagascar and have hberty to traffic thence to 
all Asiatic and African countries ; while the port- 
to-port trade in India should be reseiwed to the 
Company. The busmess m gold and ivory on the 
coast of G-mnea should be open to both ® 

Their compact was embodied m a petition to 

^ Karwax in 1645-6, Eajapur announced next day, September 
lu 16i49 28, 1649 MS Court Book, No 20, 

® Bruce, i 462 pp 201, 202, &c 

® September 27, 1649 This * MS Court Book, No 20 Jan- 
‘ Particular ’ or ‘ General ’ Voy- nary 24, 1649, p 169 a 
age, for both terms are apphed ® Agreement between the East 
to that class of subscription, did India Company and the Assada 
not take place, as an agreement Adventurers, 2lBt November, 
with Oourten’s Association was 1649 Bruce, i 489 
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jew Pariiamont, and on January 81, 1650, the House 
of Conunons resolved ‘ That the trade to the East 
IndjoB should bo earned on by one Company, and 
noth one Joint Stock, and the management thereof 
to he under such regulations as the Parliament 
think fit, and that the East India Company should 
proceed upon the artiolea of agreement made 
between them and the Assada hferohants on the 
Slst November, 1649, until further orders from the 
Parhament ’ ' This coahtion of the nval bodies 
under a Parhamentary sanction formed the basis on 
■which the India trade conbnned nntd OromwoU’s 
oharter towards the close of the Oommomvealth. 

At first all was concord. The day after the 
Parhamentary vote, the two associations proposed 
to form a ‘ United Jomt Stock,’ which should take 
over the faotones m India, and oontmue to trade 
for three years’ But m vam the Company's 
beadle went round to the freemen 'With the sub 
Bonption book. Money would not come m, and 
extraordinary methods were employed to raise 
capital The Company sent letters to thirteen of 
the port-towns of England mvitmg them to join , 
and blank subscription books, with a preamble 
setting forth the nature of the adventure, were 
humbly laid before the Parliament and Oounoil of 
State The members of these honourable bodies 
would not -venture a penny , and even the offer of 
the freedom of the Company, once so valued, failed 
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to tempt the general public The thirteen port- 
towns were equally unresponsive. The Governor 
had to announce that leplies had been received 
from only Bristol and Exeter ; and there seemed 
no lilvelihood of money being obtained from that 
source.' The Assada Merchants having barely the 
funds to carry on their own business, could furmsh 
but httle to the new Joint Stock. With such 
sums as its own exhausted members might sub- 
scnbe, the Company struggled on.^ 

How hard was the struggle abundantly appears 
in the records. The continued existence of the 
Company depended not on the continmty of its 
trade or on its sending out a yearly succession 
of ships. As long as it elected in each July a 
Governor and the other officers named in the 
Charter of James I. it preserved its existence as 
a body corporate in the eye of the law. In July 
1651 the question arose whether it was worth 
while to keep up this formality. The General 
Court decided, however, to proceed vdth the elec- 
tion of officers, although ‘hereafter there will be 
little use of any governor, in regard they are to set 
no ships out, nor much other business but to pay 
their debts.’ ^ 


* MS. Court Book, No. 20, pp. 
240, 258, 264, Lc. 

“ On Fokruary 6, 1G50, the 
East India Company after much 
dehate agreed that the adven* 
turers m the Fourth Jomt Stock 
should contribute 26,000Z. to the 
IJmted Jomt Stock (MS. Court 
Book, No. 20, p. 288a) and othei 


Bums wore raised or bi ought mto 
account, molong a total, it is said, 
of 191,700Z Maopherson’s Bi-s- 
tory of the European Commerce 
vnth India, p 119, 1812 But 
two ships alone required bulhon 
to the value of 60,OOOZ for export 
® MS. Court Book, No. 21, p. 
C8, July 2, 1063. 
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i6ino Tho /act IS that the muon of the Company and 
tlio Aasada llerohants failed to cope with the 
BituatioD For outeido these societies a body of 
capitalists had grown up, who protested against 
tho monopoly of the India trade as a reho of the 
royal prerogative no longer amted to the tunes 
They olaimod that the Eastern trafHo should either 
bo organised on the Hegnlated system, under which 
each momhor of a trade guild or association might 
tmfllo on his own aoconnt, as in the Turkey Com 
pany, or that it shonld be thrown open to the 
nation This feeling had at first expressed itself 
in a demand for moreased State protection of 
foreign trade ‘ It is not our conquests, hut our 
commerce,’ runs a powerful appeal just after the 

PMi) meetmg of tho Long Parliament, ‘it is not our 
swords but our aayls, that first qired the Enghsh 
name in Barbary, and thence came (mo) into 
Turkey, Armenia, Moscovia, Arabia, Persia, India, 
China, and mdeed over and about the world. It 
IB the traffio of their merohante and the boundless 
desires of that nation to etenmse the Biighsh 
honour and name, that hath enduoed them to saile 
and seek mto all the oomera of the earth.’ ^ 

Under the Commonwealth the desire for an open 
trade to India gamed strength. The Navigation 
Ant of 1661 gave it a decisive nnpnlse Next year 

the very year after the Company had deolared 

that thenceforth ‘there will be little use of any 
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governor, in regard they are to set no ships out ’ — 
a new voice rang aloud to the nation : ‘ That with 
all possible conveniency we enlarge our Torraign issa 
Plantations, and get further footing in Barbane, 

East and West Indies.’ Forasmuch as ‘ a httle 
spot of ground, as England is, with its Dominions, 
if it do not enlarge them,’ wiU strive m vain 
against the growmg trade of Holland and the other 
European powers.^ Men of rank once again joined 
with men of the city in ventures beyond the seas. 

Indeed in 1649 the Company had complamed that 
the name of Lord General Fairfax stood first in the 
draft of a patent for the Assada Merchants which 
it was intended to submit to Parliament.^ 

The outside capitahsts hoped that after the 
three years for which the Dmted Joint Stock of 
1660 was formed, a broader basis might be adopted. 

But on the expiry of that period m the summer of 
1653 the Company found itself too weak to attempt 1663 
any new departure, and the existing arrangement 
continued, although no ships could be sent out.^ 
Forthwith it appeared that the outsiders had 
strong supporters withm the Company itself. The 
standard of revolt was raised at a Court meeting in 
the following December, when one of the generahty 
proposed that mdividual members should, as under Deo. lesa 
the Begulated system, be allowed to trade on their 

^ Oertwvn Proposals vn order Henry Eobmson, London, 1652, 
to the People's Freedom and Ac- p 11 

oommodaiion vn some Parhcw- ® MS Court Book, No. 20, 

Zors, vnih the Advancement of p 205 

Trade and Navtgahon of thvs * Idem, No. 28, pp. 128, 188, 
OommoTvwealth vn General, by &o. 
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tMi own account, Tlio traiEo was passing mto the 
hands of interlopers, and if the Company could not 
Bond forth ships itself, why should it preclude its 
momhors from doing bo ? * 

The governing body found it difficult to answer 
this argument, and temporised by allowing private 
momhors to trado to India on a payment to the 
Company for the privilege But the concession 
amounted to a change from the Jomt Stock to the 
Begulatod system, in opposition to the terms of the 
late Porhomentaiy settlement of 1650 So in March 
IBM 1664 the governing body took a firmer stand. They 
decided that * it is not in the power of this Court to 
give hTierty to any private persons to trade to India , 
but if any do it, it is at their own peril And there- 
npon the votes of Parhament were read, oonoeming 
the carrying on of the trade m a Joint Stock.^ 
Issue was thus definitely jomed between the 
two great parties which have always divided mer 
cantde opinion in » Bngland with regard to the 
Indian trade. Under the first Stparts the* oon- 
fliot was waged between tbe Company and indi 
viduals or assooiationB licensed, m infringement of 
the Company’s charter, by the^ King Under the 
Commonwealth it widened mto' a fetruggle between 
the conservative section of the Company and a 
forward party within itself, but allied to the outside 
capitahste who claimed an open trado to India. 
Under the Bestorabon it became a war of law 
suite between the Company and the independent- 

1 MB. Oonrt Book, No. 23 ■ Idfi^ p. ITU. 

p, 159a, to, lytctaiihta 1668. 
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mercantile commumty at large ; a war only ended 
by the great Parbamentary amalgamation after the 
Eevolution. That settlement lasted down to onr 
own century, when even its broad basis was found 
too narrow for the expansive forces of British com- 
merce, and the Act of 1813 threw open the India 
trade to the nation. The records of the East India 
Company form a concentrated history of the Enghsh 
hatred of monopoly; of the Company’s efforts to 
mamtain exclusive privileges by from time to time 
widening its doors, as long as the country beheved 
exclusive privileges necessary for the India trade ; 
and of their abohtion as soon as the country 
thought them no longer requned. 

Meanwhile the Parhamentary settlement of 
1660, in subjectmg the trade to further regulation 
by the Commons, provided for such difficulties as 
arose under the Commonwealth. The Council of i654 to 

1 Arc 

State recognised the claims of the outside mer- 
chants by a cautious yet hberal issue of hcenses 
for private trade to India.^ Cromwell’s name 
begms to appear in connection with these grants,^ 


^ I note the following entnes 
m the State Papers from October 
1654 to February 1666, and there 
may be others October 6, 1654 
Thomas Bamardiston, Thomas 
Bludworth and Wilham Love and 
company petitioned the Council 
for leave to ship 6,000Z m nx 
dollars for a voyage to the East 
Indies. November 80, 1666, 

Thomas Kendall and company 
beg leave of the Protector to carry 
out 8,600Z. free of custom, as they 


have prepared the * Mangold ’ foi 
the South Sea m the East Indies 
February 1666, Ant Fernandez 
Caravajal, merchEint of London, 
requested permission to export 
2,000? m Spanish money to the 
East Indies, a request which was 
granted on payment of 6 per cent 
customs Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic Senes, 1654, 
p 874, 1666-6, pp 42,161 
* Not only to mdividuals, but 
also to the Merchant Adventurers 
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I6M to and to onlookers both at home and abroad the 
Company seemed doomed. Nme months after it 
had taken np its rigid attitndo against private trad 
ing by its own members m 1654, the Amsterdam 
icM bnrghors received ‘ advice that the Lord Protector 
will dissolve the Plast India Company at London, 
and declare the navigation and commerce to the 
Indies to be free and open ^ * The mere mmonr 
of the nationahsmg of England’s Eastern trade sent 
a thrill of apprehension throngh Holland. 

Meanwhile the expansive forces withm the 
Company burst forth beyond controL In the 
ISM autumn of 1664 the section of its freemen m favour 
of private enterprise had petitioned the Council of 
State that the East India trade be still earned on 
by a company, but with hberty for the members 
mdindually to trade with their own capital and 
ships in such way as they may deem most to their 
advantage.’ The Company urged m reply that 
the experience of forty years proved that the India 
trade could only be conducted by an association 
strongly bound together by a senes of Joint Stocks, 
and that the plan of Separate Toyages had been 
given np after a full trial, that the Company had 
now faotones beneath fourteen native sovereigna, 
together with a costly eqmpment necessary for the 
proteofaon of so distant a trade , and that, under 
its engagements with the Indian Powers, it was 
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held responsible by them for depiedations or mis- to 
conduct of all Englishmen in the East. It accoid- 
ingly piayed the Protector to gi*ant it a new and 
\Mder charter, to the exclusion of piivato tiade 
In 1664, therefoie, Cromwell found himself 
called on to decide between the three sets of appli- 
cants: the outside capitalists who desired that 
the commeice with India should he thrown open 
to the nation ; the govermng body of the Company 
who asked foi wider privileges upon the basis of a 
senes of exclusive Joint Stocks ; and the section of 
its members who desired that the Company should 
he transfened from the Joint Stock to theBegulated 
system. His clear eye saw that if the India trade 
were to he thiown open to the nation, it must he 
piotected by the national arms. He realised that 
neither the navy nor the land forces of the Com- 
monwealth were adapted for such a task He 
accordingly eased the situation by granting trade 
licenses to mdividual outsiders, and referred the 
main question as to the future constitution of the 
Company to the Council of State. 

The Council soon found itself plunged in a 
quagmire of irreconcilable claims. A question even 
arose as to which of the several sets of adventmers 
really represented the Company. When the Dutch 
compensation of 85,000?. came to be distributed, 
the survivors or heirs of the Third Joint Stock, of 
the Fourth Jomt Stock, and of the Umted Joint 
Stock asserted their several rights to it. The 
Council could only find a way out of its bewil- 
derment by referring their titles to arbitration, 
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JW (ind moanwhilo lodged the moBey mth trnjtees.' 
Cromwell hastened a dcoisioii by borrowing 60,0001 
of the oomponsation fond for the State 

If snoh a confnsioB of claims existed within 
the Company itself, the oonlliot on the wider issne 
as to the faturo management of the India trade 
may bo imagraod. Dnnng two years the Cotmoil 
of State laboorod for a settlement in vam The 
governing body of the Company lost hope, and 
icH its Court of Oommittees resolved in 1666 to sell 
ite ‘ pnvilegoe and houses m India to some 
Englishmen,'* at a valuation of 14,0006, retain 
mg, however, a share with the pmohasers in tie 
faturo trade But the General Court overruled 
this decision, and on Ootober 20, 1666, sent ttp one 
more pebbon to Cromwell * 

On the very same day the Protector, under his 
own hand, referred the pebbon to the Oonnoil of 
State, and took oaro that that body now appomted 
a oonunittee which should carry his own vigorous 
resolve mto its task. While great names and high 
office gave weight to ita dehberabons,* the aotual 


* 6tr Thataoi Vjmtr aad Alias 
rwian BiOQord. Tbs urfaHntois 
wer« 0T* m nnmbcr tacb a ila n 
tlir«e l>ootan>iD-lAV ani an 
Aldtaaon. 

* ire Ocrart Book, No. 8S» p. 
aT^bOctoWli, 1666. 

* p. STSo, and Breea, t 
p. 614. 

* ISioBjainbm wart iba Load 

liaJOr Oocimla- 

rioaat P^wmaa, tha Bad at Mai- 
gnera, Sr Ohtriaa Wolaalay 


BtdeUacdf Oolonol Sydnnhara, 
^ Lord Bapnt}' of IrtUnd, tod 
CdiBiBl Joini. How itraigljr tho 
OommlttM rapreaentad tba 
rnaJ ritw* of Qrcmwall, a sera 
baj of the msmben attosta 
T.fafsi bad kng baen a sobetiafrv 
foBoirtr of tba P rat oe to and wm 
laiwdtotbe poaraga in tbs fbt 
linriag year tn OrannralTi nsw 
Bonss of Lords (Daesmbo 1O0T} 
yiannasr a warm pacsonal frfr>d 
of Gramvellr was fa tbs lol- 
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work was entrusted to a man in whom he placed i656 
complete confidence. Colonel Phihp Jones, after 
sufiermg much and fighting hard on behalf of 
the Paihament, became a leading member of the 
Council of State and filled important ofiices under 
the Commonwealth. In the previous year, 1655, 
Oliver selected him as sole arbiter in a delicate 
question between England and Portugal ; in 1657 
he was one of the Committee appointed to ofier to 
CromweU the Crown: and as controller of the 
household he supermtended the Piotectoi’s funeral 
in 1658 ^ It was on this tried friend that Ohver 
chiefiy leant for advice ‘ in what manner the East 
India trade might be best managed for the puhhc 
good and its own encouragement.’ Colonel Jones 
was specially charged ‘ to take care thereof.’ 

His prompt action indicates that Cromwell 
had aheady made up his mind on the evidence 
before him. In six weeks Colonel Jones and his 
colleagues accomphshed what the Council of State 
had failed to do durmg two years — they arrived at 
a settlement for the India tiade. The Committee’s 
report “ was only signed by three members : one of 


lowing year (Apnl-May 1667) 
deputed to argue him mto the 
acceptance of the Ciown. Walter 
Stnchlond, popularly called Lord 
Strickland, was in both the Coun- 
oils of State under the Protector- 
ate, Captam of Cromwell’s grey 
bodyguard at Whitehall, a mem- 
ber of his new House of Lords 
m Deo 1667 And so forth, 
with one exception, down the 
hst 


^ Colonel Phihp Jones must be 
distmguished from John Jones 
the regicide, sometimes also styled 
Colonel An examination of the 
Order of Beference, dated 8rd 
November, 1666, preserved m the 
State Paper Office, has now made 
this clear 

® Dated 18th December, 1666. 
East IndMs Papers, vol v , Nos. 
69 and 71, Puhhc Eecord Office 
The original documents have been 
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iw whom ' had lately atood forth m Parliament aa 
Cromwoll’a mouthpiece for rehgions toleration, 
another was the controller of his household’, 
whilo the third* was hia moat mtiinate oon 
fidant They were of opinion that the Tn/lifl. 
trade ahould be earned on hy one company on 
the hoBiB of a TJmted Joint Stock, yet they sent 
the matter back to the Council of State aa 
bemg too high for them to decide The Council 
of State agam procrastinated, hut under severe 
pressure, os we shall see, adopted the report, and 
referred it for final orders to the Protector 

To the decision of this great issue Cromwell 
brought a alow hut affective training He had 
been a member of the Commission of Trade and 
Plantations m 1648, at the moment when the 
oommeroial prerogatives of the Crown passed m 
reahty from the King to the Parliament Tears 
of war and mtemal struggle followed. But as 
soon aa Cromwell firmly estabhahed the Common 


rv-exunlntd for hh hj 
Ur 'WmUmFactaroDEcrliiitnW' 
tirtn* btxa Hr WoIUitoai, Soper 
iijt«ndeni of Beoordi, India Offlee 
and I taka tba o p pi gU mlty oi 
ezprMdng my HttakM to both 
th<*a gentleman for th^ onfkD 
ing ecmrUi^y and aid. 

1 oirm.1 'Wnilam Bydanham, 

on* d the Oemnefl of Thirteen In 
ICfiS and a pr om oter of the 
bald office 

T Tpd "’ Oromwall aatd bTon^t the 
PMUjjneei* baA to raoon ■rhan 
the Proteotor'a intamntioo « 


behalf of the Qnaker Kaylor led to 
ft quMtictn of bnaeb of pririlege, 
H» bteama one of Oromireirf 
peen in 1657 

* Oolcoiel Philip Jonaa, afbra- 
■ald. 

a Eh nWAa Wolcaley who 
maixied Anna, yonngeat daughter 
of Lord Baye and Sela. Tbfi 
Bh Oharlaa Wolaalay waa an an 
eeator of the praaact Field Uar 
■>i«l VlteoTinl Wolialey to whom 
I am Indabted for InfbnnatloQ 
bfm from tha Wolaalay 
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wealth, his mercantile pohej’’ took a definite shape. 
The Navigation Act of 3651 laid the foundation of 
England’s ineicantile ascendency, and formed a 
chief cause of the Dutch var in the following 
year. Even before Cromwell granted peace to 
Holland, he seems to have lesolved on a similar 
assertion of power over the Cathohe nations. 
From Portugal he enforced the English liberty 
of trade in the East Indies ; and his West Indian 
expedition against Spain, in 1654-6, had its oiigin 
in mercantile not less than in political reasons.' 
Not only in European wateis, hut throughout all 
the ocean-world from Malabar to Hispaniola, 
Ohver determined to make England supreme. In 
1655 the chief economic writer of the time pre- 
sented to the Piotector his matuie work,^ and in 
the same year Cromwell appointed the Committee 
of Trade — ‘ a great concernment of the Common- 
wealth,’ says Carlyle, * “ which His Highness is 
eagerly set upon.” ’ ® 

Cromwell perceived that, as the time had not 
yet come for an open trade to India, to be sup- 
ported by a national fleet m Asiatic seas, the real 
question lay between a Eegulated Company, the 
members of which might trade on their individual 

^ Mr Frank Strong throwB London, 16C6 A ropnnt, with 
light on these trade aspects in his few alterations, of his earlier work 
monograph on ‘ The Causes of of 1641, and based on Gerard 
Cromwell’s West Indian Expedi- Molynns’ Oonsucludo vcl Lex 
tion,’ Amencan Hxstoncal Be- Mercatona of 1622 and 1629 
mew for January 1899, pp. 228- ^ Oliver Cromwell’s Letters 

246 and Speeches, p. 896, vol. u. Ed. 

® ‘Great Bntam's Eemem* 1846. 
brancer,’ by Sir Ealph Maddison, 
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1M7 nooonnt, and a Joint Stock Company The ana- 
logy of tho Turkey Company, confidently relied on 
by the advocates of tho Eegulated system, did not 
boar soratmy For the dealings of the Turkey 
Company were chiefly with the Mediterranean 
Powers- — ^Venetians, Spaniards, Barbaiy Corsairs, 
and Turks — within the reach of Fnglifili diplo- 
macy end of Enghsh repnsals When the Doge 
laid prohibitive onstoms on our Levant trade, 
Elizabeth forbad the Venetian import mto Ttng 
land of the raisins of Connth and the wines of 
Oandia, until the Adnatio Repubho should take off 
its imposts Cromwell had just given sharp proof 
to Spam and the Barbary Corsairs that they ware 
both mthm range of his guns As regards I^key, 
the very year after James L granted a Charter m 
perpetuity to the merchants of England in the 
Levant, it was found necessaiy to appoint an Eng 
hah envoy to the Grand Beignior, and to establish 
oonsnls within his domimons International rela- 
tions sprang np and eventually developed mto a 
system of oonaular jonadiotion for the protection 
of English aubjeots in the eastern Mediterranean. 

It is said that in 1686 the only Enghsh diplomaho 
agent with the title of ambassador ' resided at Con 
stantmople, and was paid m part by the Turkey 
Company But no statesman behoved, m 1667, that 
the Mughal Empire could be called to a reokomug 

1 1 ".-V- Udi ilitenMcl <m <lia tho dcoblB of Tnrfary 

mUwiIIt of lold JUcmoUj mtrobua onS Eo*UA 
Wortf L HI. Bi. lS»a IV* a™ »t Uio Port*. AxU,f.H. 
h»T» ow Sir P»d Plna»r fa 
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by English diplomacy or aims, or that the Common- ic67 
wealth should maintain a peimanent embassy at 
Agra, and a coidon of consuls around the Indian 
coast. The plea for a Regulated East India Com- 
pany fi'om the analogy of the Regulated Tmkey 
Company proved to be no aigument at all. 

The leal e^udence which confionted Cromwell 
lay in the history of the East India Company itself. 
Even before Elizabeth granted her charter, its 
founders had declared m 1599 ‘ that the trade of 
the Indias being so far remote from hence cannot 
bo traded but in a ]omt and umted stock.’ ^ Yet 
the actual charters of Elizabeth and James con- 
tained no reference to the subject, nor was a con- 
tinuous joint stock ever raised. The truth is that 
the term ‘ Joint Stock ’ had to the founders in 1699 
a very different meaning from that connoted by its 
modem development, the * Joint Stock Company.’ 

It signified only a subscription for a j’oint voyage, 
whose accounts were to be wound up and the 
capital repaid when the ships came home. The 
East India Company was a body corporate with an 
exclusive grant of the India trade from the Ciown, 
and it conducted its business by forming successive 
groups among its own members for raising joint 
stock subscnptions for successive and distmct 
ventures. 

At first, indeed, it differed but slightly from the 
Turkey and other Regulated Compames of medias- 
val commerce, except that the nght of separate 
tradmg passed from the individual freemen to 

^ Court Mi/rnttes, 26th September, 1699. 
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snooossiva groups of freMnen > Ob this bans it 
cgmppoa its first mne voyngoa * men the sys- 
tom of Separate Voyages proved too veoi. to cope 
•with its Portuguese and Dutch rivals in the East, 
it raised a senes of ‘joint stock’ subsonptions, 
each of which supplied the capital for a distmot 
senes of voyages But the ‘ jomt stock ’ snbsonp- 
tion was designed only for a Imuted number of 
years, at the end of which it was to be wound up — 
in short, the onginaf system of Separate Voyages 
gave place to a system of separate senes of voyages 
Every new jomt stock was intended to take over at 
a valuation the faotonesof its predeoeasor in India- 
In this rudimontaiy form of jomt stock the group 
of members took the place of the mdividnal freiaan, 
as the group of voyages took the place of the m 
dividual venture, m a ' Eegulated assooistion like 
the Turkey Company 

Amid the troubles of the 0ml War the system 
of separate senes or groups of voyages broke down 
But although money could not be raised for a senes 
of voyages, there were, as we have seen, men both 
inside pud outside the Company ready to stake a 
Buffioient sum for a single voyage, if freed from the 
burden of the capital sunk m India. Such attempts 
to combine the onginal system of Separate Voyages 
with that of Jomt Stock senes of voyages led to a 
demand for the mdividual freedom of each member 
of the Company to trade on his own aooount— m 


» lUi iBitanc* muf* be tiksn 
lolijeet to tbe fan ezpUnatkoi 
glTwi in the flhapter oa the Oem 


ftitotioto of the OcHUpeny ^ 

jpreoodiag Tolnm*F i. pp* S8^tT6> 

» Jjtif toL L S91 (leoi-iW 
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short, for a roYersion from the successive and dis- i657 
tinct senes of Jomt Stocks back to the old Regu- 
lated system. The resistance of the governing 
body of the Company to this demand produced the 
petitions and counter-petitions on which the Coun- 
cil of State had so long been unable to decide 

Colonel Jones’ report was presented to the 
Council of State on December 18, 1666 That 
body renewed its old hesitations, and the Company, 
in angei and despair, resolved on January 14, 1657, 
that unless a decision were received within a month, 
it would make sale of its factories, rights, and cus- 
toms m India ‘ to any natives of this commonwealth 
to and for their own proper use.’ ^ There is now 
no mention of its taking a share with the pur- 
chasers, and it evidently contemplated a complete 
withdrawal from the trade. It ordered bills of sale 
to be hung up m the London Exchange The 
Council of State, thus galvamsed into action, sum- 
moned the Company and the rival merchant 
adventurers for a final hearing, and advised the 
Protector ‘ that the tiade of India be managed 
by a United Joint Stock exclusive of all others.’ 
Forthwith, on February 10, 1657, Cromwell di- 
rected that a committee should sit to draw up a 
charter, which on October 19 passed the Broad i 9 Oot 
Seal of England. 

After the Restoration the Company hastened to 
purge itself of comphcity with the Commonwealth, ^ 
and the document disappeared A diligent mquiry 
now leaves no hope that a copy survives in 

^ MS. Court Book, No. 23, p. Tila. 
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England, Holland, or tho East ' Bnt altliongh the 
charter has ponshod, I have been able, from con 
temporary doenmentB,* to pieco together its mam 
provmona It ratihed the Oharter of James E 
with shght modifications, and gave additional 
pn\^IogcB* As new coast towns had sprung 
into vigotur, the original three ports (London, 
Dartmouth, and Plymouth), from which bul 
hon might bo exported, were to be moreased to 


* CrgorrcU t Chailet tuii been »inU» tor Ibo nbscilpbcio ittnva 
Moebt for Inthe Com t^thoOomrejijblfiea Thrcrcufa 
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in tho Ptiblle Feeords Offie« (cop* 
plettontary to that by Blr Koa! 
Bamiburji the Priry Cormefl 
Ofire and the Honse of Com 
XDOQf Arehlrea. I thank filr 
Henry Howard, Her lJa}w4y*s 
Kftmater at the Ha^« for a ra* 
jMved aearch 0 f tb e notch reeorda. 
A letter trom the IMdi East India 

Cetspesy dated April 16, 1659, 
shows that a copy was sent ool 
to Bataria for thdr OoTanwr 
QeneraTs inform atiem. Bat a 
tborottgh search of Qie Jars 
rooords, ccrorteonsly made for me 
hy otd« dL Ur Van Bietnadjk, 
prorea that this copy Xto Jfloger 
siirts. The Uarticdf at I*at- 
dcnni* has kmdly anshled roe 
to *jamine the Lanedowne U6S. 
oontaiflin^ aranmaxies of the East 
IndiaOcmipany fCbsiten. Thrfr 
only doCTHUSct bearing on the 
mbject Is a snmtoaiy of the Bra- 


tbe et)orta^ of Mr SL loe 
Straebey I hnn also asceztshicd 
tittt z>o IxiforniaUcs) U fbrthetonh^ 
from the paper rtfemd to by the 
Hlrtorteal Uantuonpls Ocnnicds* 
abm as I'ackel 6, Tk>t. F in the 
Btraebey eoheetl^ lalsolbank 
Ur J H. Heddan, of (he Forsign 
Olfiee, for mosi nsgrodging and 
rahisble help. 

* Namely (1) A ihori report by 
the Aitamey-Qaiunl to the Oom 
cO of Btate, dated 88(h Febmaiy 
1657 PoUle Beeord OfSee. (S) 
IlB»lntkais passed by the FrlTy 
Ooosefl. Oelftidar of BtaU 
Paper* Domestle, 1657-^p.llA 
($) UB. OoQrtBoQh,No. S4. IPtb 
OrioberaodllthKoTemher 1657 
(i) The Ceo]!p*>ny*s adrwtbS' 
maol of the snbaeriptlaa fiv the 
Ks« Btodc, In the iCtnmne* 
Po’Itfrevs, No. 837 Oetober SS- 
29, 1657 Bodleian library (5) 
Tirf Lansdewna UfiS. East 
India, Ttd, hrrix (6) HoCaat** 
y^r fafTMUf Oetober 1657 p> 101* 
tt (Hague Arddres) 

• LansdowM UBS. ToL Irtnx. 
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seven.^ On the other hand, the clauses granting the 1667 
powers of Law Martial and nnmunity from customs, 
tonnage, and poundage, and certain other privileges, 
weie to he omitted, and left to be dealt with by 
special orders from the Protector, who should also 
have the right to recall the charter if he saw cause.^ 
Cromwell’s Charter, in fact, combined the substance 
of the Eoyal Charter of 1609 with the moie con- 
tmuous G-ovemment-control piovided by the Parha- 
mentary grant of 1650.^ The Protector promised 
that his settlement should m the next session he 
confirmed by Act of Parhament.'* 

Cromwell died the following year before a 
Parhamentary sanction could he obtained, and his 
charter formed the last word of the Commonwealth 
on the three sets of proposals which had so long 
divided Enghsh merchants* namely, for an open 
commerce to India, for a Eegulated Company, and 
for a Jomt Stock Company He reconstituted the 
India trade on the basis of ‘ One Jomt Stock ’ ® 
The words ‘Jomt Stock’ do not occur in the 
Charters of Ehzaheth or James I., nor, indeed, in any 
Eoyal Charter until that of 1686.° The Company’s 


^ Attorney-General’s Beport 
on the Proposed Charter, 28th 
Pebrnary, 1657. 

^ Eesolntions of the Privy 
Oonncil, Calendar of State Pa- 
pers, Domestic, 1657-68, p. 115. 

^ Ante, p 116 

* Lansdowne MSS and Mer- 
cnrius Pohticus, 1657 

® ‘ Whereas his Highness, 
Ohver Iiord Protector of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, &c , with 


the Advice of his Eight Hononr- 
ahle Oonncil, throngh their desire 
to promote the East India trade, 
for the hononr and benefit of this 
nation, have been pleased to thmTf 
fit and declare, that the trade 
shall he managed m the way of 
One Jomt Stock ’ Preamble by 
the Company to the new sub- 
scription, Mercunus Polihcus, 
October 22-29, 1657 
® I find these words used for 
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M cfllJod ‘Joint Stocks ' bad been merely micoesave 
sobsonpttons /or soparafo sots of voyages, each set 
being a distinct and sovetnl adventure to be wound 
up at the end of a fixed nnaber of yearn. The idea 
of a united joint stock, whioh emerged in the Par 
lianientaty settlomont of 1060, developed under 
Cromwell's Charter of 1067 into a muted and eon 
linnons joint stock 

Tbo cbnngo was wrought not by Oromwell 
alone, hut by Cromwell representing the spirit of 
the times If the Protector presonbed unity, the 
Company intciprot ed unity to imply also contmmty 
and permanence The very day that the charter 
passed the Broad Seal, a General Court held at the 
India Honse laid down the oondiboDS under which 
it should bo earned out' These conditions, as 
finally settled, throw open the freedom of the Com 
pany to the pubho for the nominal sum of SI’ 
They admitted not only the members of the vanous 
groups who had made up the old East India and 
Assada Companies, their servants and apprenboes, 
but also the Uerohant Adventnrers and private 
traders in India who might be willing to throw 
their possessions, at a fair valuation, mto the 

common stock , , 

That stock was not to be dissolved after the 
expiry of a few years, as had always been provided 
in former snbsonpbons An appraisement of the 


ti* jirtt tin* In uiy Be?*! 
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IfS. Court Book, No. S^iP-lA 
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Company’s property "was to be made at the end of isst 
seven years, and tbereafter at tbe end of every 
tbree years, so tbat any s]iareb.older vrbo wislied to 
retne migbt do so, and receive tbe current value 
of bis ongmal subscription.^ But tbe jomt stock 
was to contmne as tbe co mm on capital of tbe 
Company, and tbe money diawn out by retiring 
members was to be made good by ‘ any other 
persons’ wbo cbose to join tbe Company. As a 
matter of fact, these triennial appraisements re- 
solved themselves into periodical statements of 
assets by which tbe members and tbe pubbc might 
regulate then deabngs m tbe stock. 

Cromwell thus laid tbe groundwork of tbe 
modem constitution of tbe East India Company. 
Under tbe regulations based on bis Charter, it cast 
its mediaeval skm, shook oS tbe traditions of tbe 
Eegulated system, and grew into one united, oon- 
tmuons, and permanent Joint Stock Corporation in 
tbe full sense of tbe words.^ 

These new conditions of unity and permanence 
drew forth a large capital of 739,7822. — of which 
only one baK was called up. Tbe minimum sub- 
scription was fixed at 1002. ; a contributor bad a 
vote for each 5002. of bis bolding ; and 1,0002. 
qualified for election to tbe Committee. Small 
adventurers migbt club together to make up 5002., 

^ Merowrvus Pohttcus, October Company. The book was to he 
22-29, 1667. open till the 10th November r 

Some clauses of the Preamble all persons withm a radins of 
to the Subscription Book of 1667 20 miles of London, and until 

read almost like the prospectus the 26th for country eubscnberB. 
of a modern Limited Liabihty 
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16J7 nnd appoint one of then number to Tote for them 
The actual management of the Oompany "waa 
vested, as under the Hoyal Oharters, in a Governor, 
Deputy Governor, Treasurer, and a Committee of 
Twenty four "With the ample funds at its disposal, 
the new association bought up the fectones, forts, 
customs and pnvilegea of the old Company m the 
East,’ includmg the island of Pularoon, for 20,0001. , 
arranged for talong over the properties of individual 
adventurers m India at a venation , and resolved 
to umte the Gumea trafdo m gold and elephant 
tusks with the India trade.* 

"While thus amalgamating the vanons conhiot- 
ing mterests mto one permanent Joint Stock, the 
new Company provided ample safeguards for its 
own monopoly Outside traders oontmued subject 
to the same penalties as those laid down by 
Kmg James' Charter — the oonfisoation 'of their 
ship and cargo Members inside the Oompany, 
who might Btdl honker after the Eegulated system 
and be tempted to trade on their own acooimt, 
were to forfeit their whole stock or holding to the 
rest of the shareholders.* Pair consideration was 
extended to all actually engaged, under whatever 
show of title, m Indian ventures m the past , but 
there was to be no mercy for private traders, 
whether made the Coinpany or outado it, m the 
future. 


1 Prmotlally of tho ocNjolIoa 
UmUd Joint Slook fatrooS 
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Although resolved on a firm control of its indi- ig 57 
Mdual membeis, the Company made provision for 
a stead)’’ flow of new men from the generahty to 
its governing body. That body consisted, as I 
have said, of a Govenior, Doputy-Goveinor, and 
Committee of Twenty-four. But eight memheis 
of the Committee ivere to letiie in rotation each 
July, and no Governor oi Beputy-Govcmor w^as to 
serve for moie than tw'O successive yeais.^ The 
freemen weie also to he reheved of the old incon- 
venience of ha^dng to leceive their individual shares 
of the profits in pepper, calicoes, or othei Indian 
commodities, and all dmdends w'ere henceforth to 
he paid m cash.” In the East the New Company 
received in letuin for its 20,000?. the Old Company’s 
factories at Surat, with dependencies on the Bom- 
bay coast ; at Fort St Geoige, with dependencies 
on the Madias coast and in the Bay of Bengal ; at 
Bantam, with dependencies at Jamhi, Macassar, 
and Pularoon ; and Gombroon on the Persian Gulf. 

The small pnce paid for these acquisitions is 
explamed by the ciicumstances of the times On 
the Persian Gulf the Agents of the Old Company 
had struggled on amid oppressions and exactions, not 
because they hoped to do any trade, but merely on 
the chance of reasserting, at some future day, the 
Enghsh right to half the customs of Gombioon 
under the treaty of 1622 ^ Bantam seemed again 
to he passing under the power of the Dutch, 
Enghsh ships were intercepted in the narrow seas, 

^ MS Cotirt Book, No 24, p 12, * Idem 

December 1067 » Ante, vol i p 88a 
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J“7 nna the port was about to suffer a wgntar blockade ' 
Nor did the pobtioot state of Indio itself warrant 
any largo pnco for E ngli sh possessions on that 
continent. 

Tho military convulsions, amid which Anrang 
zob seized the throne, rudely intermpted the order 
that the hfnghal Empire had during a century 
imposed, Surat castle was seized and the town 
pillaged on behalf of one of the olaimanta , and 
our distracted President complained ‘ that it was 
equally dangerous to sohoit, or to accept of, pro- 
teotion, it bemg impossible to foresee who might 
ultimately be the Mogul ’ ’ In Southern India, the 
first great act of Maratha hostflity to the Mnghals 
took place in May Z667 * On the East coast, the 
Madras OounoU m despair resolved for the second 
tune to withdraw the factones from Bengal,* Their 
own emstenoe was threatened by the war between 
the Qolconda King and hia dependente, and by 
the still mote dreaded approach of the Maratha 
hordes. 

Thus in the vaiy year that Oromwell's Oharter 
reoonatitnted the Company on its permanent basia 
at home, the English in the Eastern seas, from the 
Persian Gulf to the island of Java, stood face 
to face with mm. In India itself, the firm Mnghal 


^ FetUIcau of Suk 
Oemptmj to tb* Jjord Protoetor 
IWh JaaoMij *o4 l*th 
Aogaft, lOa Brooo, I pp. CSl 

CS9 

• iMtm from tbo Pmidant 
and OouncD of Surat to th» Oom- 


paoy datod Otli KoTcmbcr IfifT 
and 16 th JasurT lOSB. 

• Bitiory of O* UaiavtUM by 
June* Grant l>ai!t, toL i- 
p. lig Bomhaj rapdnt, IBM. 
An{0 p.» 
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rule, under whose shelter our settlements on the i657 
continent had grown up, was for the first time 
assailed by that combination of Moslem disunion 
and Hindu confedeiate force which, duiing the 
next fifty years, broke up the Empire. 

The new Company went courageously to work. December 
It decided that Suiat, then in the gnp of civil war, 
should be its solePiesidenoy in India, and that the 
factories at Madras, Bengal, Bantam, and the Per- 
sian Gulf should be distinct agencies subordinate 
thereto."* All these settlements were destitute ahke 
of money and men. On the Persian Gulf the bare 
subsistence of the factory consumed the customs of 
Gombroon and the whole profits of the trade.^ The 
late Company had ordered the estabhshment at 
Madras to be reduced to two factors with a guard 
of ten soldiers, and to a single factor at Masuh- 
patam. Erom every Enghsh settlement in the 
East came the same story of decay. The new 
Company at once resolved to send out such a staff 
as never had sailed to India. 

In January 1658 it selected seventeen of the icss 
late Company’s most likely stations m the East, 
from China to the Persian Gulf, and appointed 
to them ninety-one factors and assistants,® well 

^ MS CoTirt Book, No 24, elected -under Crom-well’s charter 
P 18, &c of 1667 at a General Court of the 

® Letters from the Piesident Company m January 1668 The 
and Council of Surat to the Com- numbers mclude, apparently, both 
pany, dated 16th October, 1668, the strictly commercial estabhsh- 
16th January, andl2thApnl,1669 ment of factors, &c and super- 
Bruce, 1 648 numeraries, such as chaplams and 

^ MS Court Book, No 24, surgeons To the Presidency of 
p 28. The follo-mng staff -was Surat, 20 ; to Ahmadahad, 8 , to 
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i»M snpplicd TOth gooda and bullion for the le-estab- 
liabmont ol the trade "Wien an adventurer,* 
under plon of » bceoee tom the Commonwealth, 
Bhippod mortars and shells for one of the aval 
claimants to the Mnghal throne, the Oompanp 
firmly remonstrated with Cromwell, and at the 
same tune despatched a conagnmant to nndersell 
the interloper On the west coast of Afnoa it 
bought up Fort Comantme, together with the 
charter, rights, and trade of the Gmnee Company, 
for the modest sum of 1,8001 ’ In the mid-ocean 
it resolved to fortify St Helena, as a half way 
house for the Indian fieets* In the Far Bast 


it projeoted a place of strength at Pnlaiocin, and 
apphed to Eiohard Cromwell for letters to the 
Emperors of China and Japan * From the oharter 
of 1667 the Company drew a new life, whose pnlsa 
tions reached its furthest faolones in Asia. Agamst 
Enropesm aggressors it boldly claimed the aid of 
the Commonwealth More than onoe it invoked 
Oromwell’a intervention agamst Holland, and the 


T*llai In R'lS, E; In tha «>**» 
lutoriu ct ihs iMith '•rat noul 
(lljlaiM to.), e to th* SmlM 
Onlf anS failtnS Paralan aganoiaa, 
e to Fort St. Oaorr ot MaSra^ 
ibe Uctaij in India nait in im 
pnr tfcnwi to Bnrat, 6 1 to Uaanii. 
E to Vanahanodoa, S 
■ V tx^ntoamn bi tha Qodavnri 
Dlitrtrt ) ratpanal fttaattaor V 
**o,T0l.lUl.p.d7S,aa.l^I 
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Company’s last transaction with the Protector was igss 
still another petition against the Dutch.^ Three 
weeks later the strong ruler was dead, and about 
to be laid with royal pomp in Westminster Abbey ^ 
After the Eestoiation men dug up his body 
fiom its sepulchre among kings, hung it on a 
gallows, and shovelled the headless trunk into a 
felon’s giave. But though they might tear out 
his laws horn the statute-book and hide away his 
charteis, theie was one part of his hfe’s woik which 
they could not destroy. He found the Bnghsh in 
the East strugghng, humiliated, m despair. He 
left them with their future assured. He was 
the fiist ruler of England who reahsed that the 
India trade was no private preserve of the sove- 
reign and his nominees, but a concern of the nation, 
to be mamtained by national diplomacy and de- 
fended by the national arms. Hrs umon of con- 
flictmg Anglo-Indian interests in 1657 anticipated 
the great Parhamentary fusion of those interests 
fifty years later. Under his chaiiier the East India 
Company transformed itself from a feeble rehc of 
the mediasval trade-guild into the vigorous fore- 
runner of the modem Jomt Stock Company. A 
large and continuous capital, always capable of 
automatic increase, took the place of a succession 
of uncertain subscriptions, each of them intended 
to be dissolved at the end of a few years. 

^ Dated 12th August, 1668 the corpse hung at Tyburn on 

® Orom-well died 8rd September , 80th January, 1661 — the twelfth 
1668 Buned m Henry VII ’s anmversary of the execution of 
chapel, November 1668 Ex- Charles I. 
hmned 26th January, 1661, and 
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While Cromwell thna renewed the East India 
Company and placed it on its pennnnent basis at 
homo, abroad ho sconred for England the tecog 
nition of hor right to a free expansion in the East 
Tho arrogant claims of the Cathobo Powers m 
Asia ho blow from the cannon’s month. Onr 
great Protestant compeer had to learn that smu 
lority in rehgion formed no exonse for oommeroial 
wrong doing Cromwell’s son rivalry with Holland 
hardened and set into a national tisdition, which 
dominated tho feehng of the English trading 
olasscB for thirty years, and m the end led to 
the overthrow of the Dutch soprenmoy m Asia 
and to the establishment of onr own. The head 
whioh planned these great designs was set to shrivel 
on a pole But if the grandson of Cromwefl’s 
seoretoiy, MUton, died as parish clerk m Madras, 
both the grandson and great-grandson of the 
Protector hved to be Governors of Bengal.* 

’ Ba John OorimGr E**l InSl* Oranpiiij I «m m 

of Benssl 1711-m^ ion of dBWed thWr to Mi». FnuJdKia 
Cromireiri 3Wrog«» amjUnr Eo«»a Attloj of Cl«toi Ooml, 
Fnuicei ooS Sir Hemx Prook Uu prMOil repmwnUUT. of Uiu 
Uoa (Mcooa lOii of EUroboth, li«iidi,for Um voriSed podlgrwi. 

oI &« ooia PtoDjw), OJjb CUii^ tie gruidom o 
OoTKOOt of Bongil, ITM-lTSa. Mlloii, ■•J* Proftoior Momoo, 
AnoUiOTgroot-gninaKinof Otom lo.. to whU wnm to tat. b«Jn 
w»l],SirEiM0UEiuMll,7thB«t, hli pOKtIoo in IHW tlul 

nt o nwmlwT of tho B<Big»l of Ptrlih Oloik of Uodiu. H. 
OotmoDi oaS tbo Protoctoc'f So- dJ*d thoro, 08 Oetobor 1710 
KHrfMl«lanalorn»d<m.of th. lI»0Eiifinon,ToI.Tl.pp.7M- 
pOTrorfolfMoflyooinMctionioftlio 786. EilSSO. 
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CHAPTEE VI 

THE COMPANy’S SERVANTS AND TRADE 
TO 1660 

The reader must sometimes liave wondered how 
the Company hved on, in spite of its failuies to 
raise fresh capital, and of its lepeated resolves to 
send forth no moie ships. Its legal existence 
depended, however, not on the continuity of its 
trade, but on the annual election of certam officials 
named by the Eoyal Charters. Neither Ehzabeth 
nor James acknowledged the subscribers as a body 
corporate. Each of their grants vested privileges 
not in the Company, but in ‘ The Governor and 
Company of the Merchants of London trading mto 
the Bast Indies ’ ^ They could not contemplate 
the existence of the Company apart from the 
Governor, nor did they lecogmse any lawful 
conduct of its business except through the Governor 
or his Deputy, acting conjointly with the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-four as constituted by both the 
Eoyal Charters.^ 

In this nucleus of permanent officials lay the 

^ Indm Office horary Quwrio referred to m Elizabeth’s grant, 
of Cha/rtera Elizabeth’s, p 8, Idem, p 28 — and a secretary, 
James I , p. 83. accountant, &o , were also elected, 

* A treasurer — ^more vaguely 
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soorot vitality of the co^ration How permanent 
they fontloa to become may be seen from the foot 
that three men praotioally governed the Company 
from ita foundation by Bhiabeth to the death of 
Cromwell Sir Thomas Smythe* ruled, except 
dnnng aeoidental disabilities, from 1600 to 1631 , 
Sir Moms Abbot from 1634 to 1087 , and Wilham 
CooLayne from 1043 to 1CS8 * 

The otBoe proved a burden to its holders, from 
whioh they sometimes prayed m vam to be released. 
The Governor had to preside m person or by his 
Deputy at all Oonrt Heefangs, espetaally at the 
olootion of ofHcers,* and as early as 1614 stress was 
laid on his daily attendance m Parliament ‘to 
answer any imputations that may be oast upon 
the Company ’ * He had not only to snpenntend 
the detads of a great import and export busmess, 


1 Sir ThotoM fimTtha wtu 
named G<rr«rQor fn boUi tbe 
eliArten of EUzobelh tod J'ame*. 
The (IftOl-S) were du» to 

hit {i npf{> r tf mfgt (ca alleged eom 
pIteH y tn Bovexe rd>eIlton< ud 
to Ha In 1600. Bot be 

wo* promptly r#-«Iect*d fa IC(W 
and in 1607 

» The n-holfl nmnbef of 
Gtyretnon from 1600 to 1W6, 
fBi.hiiTfng temporary appofat- 
ynyintti c^y ^njotmted to nine 
namely (1) Sit Tbomaa fcoytb^ 
1600,1608-6,1607-51 (S) Aldtr 
man Watta, and (8) Bfr John 
Hart, donnfl Blr T Smythea 
tnwhloa oImtoI the Eaoex rebel, 
lion, lBOl-3 (4) fib ■WUUam 
Bomnay owing to fib T3»oni*» 


Smyfbaa obotnea, 1606 (5) Blr 
WnHam HoHidaie. 1631-34 (6) 
Sir llotrf* Abbot, 1634-07 CO 
Sir duirtopber OUtberoe, 163^ 
41 (8) Sir Henry Gorraway on 
Sir Q. GUibero* f deotfa Boram 
b«- 1641 to Jnly I64« (7) WH 
Hip Goelcayna, 16ilt-68. Cccn 
pOadfrarntba 1I& Conrt Booka 
tod C«JonJ*rt «/ S{at 4 

* In certain, eoaeathla doty wii 

Impooed by tb« Gborter (oe fa 
ibU of Jamoi L, p. 89 of tbe 
I wfv * lAbrarn Quarto) 

•cd in tjtben by the Oompony’i 
bye-law*. 

^ Court iGtatt4$ ApdlO 1614 
CaltrtdoT of Statu Fapm Eui 
Indieo, 1618-16, No. 700. 
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to set on foot new subscriptions, to reconcile the 
conflicting ‘ Voyages ’ or joint-stock groups, and to 
wind up then accounts; he had also to be in 
constant and confidential communication with the 
Government, something of a courtier to the Stuarts, 
and a good deal of a samt under the Commonwealth. 
At the same tune he had to be placed by his 
wealth above the suspicion of using his oflS.ce for 
his private ends, and to possess an influence 
which assured him of a seat in the House of 
Commons. 

Of the flrst of the three merchant-princes who 
ruled the Company from 1600 to 1658, 1 gave some 
account in the preceding volume of this history.^ 
The second, Sn Moms Abbot,^ who governed from 
1624 to 1637 or 1638,^ was the son of a Guildford 
clothworker, and was born in 1665. He early lose 
to eminence as a London merchant, and appears as 
a founder of the East India Company m both the 
Charters of Ehzabeth and James ^ Besides con- 
ducting a large busmess of his own m cloth, 
jeweUeiy, spices and mdigo, he took a leading 
part in many foreign ventmes of the day; as a 
Turkey merchant, a director of a North-West 


^ Sir Thomas Smythe, vol i 
pp 242-8, 248, 260, 270, 277, 288 
“ Calendar of State Papers, 
East Indies, 1680-84, p vu &o 
’ Abbot was elected Governor 
on tbe death of Alderman B!alli- 
daie m March 1624 Some donbt 
exists regardmg the date on which 
hiB tenure of ofiBce ceased, as the 
MS rmnutes for 1687 and 1688 
VOL n. 


ore missmg He certainly held 
ofiBce m 1636, and Ohtheroe was 
re-elected m 1689 MS Court 
Books 

* As one of the grantees or 
founders m Elizabeth’s charter, 
and as both a grantee and a 
‘Committee’ or Director m that 
of James India Office Quarto 
of Charters, pp. 4, 81, 86 

K 


1699 to 
1668 


1624 to 
1637-8 
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Pwonge exploration, an adviser m the proposed 
expedition against the Barbary Corsairs, a projector 
of Persian voyages, and a member of the Connoil 
for the Virginia oolomsafion scheme 

After eorvmg the East India Company for some 
years as a member of the Committee of Twenty 
four, he was m 1615 elected Deputy Governor, 
and soonred a safe seat m Parhament before be 
coming Governor in 1624 Nor were his brothers 
loss distmgmshed m their own calling, as the 
elevation of one to the Arohbishopno of Canter 
bnry, and of another to the Bishopno of Balisbniy, 
attests He himself was among the first subjects 
knighted by King Charles, and he retired from the 
Govomorskp of the Company, stall apt for pnhho 
Borvioe at seventy three, to b^me Mayor of 
Iiondon. 

This hfe, so crowned with nohes and honours, 
appears in the Company’s records sa a hard 
straggle against fate To Abbot it fell, as Deputy 
Governor, to conduct during eight years (1616- 
1628) the hopeless negotiations with Holland 
which ended m a worthless treaty and our expnl 
Biou from the Clove Archipelago In vam he 
bewailed his ‘base usage’ to the fickle James 
The first year of his governorship was darkened by 
the news of Amboyna. Sir Moms, calm amid the 
panic, oounselled modetataou to the Company and 
trust m the Eing But James’ mdiguation, qmte 
genuine at first, spent itself m tears and mkhom 
threats, while Charles’ promisea ended m his 
letting go the Dutch ships for a bribe Not 
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"Without reason did the generality murmur at then 
Governor’s confidence in the royal word. He 
indeed served the King but too faithfully: now 
at the risk of a Star Chamber prosecution for 
resistance to illegal demands, then at the hazard 
of the Parhament’s vengeance for obeying his 
Majesty in the matter of ship-money. At last it 
came to the faithful white-haned man waiting aU 
forenoon in the royal ante-chamber to supphcate 
Charles agamst his mfrmgement of the Company’s 
Chaiter, and the King passiug him "without a look ^ 
But although the generahty did not spaie 
Abbot reproaches, they could not do without him. 
In vam he begged to be reheved of his thankless 
task They leahsed that his influence had softened 
many blows, and stood between them and worse 
dangers. Aheady in 1630 he longed for release. 
Next year he reminded the malcontents ‘ that he 
had not made suit at any tune to be continued 
Governor,’ and ‘ had laboured to be eased of this 
burden ’ In 1632 he told the General Court that 
‘ he never had so httle comfort m aU his time,’ 
‘ yet could never go out "with more honom’ than 
now, having endured the touch and -withstood the 
mahce of his adversaries ’ Again in 1633 he bade 
them ‘think of some other more able and worthier ’ 
than himself.^ The Company, unlike the Kmg, 
knew a good servant, and would not let him go. 
Charles had driven Abbot’s elder brother, the 
Archbishop, in disgrace from Lambeth, for holding 

^ Ante, p 87 East Indies, 1680-84, Nos. 40, 

® Calendar of State Papers, 196, 281, 486 
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attacks on the hberties of the 
nation, with as httlo compnnotion as he left the 
loyal old merchant etanding among the laokeys of 
■ll^tehall 

Wilham Cockayne, Governor from 1648 to 
^°iUB Company through the Civil Wars 

and the Commonwealth to the haven of safety 
provided by Cromwell’s grant Dnnng those fifteen 
penlons years it was no longer a question of nibbling 
at the charter by Court and City cabals, but of the 
abolition of the Company, and the throwmg open 
of the India trade to the nation. Governor Cook 
ayne, who is often confused m the Calendars of 
State Papers with hia kinsman Sir "Wilham the 
magnificent Lord Mayor of London, was a Turkey 
merchant As far back as 1623 he had been elected 
a Dirsotor or ‘ Committee ’ of the East India Com 
pany, bat had begged to be eionsed the honour 
After serving m that office from 1629 onwards, the 
post of Deputy Governor was forced on h im m 
1639 , and upon the removal of the Eoyahst Gfo- 
vemor by order of Parliament m 1643, "TOlham 
Cockayne was elected Governor of the East India 
Company * He saw that Charles L had not the 
power to help, nor any stedfast purpose even if 
he should regain the power Dnder his gmdanoe 

■ OmnpHtd Uw MB. pMir Ij wB” li* HuMe, la 

OoartBoota. Bb H«mT Oirtti- Spin 1648. Wlffiun OotfajM 
war th* Bojalat Lore Msjtir p?i«id«a u Qoranior Cmn Hat 
uid Ooranun- from Horrabot aaffl XqIj 1658. -whm bt 

1641, WM itamW tan flat r»Tm<«<J to 1* oU pMlU* <• 
omte in both th« Trabur Oom n Dtartor d U>» N«tr GmOTl 
fMiy Mjd tb» End Indw Cow Btwjb ondw Oromiren'i cfortot. 
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the Company threw in its lot with the Long 
Parhament, and m 1647 (just failed to obtam a 
new charter from it. His indomitable resistance 
to opposition within the corporate body, and to 
attacks from without, supplied the one element of 
contmuity in its history under the Commonwealth. 
The reconstitution of the Company on a wider and 
more permanent basis by Cromwell forms the best 
memorial of Cockayne’s governorship. 

In his long task he had the aid of a man of 
wider experience, and a moie buoyant nature than 
his own. Wilham Methwold, nephew of the Lord 
Chief Baion of the Exchequer in Ireland, served 
his apprenticeship in Middleborough, and went out 
to Surat as a servant of the East India Company, 
in 1616. Indefatigable in trade and m travel, he 
visited the factories on the Bay of Bengal, and 
was the first Enghshman who explored the mines 
of G-olconda.^ During seven^ critical years he 
gmded the Enghsh fortunes in India as President 
at Smat. His letters nerved the disheartened 
Company to plant itself firmly on the Bengal coast. 
As a young man he wrote encouraging words from 
the storm-tossed roadstead of Masuhpatam.® In 

* Belations of the K%ngdo'm6 of "pro tern. In his evidence before 
OolcTionda and other neigJibour- the General Court Methwold 
rng Nations vnthin the Gulfe of declared he had been president 
Bengalas, by Master V^am for the last seven years of his 
Methold, printed pp. 993 seq of Indian service MS Court Book, 
Purchas his Pilgrimage, 1626 No 17, p 78a 

- Officially from 1638 to 1688, ^ Calendar of State Papers, 

but Methwold probably reckoned East Indies, 1617-21, No. 782, ad 
from 1681, as John Hopkmson finem. 

(1681-88) was only President 
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high offlco ho calmly faced the fact that the trade 
of Surat, after the great peatilenoo and famine, 
must take four or five years to revive , and before 
the end of that period ho restored it to pros 
ponty ' His treaty with the Goa Viceroy m 1686 
became the basis of the free intercourse between 
the English and the Portuguese in the Best On 
his return to England, after twenty five years of 
somoa, Methwold took an importMt part m the 
home control, and, both as a shareholder and when 
Deputy Governor, opposed the oonnsels of despair ’ 
Hitherto the potent voices in the Company's oonrts 
had been those of city magnates, like Sir Thomas 
Smythe and Sir Moms Abbot tVilham Methwold 
was the first of its servants who bronght home a 
great fortnne from the East Hia stately abode m 
Eensmgton, Cromwell Hoose,' was only pulled 
down to give place to the Exhibition of 1861, and 
its name snrmes m a noble line of mansions, 
im Cromwell’s Charter marks the tanmpb of the 
permanent officials of the Company over the section 
which desired individual hberty of trade. It also 
marks the beginning of their deohne The basis 
of a lostang Joint Stock supplied a new element of 
stabihty Oontmuity of capital took the place of 
the permanence of the governing body Seven 


' iann,16S0-84 50.607 Al«i 
US. Ooort Booki. 

* For doinplB, to ISo orUanco 
lotoa Uai OoJtiostoii loJ Uio 
Gmuna CoTtri hi Oie iptnig of 
1840, oua ogUn In Otrlobor of Ui» 
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weeks after the charter passed the Broad Seal, 
the Company resolved that no Governor or Deputy- 
Governor should serve more than two years m 
succession, and that eight of the twenty-four 
Directors, or ‘ Committees,’ should retire annually 
in rotation.^ 

The task of distributing the profits to the share- 
holders was at the same time simphfied formerly 
a comphcated division of the imports often took 
place ^ The Dmted Company under the new 
charter determined that the cargoes should be sold 
for the general benefit, and all dividends paid m 
cash ^ The office of treasurer, which had also tended 
towards a too powerful permanence, was abohshed, 
or, rather, placed in commission ; and the ‘ tiust of 
the treasure ’ made over to a sub-committee of 
three.^ 

The Governor, Deputy-Governor, and Com- 
mittee of Twenty-four, or Directors, received no 
salaries. But the General Court voted them 
‘ gratifications,’ which grew mto a right.® When 
an attempt was made to obtam Directors without 
payment. Sir Moms Abbot plainly told the gene- 


^ At a General Conrt held 
10th-18th December, 1657 (MS. 
Court Book, No 24,p 12) Amove- 
ment m favour of a new Governor 
bemg elected each year had taken 
place among the generahty as far 
back as 1681^2, but was frustrated 
by Sir Moms Abbot’s mfluence 
' Thus on July 7, 1641, a divi* 
dend of 25 per cent was an- 
nounced to be paid, five eighths 
m silk, two eighths m oahco, and 


one-eighth in cloves. MS. Court 
Book, No 18, p 3 
® Idem, No 24, p 12. 

* Idem, No 24, p 18 
® The total of these ‘gratifica. 
tions ’ to the ‘ Governor, Deputy, 
Treasurer Committees, with ^ 
their prmcipal officers and servants 
at Crosby House and Blackwall, 
amounts not to IJ per cent upon 
the stock sent out and returned, 
whereas no merchant allowed his 


1657 
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i«i rality * that if such mon be oboson,’ he shonJd ‘ get 
his ostato out of thoir hands as soon as h6 oonld.* 
JTor they must 'have some further end 
the good of the Company** Under OromweJl’s 
Charter, a regular scale of salanes, although not 
extended to the Governor, Deputy and Direotors, 
'vras drawn up * 

If the Company deohned to leave the un 
divided trust of its money in any one man’s hands, 
it also took stops to save its servants from the 
temptations incident to misspent time and bad 
company Under the Commonwealth it demanded 
from them a godly life, amid the orgies of the 
Restoration it forbad all clerks of the India Honse 
to 'go to play houses, donoing schools ’ or taverns, 
under pam of dismissal.® For its workmen, and 

Udan tbrmd for betoTtg* oxA Ust-Gtiun}, mIuj 930t{ hk 
ctomgfl lott thun S and per enlrtniat, 801 Writer of IiWten 
esat inmtteg of a General and £ee^ Ckf Oalieoe Wareluraae, 
Ooort held 2nd Jalj ISSO. Ocisn- 2601 Ouhler 1601. hk aaab- 
dor Paper*, Beet Indlee, tani, 801. Htuhand end Keeper 

1680 1684 Ka 46. 60* Thoxnm of Saltpetre Warehouse, 801. Bux 
Boa, on hU retnm from his em reyar of Shipping, 601. Pay 
bastj ms alloired SOOl. a year master cf the Harlners, 801. 
for a pTfie as a Ihreetor or Oom Beadle end Farter 801. Keeper 
mittee. Bot the urangemenl of Pepper Werehcroie, 1401. 80- 
eMtns to here been an cxeep* Udtor 901. Keeper of the Blue 
faotal one. Oonrt Hiiratae, 1619- (io. indigo) Werehocse 8OI. In 
162L Hr Wm. Foster’s K«h«sy 1661 the date cf election was 
o/Ktr rAosw Kos, toL iL pp. altered from July to ApriL HB- 
6S9-0O, and Introd. IflW Oonrt Book, Ko, M, p. Ifi^o Jdtwh 

* Ooort Hinutei, 1681. Oalen. Ko.94,p.l80 

doT of Btaia Pep*i% sapro, * HK Ooati SCmitas far Jen 
No. 196. bateh of olerks 

• WKh effect from 1669 The was snmmoned before the Generel 
offidal* elected in July 1660, and Ooort, end admonlihed by tbs 
nominally soyect to anunal re. OoTemorfor thess oflenoes. 
election, were as follows Aecomp- 
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the population which giew up aiound its docks and 
waiehouses at Blackwall, the Company voted 200?. 
for a chapel to he built at Poplar ; as owing to their 
distance horn Stepney Church ‘ most of them are 
deprived of the means of Grace for their precious 
souls.’ ^ Nor did it forget its worn-out servants or 
their widows and orphans m its almshouses, hut 
provided that the Psalms and Lessons be read 
twice a day ‘ with one of the prayers at the end of 
the Bible.’ ^ 

The Company celebrated the departure and the 
return of its ships by a solemn service and a special 
seimon. In 1634, long before the leign of the 
samts, membeis declared on the Exchange that in 
the gmdance of their affairs they saw ‘ the finger 
of God.’ The General Court sometimes opened its 
proceedings with thanks to the Almighty for the 
safe arrival of vessels, and it was at least on one 
occasion called together chiefly for that purpose ® 
The Company thus took on the Puritan colour of 
the times ; but it was a Pmitanism content to abide 
by the ntual of the Chmch until stirred into resis- 
tance by Laud. 

Over its factors in India it kept a paternal eye. 
It sent out to them good books for Sunday and 
Ministers of the Word. Yet the theology ‘ of that 
worthy servant of Christ, Mr. Wilham Perkins,’ ^ 


^ MS Court Book, No 23, p 66. 
“ Idem, No 19, p. 188a, Feb- 
ruary?, 1646 

® Oalenda/rof StatePaperSjE&st 
Indies, 1680-1684, Nos 184, 281, 
622, and many other documents. 


■* Fzraf Letter Book of the 
East Indxa, Company^ Bird- 
wood and Foster, 4th April, 
1611, p 419 The works selected 
at a later period, under Ciom- 
weU’s Charter, were entirely 
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iMi rality ‘ that if such men be chosen,’ he shonld ‘ get 
his estate out of their hands as soon as he oonld.’ 
For they mnst 'have some farther end than 
the good of the Company ’ ’ Under Cromwell’s 
Charter, a regular scale of salanes, although not 
extended to the Governor, Deputy and Drreotors, 
was drawn up ’ 

If the Company deohned to leave the un 
divided trust of its money m any ene man’s hands, 
it also took steps to save its servants from the 
temptations moident to misspent time and had 
company Under the Commonwealth it demanded 
from them a godly life, amid the orgies of the 
Bestoration it forbad all clerks of the India House 
to ‘ go to play houses, danomg schools ’ or taverns, 
under pam of dismissal.* For its workmen, and 


futon abroad Cor liuton^ 
(tong« l«M than 8 and 8} par 
Mni. HlncctM of a Oenoral 
Court held 2ad JTqIj IftSO. OaUn- 
dar (if BtaU Popor*, Baft Indleo, 
1650-15S4 Na 40. Sb Thomaa 
Boe, on his return from his 
hanj was tHoired SOOf. a jesr 
for a tune as a Director or Com 
mittee. Bnt the arrangement 
seems to hare bson an exeep' 
tionalone. Oonrt MhmtaSi 
162L Ur ‘Wm- Foster's Bmiouir 
of Bit TXowkO* Pos, toL fa- pp. 
BXi-dO and Introd. 1800. 

* Court Ufamtes, 1681- Oaf#*- 
dar of BiaU Ptgwrs, srf #*pra, 
No. 108. 

• 'With effect from 1669 The 
oflleUls elected in July 1660, and 
nominaDj subject to annual 
■lectlan, ime as follcm s Aoeomp* 


tast'Gosenl, salary 820L fab 
assistant, 801 WziteT of Lsttsn 
and Keeper of Oalleoe Warefanosa, 
1601 Cashier 1601. his aois- 
tAnt, 801. Husband and Keeper 
of B^tpetre 'Warehouse, 601.{ Bur 
rojar oi B hJppln g, 601 Pay 
toaster of the Uarinen, 801. 
Ff and Porter 802. Keeper 
of P epper Warehouse, 1402. Bo- 
Hfrifnr S02.; Keeper of the Blue 
(ia. indigo) Warehouse, 8021 Ih 
1661 the date of election was 
altered frcsn July to AprfL MB. 
Court Book, No. 84, p. 184a Jim, 

No. 94. p. 189 

s wfl- Court IQnutes for Jan 
tmy 17 1070. A batah of clerks 
^rassummonsd before the General 
OoQTtt and admonished by ths 
QarvCJiorica these offisucea. 
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tlie population wliicli giew up aiound its docks and 
warehouses at Blackwall, the Company voted 200?. 
for a chapel to be built at Poplar ; as owing to their 
distance from Stepney Chuich ‘ most of them are 
deprived of the means of Grace for their precious 
souls.’ ^ Nor did it foiget its worn-out servants or 
their widows and orphans in its almshouses, but 
provided that the Psalms and Lessons be read 
twice a day ‘ with one of the prayers at the end of 
the Bible.’ ^ 

The Company celebiated the departure and the 
return of its ships by a solemn service and a special 
sermon. In 1634, long before the reign of the 
samts, members declared on the Exchange that in 
the guidance of then affairs they saw ‘ the finger 
of God.’ The General Court sometimes opened its 
proceedmgs with thanks to the Almighty for the 
safe arrival of vessels, and it was at least on one 
occasion called together chiefly for that pm’pose.® 
The Company thus took on the Puritan colour of 
the times ; but it was a Puntamsm content to abide 
by the ntual of the Church until stmed into resis- 
tance by Laud. 

Over its factors in India it kept a paternal eye. 
It sent out to them good books for Sunday and 
Ministers of the Word. Yet the theology ‘ of that 
worthy servant of Christ, Mr. William Perldns,’ ^ 

^ MS Court Boot, No 23, p 66. ^ F^r8t Letter Booh of the 

® Idem, No. 19, p. 188a, Feb- East Indm Company, Bird- 
niaryT, 1646 wood and Foster, 4tli April, 

^ Calendar of State Paper 8, Essi 1611, p 419 The works selected 
Indies, 1680-1634, Nos 184, 281, at a later period, tinder Grom- 
622, and many other documents. well’s Charter, were entirely 
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as he IB styled in the records, proved dry reading m 
the tropics , and the chaplains, although sometiniBS 
keen traders, did not always oonunand the respect 
i»i7 of their httle flocks Thus in 1017, while Chaplain 
Leak wrote bitterly of the ‘Inxnnons and hare- 
brained youths ' ' at Surat, and calumniated the 
President,’ a pious merchant of the same place 
was praying the Company to send them true 
preachers ‘to break unto the faotors the blessed 
manna of the heavenly GospeL’ * Chaplains there 
were of high merit,* baokshders there douhtlesB 
were among Enghsh lads suddenly set free from 
the restraint of pubho opimon and of home hie. 
But the chance notices of traveUers give a fairer 
picture of the habits and morals of the early sar 
vants of the Company in India than their own re- 
onminationB, olenool or lay 

In 1638, Pietro della 'Valle visited Bniat under 
ciroumstanoes not calculated to bias him in favour 
of the English He had brought his young wife, 
and he oflended our President* by refusing the 
hospitahty of the factory where there were only 
men. Yet he aoknowled^ that the Enghsh chief 


hfipW of pnrtioftl dlrlnUj b/ 
Dr Eoyndd*, Ur B4itcr, Ur 
Pextins Dr Dcu mb A m , 
mdte M brtl® tbftologlctl library 
»**oo«kof40L M*rehJ9 1We. 
MB. Ocuxi Book, No. 94, p. 

1 OdUndar qf Blai* Pap*r*r 
Etfi Met, 1017-1841, No. M. 

» TbonMU Kani£^ who*e In 
tegrily and ahDUy wot nnqi» 
tioEuibl*, layi a more 
iritoMi } fiK^pJain Andataons 


Sn^hA in Wnttm India, p. 44, 
•6.1506. 

* Id4m, p. M. 

* For tbo good Hnry 

Lori Id»in, pp. 51 60. Obap’ 
tufrM ITOT eboMD wltb COT Uw 
Qmpany aMignfng a text to tb* 

ecDdldatea, and iftiTid 

lug in a body to b«r tban 
jfBirih on it. 

t ^bomu FiMidoDt of 

Biirat, 1899-1694, again fai 16SL 
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proved himself in all things a person accomphshed 
and generous, with a mastery of the Itahan tongue, 
and that their difference ended in good-fellowship ^ 
About fifteen yeais later (1638) Albert de Man- igss 
delslo gives a detailed account of the httle Enghsh 
commumty at Suiat. The strict order observed, 
the deference to the President, the collegiate life 
of the factory, the common table with the Chaplain 
to say grace, above all the Divme Service held twice 
daily, and on Sundays three times — made a deep 
impression on the traveller. 

Then as now the eyes of the exiles tmned wist- 
fully towards home. ‘ On Fridayes after prayeis, 
there was a particular assembly,’ writes Mandelslo, 

‘ at which met with us three other merchants, who 
were of km to the President, and had left as well 
as he their wives in England, which day being that 
of then departure from England, they had appointed 
it for to make a commemoration thereof, and dnnk 
their wives’ healths. Some made their advantage 
of this meeting to get more than they could well 
carry away, though every man was at liberty to 
drink what he pleas’d, and to mix the sack as he 
thought fit, or to drink Palepuntz, whrch is a kind 
of drink consisting of aqua vitas, lose-water, juice 
of citrons and sugar. At our oidmary meetings 
every day we took only The.’ ^ 


' The Travels of Piciro ddla 
Valle in India, edited by Edward 
Grey, 1892, ^ ol i pp. 19, 2G, 28, 
29 Hallnj-t Society 
* ‘WHich,’ continues ilandolslo, 
‘ IS commonlj used nil over tlio 


Indies, not only among those of 
the country, but also among tho 
Dutch and English, who take it 
as n Drug that cleanses tho sto* 
mach, and digests the superfluous 
humours, by a temperate heat 



iM A niBTonr oy usmsu mou n 

^ Indio constrauiB to tomperanoe, and the Eng 
Jish factors soon found that deep potationSj even 
m honour of absent -wives, had to be too dearly 
paid for Some among them -were men of great 
abihty,* skilful negotiators with the native Powers, 
vigilant traders in the Company’s interests and 
their own, masters of a luoid business style, and 
not loss ready -with the pen on shore than -with 
broadsides against the Dutch and Portuguese at 
800. IVhat the Company most dreaded was ‘m 
tompomte hvmg,’ meamng thereby not drunken 
ness alone, or even chiefly, but ‘ pnde and gorgeous 
apparall,’ the ‘weanng of gold lace,’ the use of 
umbrellas by the younger man,* ‘profane oaths,’ 
irregnlar ottendance at morning or evening prayers, 
and coming in after the faotory gate was looked 
for the night 

Their worst crime was gambhng, a faihng com 
mon m all tunes to bachelor groups of English 


pMUmlti Ihweto T*« Vefafu 
<Dui AIhfr{44iian‘ 

aeUl9 into Vio Sait Indm 
TimuilaUd by John 
Lotidim 1662, p. m Tb® 
* Ftloponti ci oouri* 

ponch (from tbe p<UA 

MiSra) oojBpoond^d of fltv In 
grf jtynta, vU. MTUfik, ngttt 
Ixmo-infr®, waUff fln 

Heniy teewi SdriUar of 
^enftoiriB tmth to trop® tn bb 
pun»Mi*d by omittfaig tti» 

ftndnaitngtheelttjttitofcnir Bat 

Kia other* iliomk 
(jDtdthfflnatfaor i>ciiiti*b®«o*® 

tb*y**nan®a *pl« tob« t«Btiy7n 


(o kS TniKan drfrJb and dutw. 

^ Hn Bod Sahubozy tbo* 
wsm op frtan U* exIttnftiT* 
exarntnaikmofthaivoordi Ub*< 

of tb® futon war*, iodud, 
IfaciiiTQghly oampetant and waO' 
fitted fin thafr poaia and deurrad 
w*Il of tb# OompaJiy but — ther* 
-wan bluk aheap amon^ thaziL 
Gaiani«r of St<U» Saptrt, B**f 
IcdMi, lasO-lCM. Introdootbn, 
p. rri. 

* For aO nmhr^n* fcDplfrd • 
wrraiit to carry it, and wm n- 
girded a* a piace of Porto^ike** 
octmtatfrtf. L p- 15^ 

laat Koea. 
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men fiom ttie Bast to the Bar West. In vain the leoo 
Company commanded that all who indulged in 
games of chance should he sent home. One Pre- 
sident went so far as to reply that he did not know 
of any gamesters or dicers remaimng at any 
factory. Yet there were youths who lost at " dice, 
lance, knight, or cards ’ two or three years’ salary 
in as many hours — not a difficult feat, as a writer’s 
pay was but 201 per annum. One famous delinquent 
is said to have parted with 1,000Z. in a single night. ^ 

The stigma attached to such individual cases, ^ 
and the prominence given to them, prove the 
reahty of the Company’s efforts to enforce an 
orderly hfe. The Portuguese had made an even 
more ample provision for pubhc rehgious observ- 
ances But while the Government at Goa raised 
a revenue horn hcenses to gamblmg saloons^ whery 
the gamesteis ate and slept for days together, t/e 
Company visited the frequenters of ‘ China houses^’ 
with severe penalties, and sternly cut off diceis" 
and card-players by dismissal and deportation It 
struck fearlessly at offenders in high places, and i 
recalled its President at Bantam for his bad 
example to the youth.^ 

The family hfe of the factory enabled the 
President to exercise a control not less strict than 


^ The aljove details are col- 
lected chiefly from the MS Court 
Books and the Calendars of State 
Papers, 1600 to 1660 

^ I only find three very bad 
ones between 1680 and 1684, and 
two of them were denounced as 
much for their private trade as 


for gamblmg or mtemperate hvmg 
Calenda/r of State Papers, East 
Indies, 1680-1684, pp 417-628 
‘ The ancient order ’ by the Com- 
pany against gaming was re- 
peatedly renewed, e g p 601. 

® Idem, No 142, February 
1631. 
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lOMto that of thoHead of a House at Oxford. The youth 
who stayed out at mght, or who came m after 
tho goto was shut, had to pay forty shillings (or 
five weeks' salary) to the poor For absenoo from 
prayers tho flue was 2s 6d. on weekdays and Bs 
on Sundays , for an oath, Is , for being drunk, and 
‘ thereby prosbtutmg the worthmess of our nation 
and rehgion to the calnmmons censure of the 
heathen,’ 2s 6d , for striking or abnsmg persons 
not in the Company’s service, ‘three days’ im 
pnsonment in irons’* The factory formed a 
largo trade-household, in which the President 
exercised all the anthonty of the medifflval master 
araitaman over the apprentices and men under 
his root The Company itself kept up a ‘Black 
Book’ for offenders,* and a ‘White Book’ for faith 


ful servioes * 

These efforts to enforce ‘temperate hving were 

powerfully aided by the climate The Indian sun 
makes no aUowance for human frailty, e^osnre 
and lack of the modem adaptations to a tropi^ 
Ufe killed off even the most temperate of the early 
Enghsh by scores. We have seen five out of six 
pioneers die in the Onssa swamps m^e antn^ , 
BhiDS With their crews destroyed by disease m 
n^jlbIetoP<*‘°3t0B^,‘ thepestilen. 
!f^t slaying three-fourths of the English settle- 

SXantS^refugeesatl^dywithenngaway 

-I p. 1180. July 11 , im 
of Biots Papsrt, ^ ^ 

ntpra, No. 484. 
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like infected sheep ^ The average mortahty was, 
indeed, appalling, and during five years, for which 
the results can he worked out, one-fourth of the 
Company’s factors m the East (men in the 
pnme of hie) perished.^ They dme to the sound 
of soft music, a physician wrote of the Enghsh 
at Surat, yet ‘ I reckon they walk hut in charnel 
houses.’ ^ 

The Company chose its servants for home and 
abroad by election at the Court of Committees, and 
marked its sense of the trust reposed in the higher 
grades by grave ceremomal. For a President at 
Surat they reqmred ‘a person so qualified that 
he may be an honour to Chnstiamty and to this 
nation in those parts,’ also ‘ able and knowing in 
managmg of affairs.’ ‘ Every gentleman present’ 
at the Court, therefore, ‘ was desired to lay his hand 
on his heart and consult with himself where such 
a man may be found.’ ^ The President thus 
chosen m 1658 for Surat® declared himself re- 
luctant to accept the burden, but eventually yielded, 
and sailed with 160Z for his outfit, and aU the 
pomp of a farewell dinner 

The money salaries in the factories seem to 


* Ante, p 60 and vol i p 424. 
® Forty-eight out of 190 m 
1630-1684 Calendar of State 
Papers, East Indies, 1680-1684, 

p XVI 

’ A New Account of East In- 
dia and Persia, by John Fryer, 
M D , p 68, London, 1698 Fiyer 
deals with the penod from 1672 to 
1681, when the Enghsh had to 


some extent learned to accom- 
modate their dress, dwelhngs, and 
diet to Indian conditions TTir 
reason for the mortahty is ‘ the 
climate hemg extremely tm- 
healthy ’ 

■* MS Court Booh, No. 24, pp, 
26, 26a, January 1668 

® Mr Nathamel Wyche MS. 
Court Book, No. 24, pp 26a, 49. 




1600 to 
1660 
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iwoto Iflvo boon Jorrer than those of fie j&idia House 
officials at homo * Snob oompatmns, however, 
aro attondod ■with difficulty, as tha duties were 

' not idontioal, although the positions of the high 
offioiala at Surat, who directed the whole of the 
Company's trade in the East, were not lees onerous 
and rcaponsible than those at the India House 
But they wore naually held by younger men. It 
was not till a later period that the neoesatyhe 
came recognised of granting a higher scale of pay 
for Indian than for home service. 

By the arrangements made under Onanwell’s 
charter, a total sum of 1,1101 rvas sanctioned for a 
mercantile staff of sixteen persons at the oontrel 
Img Presidenoy of Burnt, of 2001 for establish 
ments of SIX persons at each of the snboitbiiate 
agenoies, Madras and Bantam, and of 1001. for 
a staff of four persons at minor faotonea,’ as m 
Bengal But these sums were exoluai're of lodging 
and free board at the common table of the factory , 
mdeed, the diet and sumptuary aDowanoes to the 


1 For tn 1&5B, th* 

eUftf Aceousbuit tb* 

Hon« ncArtA OWL, *M. ti» 
MoormWnfc Sdr*V 15W, 

tfiw it tbd Ibdi* 

1601, »nd the ' G«ii«r«l Ftmiei; 
•t Snrmt, 100I.J the \TriU(t 
Letten the Indi» Hon** enfl 

Keeper ol the CJlfioeWKehtmea, 

leOi, »nd the ’WerehoctM Keeper 
fti Sum*, 701 

• US. Oewrt Bock, Be. 44, 

84, 84c. The Hi* iw Sure* dawn 
op cm the 7th Jumery 1068, 


M fiiBowai A. Fraldent, 6004 
•a Aeeompt&n*. 1604 • Generel 
Pa»«r lOOt ft Wftrehouee 
Esoper 704 (theee four vers d 
Ab OoiznelO c Beoretiiy 404, 
^ Fftoton ft* 804 eceh, 1604 
Ymme Uen Ihr Wnteie ft* 
804e*oh,l004 Total, lA10t,U- 
ft nrfeoo ftoi ft ehftpkhi, 
1004 Its. OoTirt Book, «# npr*, 
jlW. a e^iftflfttn ftometfmee re- 
eedved ft fttpend of ccatT tl04 ftod 
104 with whuh to bn/ boob, bn* 
his «dftr 7 Tftrled Aom tbne to tbse. 
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Piosidont cxccccIgcI liib whole S!il!ir 3 \’ The ihiee igoo 
bcnioi incmbeis next to the Prcbidcntj wlio consii- 
tulecHhc Conncilj might li\e outside the factoiy, 
and in that case they had hoiiso and table allow^- 
<inces of then own. 

The money s.ilaiics foimcd, however, hut a 
p.iit of the cinoluincnts of the Company’s seivants 
in the East Fioin the commencement it followed 
the Portuguese precedent,- and supplemented their 
wages by gi anting them an inteicst in the tiadc, 
and in ccitam cases a shaic in the gcneial piohts ^ 

The Companj^ tiicd m this way to limit its seivants 
to ad\cnturcs of Knowm amount, and fiom the 
tii.st it compelled them to give security to abstain 
fiom pii\ate tiadc.'' 


' Silnn 500! Diet allow nticn 
of 20! per lira*] for tw ch c jcmioni 
jii the factor\,210/ . puinptunrv 
nllownncrieCOf , total allowance*., 
600f Mb Court Bool., Xo 21, 
p 23 

^ Ai (c, \ol 1 p 171 
^ Tliua, jn IGOO n captain was 
to lm\c 100^ ns v n"cp, with n 
credit of 200f for an ndacnluro 
on hiH own account, and a reward 
rising from 500/ to 2,000/ , nccor 
ding ns the \oj ago yielded a profit 
of two to fno tunes tlio cnjiital 
outlay The faclorfi and i uper- 
cargoes rccon ed their roinunom 
tion m hico manner, iiartly in 
cash, and partly m tho nghtlo an 
adventure to the amount of twnco 
their money W’ages— from tho 
factors of tho first class, who 
reconed 100/ m cash, and 200/ 
as an adventure, down to those of 

VOL II. 


the fourth cln*:'-, who rccon cd 20/, 
in ca'h, and 10/ n* an ndacntnrc. 
Court '^Ilnutc', of October 8 and 
Isortinber C to 23, 1000 Btoicns’ 
of TritAc trt the haet 
I>u7:n, pp 07, 81 , Bruce, i 120, 
131 

* Court i^rimitcs, 1000 Pn- 
anto trade, except imdor Iicciiho 
fiom the Compnnj, was forbidden 
1)^ both tlio Cliaitcrs ofEh/aboth 
and James I See, also, index to 
\ol j of this Ilistory (‘Trade, 
prnatc’), and tho iiuliccB to tho 
Firs! Letter Booh, of the East 
Jnilia Company, Birdwood and 
Foster Letters licccivcd froin 
xta Servants xn the East, vol ii , 
and tho Calendar of Stato 
Papers (East India Senes), for 
innumerable rofcronccs to private 
trading by tho Company’s ser- 
vants 
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“»w sorvtmtB wore thus early taught 

to havo an oyo to other sources than their salaries 
for thoir gams. They gradually improYod upon 
thoir tcaohora, and camo to regard their pay as a 
more retainer, whUo they looked to private trade 
for thoir real remuneration As long as the Com 
icoe-iflij pany confined its operations to Separate Voyages, 
each with its own moroantile stafi which, for the 
most part, wont out and returned in the ships, such 
private trading would ho kept within bounds. A 
deputation of Directors from time to time boarded 
the homeward Indiamon off Dover or in the 
Downs, and took an mventory of the cargo before 
any of it could be eurreptitionsly landed.* Any 
oxcossive amount of private freight with diffloully 
escaped detection, although the Company was not 
too etnot to mark the perqmsites of servants who 
bronght homo large profite to itself. 

■When, however, the system of Separate Voyages 
6U-1660 gave place in 1012 to Jomt-Btook senee of voyages, 
each senes extending over several years, pnvate 
tradmg took a firmer root. The snooessive jomt- 
atook groups of adveuturois had mtorests of their 
own not altogether idonboal with, and m oourse of 
time divergent from, those of the permanent Com 
pany Borne of them were by no means aniiouB 
that the Direotors should board their ships or make 
out hsts of their contents Dennnoiafaons against 
secret tradmg, which were heard from the very 

< Ad.mtiaionofUiU"OrtTOl wm •lir»j« • rupwleU ll*o* fe 
to Dotot « Uto m lets ua ihootfaig »IS». M In SMO 0/ 
Court BooJ:, Ko. 18 p. So. Dom DonHgli, p. Si. 
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ceased to anive in the East. The Indian factors, 
thus left to their o^Yn lesources, stiuck out a poit- 
to-port tiade for themselves. The Company kept 
over twenty vessels ' in the Eastern seas to dis- 
tribute the goods brought fiom Europe, and to 
collect cargoes in the Archipelago or the Indian 
roadsteads. This coasting trade, chiefly carried 
on by barter, required local knowledge, yielded high 
profits, and amid the encroachments of the Kmg 
and the confusion which followed his downfall, it 
passed into the hands of the Company’s servants “ 
For a time, indeed, no one else was forthcoming to 
carry it on, save perhaps Courten’s captains who 
proved wilhng accomplices. In vain the Directors 
at home imposed fines of increasing seventy^ on 
its servants for clandestine traffic, and denounced 
them as caterpillars who ‘ devoru the Company’s 
fruits.’ Eebuke and punishment proved alike 
powerless , its servants paid the fines, and went on 
with their private trade. 

In 1640 a shareholder declared that ‘ the Com- 
pany do send shipps and trade to no purpose, m 
regard that one-fourth part thereof is for other 
men’s profit.’ ^ The local compact of 1635 between 
Surat and Goa gave new oppoitumties for secret 
trade with the Portuguese , and the Dutch seiwants 
in the East, whatever the public relations between 

^ Ante, pp GO, 01 No. 20, p 147a, 1648 (600Z ) , No. 

“ Exactly •what had happened 21, p 98, 1652 (800Z ) 
in the Portuguese settlements * Oalcndar of State Papers, 
Ante, vol. i pp 176-6 East Indies, 1630-84, No 230 

® Eor example, MS Court - MS. Court Booh, No 17, 
Books, No.lG,p 176a, 1684(4003 ), p. 166 
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icioto Holland and England, wore alwaya happy to do 
p^^ato businoaa with the Bnghah factors for their 
mutual bonofit Nor did these abuses fad to find 
connivance at home Any oflfioial at the India 
House might hope to be eleoted to a post m the 
East, and some wero not too eager to abohah the 
surreptitious traffic which would form the chief 
Bourco of their emoluments The Directors them 
solves wore oalled to declare on oath that they had 
no oomphoity m the matter ' 

A further development took place when, amid 
tho distresses of the Chvil War and for a time 
under tho Commonwealth, the India trade heoame 
practically open to the nation The generahfy 
clamoured m the Company’s courts at home for 
tho liberty of mdividuaJ trading, on the ground 
that the Company had not the capital wherewith 
to send out more ships.’ The servants m India 
gmetly assumed the pnvdege. They became, m 
fact, commission agents, and the sucoeesive groups 
of adventurers or managers of Partioular Voyages 
paid a percentage for selling their oonsignmente 
and collecting return cargoes.’ Indeed, the Umted 
Jomt Stock projected in the second year of the 
Commonwealth resolved to admit the factors m the 
East as partners m their adventure * 

It has been needful to explain, with some lul 
ness, the ongm of the private trade of the Com 


•ua Court Book, So. 1», 
It IBS 1Jmo1i14,1S15. 

’ Ai^P-lSO. 

• The peroeoUgt vai 


bfflD* to the Ootcpuiy or the 
MTonl Johd 0toohL 
* MS Ocrori Book, No. 
p. WO, Fehrti*ry 16W. 
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party’s servants m the East, m order to understand 
the dimensions which it afterwaids attamed, and 
the success with which it defied contiol. Eor more 
than a century and a half it formed the bitter cry 
of the English Dnectors, as it formed the standing 
complaint of the Portuguese kings and of the Dutch 
Company. In the case of the three nationahties, 
the system mevitahly arose from the position of 
then servants m the East — men with small salaries, 
and encouraged from the first to regard then 
salaries as hut part of then gams All that can 
be said is that the Bnghsh factors availed them- 
selves of then oppoitumties to a not greater excess 
than the Dutch, and with a moderation unknoVTi 
to the Portuguese. 

There is no Enghsh counterpart of the Portu- 
guese commodore of two royal ships, who lost one 
by overloadmg it with a double cargo, while he 
freighted the other with his own goods , or of 
squadrons on guard deserting then station in order 
to trade ; or of the coasting voyage which yielded 
2,450Z to the captain and ISl. to the kmg ^ Eiom 
the founding of the Company by Elizabeth to the 
death of Ciomwell I find only two large fortunes 
brought home from the Bast. But the case of 
Methwold, emiched by private trade, yet courted by 
the Dnectors on his retmn, and afterwards elected 
Deputy-Governor, formed an example which neither 


^ Ante, vol i.pp 176-178. For ment to repress them, see also 
the abuses of private trade by the pp 174, 176, 178-182 of the same 
Portuguese officials m India, and volume, 
the vam attempts of the Govem- 
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ICM^ poreistont robnkos nor intonnittent fines conld fietor 
iis /oUow factors fiom trying to mutate. If the 
nuthonticB at home went against them, local 
European fcolmg in India was strong in their 
support. At Bantam tho factors arrested and 
1C31 imprisoned tho Company’s agent for trying to put 
doun thoir private trade ' 

Besides tho shore estabhshments m India, the 
Company had alwaysaJargebodyof servants afloat 
As Madras, Bombay, and Calontta omorged only 
after a sonos of tentative settlements along the 
coast, so the magnificent East Indiaman of the eigh 
teonth century was the result of many eipenments 
in shipping tried dunng the seventeenth. The 
Company started m ICOO by bnying lour vessels 
secondhand, and contmned to purchase old oisft 
down to 1000 * Bat it found vessels oonstmoted 
for short European voyages nnsnited to the armed 
ICOT trade of the Bast, and m 1607 it resolved to bmld 
ships of its own • TBl then it had only required 
repairing docks, which it borrowed from the 
Adimralty ' It now leased a great dock of its own 


> CtOaiinr qf SlaU Ftfm 

E««t Ijidw, ISSO-ISM Ni»M7 

au lean 

• Th» Birt fcmr TMrali •ggrs- 
S«tia 1 400 tan, mi thoir orom 
SSO men- Jtnt*. toL C S77 
picM pold on tho ooconallond 
OjiloiB from 1600 to 1609 mojbo 
jodsoa Jmm tho {blWhit. Ut 
1600 tho iToro Sowv* (oSor 

wordo tho ihropon or Jinlilroson), 

0 otronj prirotooT of 600 tono, 
S 70« tho Smkx. • Irote of 


240 tm, wool tho • 

TiotmLlIir of IBO tau, to cMt 

off U M ftt tbs dlflcntlon of tbs 
QOfiTfimTii^fcf 800^ In 10Cf7~8 tbo 
Union, 400 ton*. ^ 

th» Bcnsofnivn (»ftamp^tb« 
SxjfnhUon) VX)QU with BS9l 
for r*p*ln. India Ojfleo loti cf 
llarm4 Seoordt Me. Etfgi*tr»r 
Danreri Introdnrtfan, pp. t tL 

> OoortlOimtw of filft Anhalt, 

1607 

* Idem Mth B«pt«nher lUOH 
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at Deptford,^ and on the 30th December, 1609 i609 to 
the King came down in state to launch the 
Company’s first two ships.^ The system of 
building its own ships contmued for twenty years, 
encouraged by the royal bounty of five shillings 
a ton.^ 

It was this new class of vessels, strongly con- 
structed for war or trade, that broke the Portuguese 
power in the Asiatic seas, and enabled the Enghsh 
Company, with its insignificant fleets, to struggle, 
ship for ship, with the Dutch. But it cost more 
moneys than the second-hand system, and m- 
volved a large payment for dead stock afloat from 
each fresh group of subscribers. When, after King 
Charles’ desertion in the Amboyna troubles, capital 
for new adventures could not be raised, the Com- 
pany began to feel the bmlding of its own ships a 
heavy burden. Under the old second-hand system 
it had sometimes reserved an option of letmmug a 
ship to its vendor at half-price after the voyage.^ 


1 Court Minutes, 6th Septem- 
ber, 1607 

® They were the Trades In- 
crease, i,100 tons, and the pm- 
nace, Peppercorn. Ante, vol L 
pp 288,289 

® Granted by Henry VIEE , re- 
vived by Ehzabeth, and contmued 
by J ames I , on all Enghsh built 
vessels of 100 tons and upwards 
In 1614 the Company received 
921? 68 as bounty for the Trades 
Increase, Peppercorn, Clove, 
Thomas, James, Hosiander, and 
491? lOs. as bounty for the Neio 


Tear's Q%ft, Hope and Expec- 
tation Court Mmutes, 16th 
March and 8th June, 1614 

^ To build a ship of 600 to 
700 tons cost the Company 6,000? 
to 6,000? Calendar of State 
Papers, East Indies, 1680-1634, 
No 660, April 1684. The Mare 
Scv/rge, or Dragon, a strong 
warship of 600 tons, had been 
bought second-hand for 3,700? 

® Thus the Susan was bought 
from Mr Alderman Bannyng for 
1,600? , on condition that he 
would re -purchase it for 800?. 
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icmo In 1029 ifc tnod to extead tbig prwoiple, and to 
Bnporsodo tlio bmldiDg of its slupB by a syatem of 
lunng But at first it found no one ■willing to let 
ships for tho India voyage, oven although it oSered 
up to 46^ a ton of freight Gradually, however, 
shipownora camo forward* Before the close of 
Charles L*b roign an ample supply of freight to Jn^ia 
could bo hired ou fair terms, and the Oompany was 
trying to soli its abipbuilding docks * 

Ou tho roconstiiution of the Company under 
1657 Cromwell’s Charter in 1057, It oontmued the system 
of hirmg freight, supplemented by a new plan of 
getting ships built for its servioe, although not at 
its own cost The hmng led to abuses, as it was 
not oonduoted by open fender, but left to a smaU 
oommittoe chosen from the body of Bireotors, 
among whom were shipowners who avowedly let 
their own ships to tho Oompany The new system 
of getting ships built for it, on condition of giving 
them preferentiftl employment, developed mto the 
permanent bams of the Oompany s manne It 
oommenood m 1667 with ‘ three good able three’ 
decked ships of 460 to 600 tons,' * to be specially 
construoted for the Company's needs on the promise 
of their regular employment at the rates of freight 


on It* rthini from IndU, If the 
Oompinj iotifi. 

» la lft42 the fraish* for 

■> Toyaso to bftd to 

S^f^ par tjyri, and in 1646 to SSOL 
T<m»id* lb* elo*o of tho Oomtmjn 
waollfi lh» freight to Sar»* mo3 
mo^td from ISf- to ESI. 
In 16*5 tb* Ocropwiy 


eoniidflraUoa » propc**! to •“D 
it* BUobwiill dook*) and fn 16^ 
th* dock* 'Wttro in 
Ifr Hfnry JohMon on*Sly**" 
IttMo * rm* of SOOtiwf 
India OJUm LUi of Btrias 
Stcordtj p. tUL 
• M»rin* Eooordiij 
nocoa, No. L Idfm, p* 
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from time to time current. Under this system a 
privileged body of shipowneis grew up who created 
and mamtained a noble fleet for the Company. 

It IS difficult to piesent a continuous computa- 
tion of the Company’s trade under Charles I. and 
the Commonwealth. Many documents have dis- 
appeared, and the seciecy enjoined in respect to 
accounts lenders it doubtful whether a complete 
record ever existed.^ That secrecy was imposed 
not alone on the stafl of the Company at home and 
abroad, hut also on aU servants of the successive 
groups of subscribers with whose capital the trading 
was actually done. Each successive group had to 
make its profits out of its own venture, and then to 
get rid of its ‘ remaines ’ or fixed capital in India 
to its successor. It objected to disclose facts 
which might be useful to other adventurers, and 
detrimental to itself The managmg body of the 
Company — that is, the Governor and Committee of 
Twenty-four as constituted by the charters — saw 
that fan play was done between the successive 
groups of subscribers, but the accounts came before 
it m strict confidence, and although it declared the 
results it refused to divulge the details. We even 
find the generahty much aggrieved because the 
Book of Orders, or bye-laws of the Company, was 
withheld from it ; nor were any financial dis- 

yield anything hke a consecutive 
account My own attempt at a 
presentment makes use of his 
materials, and supplements them 
by a re-esammation of the manu- 
script records m the India Office. 


^ Bruce, who compiled his 
AnnaJ^ from the papers exist- 
mg for each year m the India 
House at the begmning of this 
century, furnishes valuable data 
for mdi^idual years, but fails to 


1667 
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"'iKo inombeiB tmti] the final balance 

was Btrnok.’ 

Any loakago of infonnafaon to the ontBide 
pnbho was joaloudy guarded against The first 
attempt at an East India trade-oorporafaon’ under 
Edward TL had boon ofBoially styled ‘ the Ifysteiy 
and Company of the Merohant Adventurers,’ and 
the Company of Elizabeth preserved the tradibonal 
secrecy of the mediaival g^d. With regard to its 
snocosses or its failures it mamtamed an equal 
silence, and resented pnbho congratulation only 
less than pnbho censure The poet under the first 
Stnarta combined the fnnotions of the pohtical 
pamphleteer and the company promoter Pnnce 
Rnpert'a Madagascar scheme had been snng by 
Davenant.'and theflrstpnbho suggestion of the offer 
of the crown to Oromw^ is said to have occurred in 
■Waller’s verse.* A needy bard thought he might 
earn something by an o^ on the safe arrival of 
IMS seven of the Company’s ships The General Court, 
after deliberation, paid him Sf for his hues, but 
desired him ‘neither to punt them, ncr proceed any 
further in making verses upon any oooasion which 
may oonoem the Company ' * 

Apart from this tradition of seoreoy, it is 
doubtful whether the Company itself possessed a 


* MS. Ooort Book, No. 16, p. 
215 

* Formed Bocemlw IB, 166L 
AnUi Tci. i. IW 

a TTorfa, 

p. 805 , ed. iffra 

* OntbeceptareoltheBpMilib 


Twels, 1060. Potm* p. lOB, ed. 
171L 

* Beitani«6,lS49 'n»T«rrf- 
flerwii Fundi Lenkni, Qoeom 
Port inflfreqnBiitiroftbiFleice 
Tetcb, than on aril iijx 

MB. Oourt Book No.S0,p.lW*- 
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complete and continuous statement of aceounts. jcoo 
Its book-keeping ^Yas still of tbe mediaival type ; 
laboriously exact for a piivatc merchant, sufficing 
foi a liade-guild, but inadequate to the Company’s 
development of the old Hcgulated system into ludi- 
mcntaiy foims of the modern Joint Stock. The 
cent pel cent piofits of the scpaiate voyages Avere 
reduced to a veiy model ate mteiest, if calculated 
over the many yeais icquned to vind up their 
accounts.’ The Thud Joint Stock, subsenbed in 
1G31, was still stiugglmg with new^ linancial com- 
binations in 1612,“ and we have seen it demanding a 
shaicinthe Dutch compensation tw^clvc yeais later. 

Indeed the factors in the East frequently com- 
plained that tho}^ wme unable to keep scpaiate the 
liabilities of the successive gioups of subsciibeis. 

A ship aiiived with such confused accounts that 
the Dircctois, after thiec or foui days’ dispute, still 
difteied as to w'hom the cargo belonged , w'hile as 
to the gieat debt of 100,000?. in India, wffio ‘ ow^es 
it no man can tell ’ The science of audit which 
has giowii with the giow’th of the Joint Stock 
system had not j^et emoiged, and the chartered 
accountant — the financial conscience of Limited 
Liability — was then unlmowm. 

The pieceding volume set foith the Company’s 
early trade by Separate Voyages fiom 1600 to 1612, 
and by the First and the Second Joint Stocks, each 

' Ante, vol 1 pp 280, 292 East Indies, 1680-1684, No 610, 

® MS Court Book, No 18, p whoro a good oxamplo of intricacy, 

Ilia ovon m tho ‘particular’ Persian 

* Calendar of State Papers, voyages, will bo found. 
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1613 intended lot fonr years, irom 1613 to 1630 ' He 
Bccond Joint Stock ahonld hare been dissolved in 
1621, bat the Dntoh nggressions whioh oubmnated 
in Ainboyna made men hesitate to sabsoribe to a 
now Indian vontore, and the Second Joint Stock 
lo 1037 group continued to trado til] 1627 Its power of 
raising loans enabled it to send forth thirly-sir 
ships from 1621 to 1628 * 

Iiarge profits” were reahsed on individnal 
voyages But when the lost hopes of support from 
the King against the Dntoh flickered out, money 
could no longer be borrowed on the common seal, 
1638 nndinl628thoGovemornDdDiT6otorBhadto pledge 
their private credit m order to obtain cargoes* 
They tried to restore confidence by drawing up a 
statement which showed a balance of half a miUicin 
sterling,” yet only thirty members came forward 
with a Bubsonption,” inst anffioient for a separate 
Persian voyage 


■ Anil ■nLLff.rn-tos.toe- 

soe,sti-i 

t ttricUj (rom the eaei o o 
1621 22 to the eeuan 16S7-S3. 
beddoe 4 phnncM. I hcreecm 
Inlftd the toUl from the yemJy 
thlftnefitiiftTeBlnBntte tAmiuJh 
tpp, 235-278. 

* ^e bnnioD end merehesdbe 
t r poti t A from S5th Htnh, lASO 
to SAth ilereh, 1824 ww254^8L, 
tod the r»*ni» ewyoee teelieed 
1,366 4441 lleephenoimL m. 

* In Jane 1828 th* (leW 
leOrOOOL, chiefly •* 0 per 
faiAngni* 1884,200,0001. feJone 

1628, 200,0001; in Merch 1620, 


8C0,0CX»: OeUndar of Bltit 
Paptrit £eat Indian 1022-18241 
Ko«. 107 678 iifrm, 1016-1938. 
Ko«. 663, 806 dxb 

• June 1828. Hw Qroek Stock 
in lhdl» WM taken »t SeOfiOOU 
eeflmeted to produce 600,000£., cr 
700,0001. to Europe, and to iotr* 
SOOfiOOL eralUhle tor diatrOo' 
tum. OuUndoT of BtaU Paftrt, 
EMt Indlat, 1836-16S0 Ko 086. 

• 40A)0I. December 1833. 
liws Ko. 771. Solieeqo*it^y 
two other pertfeuler Peerien 
voytgee were cabealbed bet 
• propond &r • finnth bt iUf 

1681 only eHdted 11,0004» **3 
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At length, in 1631, a new gioup of subscribers icsi 
formed themselves into the Third Jomt Stock, 
with a capital of 420,700L^ Another project for a 
hlorth-West Passage exploration had caught the 
pubhc fancy — a passage declared to be as feasible 
as that from Dover to Calais ^ — and an expedition 
had staited lound the Arctic circle with letters from 
the East India Company to its factors in Java. 

The Thud Joint Stock lan a course similar to its 
predecessor — ^large gams on individual cargoes, 
heavy losses from the Dutch, and an inability to 
get itself wound up and to finally distribute its 
profits. In addition, it had to struggle against 
Courten’s Association Yet, m spite of having to 
reduce salaries, inasmuch as its business ‘grew 
every day less and less,’ ® the Third Jomt Stock 
forms a landmark in the advance of Enghsh 
commerce in the East. 

Its servants, or those of the Company through 
whom it acted, made the Enghsh the ascendent 
trading nation on the Indian coast The Hol- 
landers had long complamed of our hbeiahty 
and of the presents by which we won the native 
authorities to our side. They now leahsed that 
our system of business was really better suited 
than theirs to the settled order of the Mughal 
Empire. The Dutch Dhectors at home pomted 


was dropped Tiie ‘ Contirmation ’ 
of the Second. Joint Stock expired 
at Christmas 1627, and an attempt 
to raise a new general subscrip- 
tion m J annary 1628 failed Idem, 
No. 386. Macpherson, p. 111. 


* Bmce, i 806 

® Sir Thomas Button to Secre- 
tary of State Lord Dorchestei. 
Calendcur of State Papers, 1680- 
1684, No 6 
“ Idem, No. 689. 
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itJi out thftt wo oarnoa larger cargoes m fewer vessels, 
and that wo had not to maintain m India the 
oostlj fortifications which ate np the profits of 
thorr tmdo in tho Arohipolago The Dutch factors 
in tho Tjost contrasted the initiative and freedom 
of notion allowed to the English ngenf.^ , who 
bought or sold at each turn of the market, with 
tho Dutch method oi ‘having to wait for orders 
from tho Governor General ’ m Java.' While our 
BOTvants thus ontatnpped the Dutch vnthin the 
llnghal Empire, they established, as we have seen, 
free commerce ontaide it with the Portngneso 
Tho 420,700f sahsonbed for the Third Joiut 
Stock in 1031 worn soon absorbed m taking over 
tho ‘ remoinoB ’ of tho Second, or in ships, faotones, 
and vonturog of ite own Agam the process of 
1618 borrowing began, and by 1688 the Company de- 
olarod that 800,000f had already bean laid out, 
while Btill further Burna were required, but could 
not bo raised owing to the infruigeinentB on ite 
Charter by the Crown.’ No redress being forth 
coming from the King, the Company tried m 
1610 1640 to raise a now snbscnpticm under the title 
of the Fourth Joint Stock, hnt without sucooea • 
So the Third Jomt Stock, whose shares fell to 
60 per cent , drifted on to the welter of the 
Civil War 


' Aagort 16S1 MB. S«tM< ol 

I>titch BecortU I» tb« India Offloe. 

• iisr!T«r of the Goramor ^ 
ol tho Eitft India Oompm/ to 
A I>«l«*tion ealiibHod to HIi 
Uijef^y 16B8. Broee, L 847 


* T—ntd astli JMiTiiry lfl4C, 
boi ctHy aSpSOOl nl*arIbod th» 
OOTimor tn -VAbi rebnied th* 
fiir thdr ikokncM cm 

April 17 
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The various devices by which the Company ig4i 
kept its head above the sea of troubles have been 
already related ^ A detailed account of that period 
of cordusion, with its Jomt Stocks, Particular or 
G-eneral Yoyages, Assada Merchants, Merchant 
Adventurers, and Inteilopers, would weary the 
reader without advancmg my narrative. I embody 
the material facts m a footnote which endeavoui’s to 
present, for the first time, a contmuous view of the 
Company’s tiade from its commencement *in 1600 
to the close of the Commonwealth in 1660.^ 

^ Chapter vu TJie Company under the Commonwealth, p 103 et scy. 

® Cheonologioal Suevey of the Company’s Teade lGOO-1660 

In Six Periods 

Fiest Peeiod — Separate Voyages 1600-1612. 

1600-1612 The Nme Separate Yoyages, employing 26 ships, 
with an aggregate capital of 466,179Z Ante, vol i p 291 
Second Peeiod. — First and Second Joint Stochs, 1618-1627 

1618-1616 First Joint Stocl, 29 ships, aggregate capital 
429,000i! Ante, voL i p 307 

1617-1620 Second Joint Stoch, 26 ships, aggregate capital 
1,629,040? (sometimes given in round numbers as 1,600,000? ). 
Ante, vol i p 864 and note 

1621-1627 Continuation of Second Joint Stocl, 86 ships, 
tradmg partly on the ongmal capital of the Second Jomt Stock 
and partly on borrowed money Ante, pp 173-4 
Christmas, 1627 The Second Joint Stocl expires 
January 1628 Failure of proposed new stock {ante, p 18), and, 
as a substitute, the formation of separate Persian Voyages (p 174, 
note 6) 

TniED Peeiod — Interlude of the Three Separate Persian Yoyages, 

1628- 1681. The capital of the First Voyage was 40,000? 

The total number of ships sent out m the three seasons 1628-9 

1629- 80, 1630-1, was fifteen, of which eleven were sent to 
Persia In May 1681, a subscription was opened for a Fourth 
Persian Voyage, but only 11,000? bemg subsenbed it was 
dropped. 

Foueth Peeiod — ^1631 till after 1642 Third Joint Stocl Ongmal 
Bubscnption, 420,700? Ante, pp 174-6 The date of the final 
dissolution of the Third Jomt Stock cannot bo fixed I toko 

VOL n 
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Tho essential point is How did the Company 
maintain its authority over this kaleidoscopic senes 

1M!1 u Ui« t«nnlntl jev beatoM in Doeember 1643 tbe flfit 
mMling of adTenlttreri in the Fourth Jemt Stock to<4 
(Ua Court Book, No. IS; p. 383.) 

The Perttan Voy»g%i (lit, 2ad, and 8rd) were kept eepante 
tm 1634 vhen their remalnee were takm orec bj the 
Third Joint Stock at a valoalion. (OkZ. BlaU Papm, Bart 
Indlee, 1630-4 1 Ko. 609 ) It was Pits Third Jouit Stock 
bad to fight the long batUe with Courtan a AjeociatloiL iljile, 
pp, 65-^5 

Fcm Puaoo.— Confotton of Jowl Stocks and Partieular VoTatea. 
IML Pirsf PtritcuUr or Oneral Vof*ft. Anit p, 106. 
Nominal caplUl 120,0001. (Ua Court Book, No. 18, p. So) 
but apparenllj onlj 80 4601. nbeoibed. This Farfierilax 
Vojage eondaeled its aetual trading by means of the eerrants 
of the Third Joint Stock, pairing U one per cenL for the use of 
Iti efftabOehmenU at home, eix per eeni. for the earrleei of 
Its iacton and foctones In the Easi [kia Court Book, No. 18, 
p.90<t) 

1643 (October) FaUare o/ .prcyoeol to unite Fbtt Geoarsl 
Voyage and Third Joint Stock. (IfS. Court Book, Ko. ia,p.lll&) 

1043 (Beoember). Pir$l o/ ^deenlwrtr* </ fiU Foarft 

Jotni Sloci. (ITS. Court Book, No. 16, p. 1B8.) The Freamble 
had been Istued in January 1640 but without praotieal racolt, 
ae in April only 33,6001 had been wbteiibeds by 1648 the 
subteriptianB amounted to 1063X0Z. 

1647 Second Pertictlar or Omrrel Vofo^ The Coanpany 
in doubt whether to haTu a new Joint Btook or a New Voyage. 
(US. Court Book, No. 30, pp. 46 SSJ Padded to form the 
Becco^ Oeneril Voyage owing to the Lcrde baring Tweeted 
the Ordinanee for Trade. .dnf«,p.l06. Second General Yoyaga 
aHowa Fourth Joint Stock the nme ootnndnfon for the uee at ti* 
e er ra nts and estahUehmeote that the Rat Fartiealar Voyage bad 
aHowad the Third Joht Stock. (UB.OourtBoQk,No.93,p.l8oJ 
1649 (January). Boeotutlon to aeod out no more adranturee 
ehbar tt pm Stock or Voyage after April 80, 1649 A*U, p. UA 
1649 (September) Pnjpt^ ▼uyige far fire yeea oontf m aaee 
whh a atock of 400j)00l. (US. Court Book, No. 30, p. 90L) 

It owing to the oppoattioo oi the Aiee d a Marohante. 

1660 (Jaimaiy 81) TA# XfmUi Joint Etooi. PonDed, * 
laeolnticni of the Houee of Oammona, by the unicHi of the Oou* - 
p*tij mnA theAnada Uarohanta. AnU, pp. 116-llg Toeoutfaue 
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of makeslufts ? Its continuous existence was 
secured by the yearly appointment of the officials 
named m its charter, but by what means did those 
officials exercise a contmuous control over the 
successive Joint Stocks and Particular Yoyages, 
each with a separate capital and inteiests of its 
own ? At first sight every Jomt Stock or Particu- 
lar Voyage appears to be a distmct group under 
a separate board of management But a closer 
scrutmy discloses a constant element on all the 
boards The Governor, Deputy-Governor, and 
Treasurer of the Company, are invariably members 
of them, and their lemaimng members were drawn 
in whole or m part from the Committee of Twenty- 
four who formed the chartered governing body of 
the corporation^ 


till 1668 (MS Coon Boolr, No. 20, p 286) By March 
1660, the Bubsonption amounted to 191,700? The Umted Jomt 
Stock bought ‘ the remames ’ m India both of the Fourth Jomt 
Stock and Second General Voyage for 20,000? The Company’s 
trade almost at a standstill. (MS Court Book, No 21, p 68 ) 
The MS Court Books tend to minimise the opposition, but 
it IS evident that a body of Merchant Adventurers, made up m 
part of dissentient members of the old Courten’s or Assada 
Association, were tradmg on a large scale mdependently of the 
Govemmg Body of the East India Company 
1668-67 Five years of practically Open Trade, Ante, pp 118- 
120 

Sixth Pehiod, 1667-1660 — The permanent Joint Stocic, under Crom- 
well’s charter of 1667 Ante, pp 181-187 Capital £789,782, 
of which only 869,891? were called up 


^ Thus the First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Jomt Stocks 
were managed by the Governor, 
Deputy, Treasurer, and the Com- 
mittee of Twenty -four , that is, 
by the permanent officials of the 


Company the First Persian 
Voyage (1628) by the same, ‘ with 
the addition of eight of the chief 
of the new adventurers , ’ the First 
Particular or General Voyage 
(1641) by a special comnuttee of 
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its! Tho higher pormanont offloials of the Company 
thus aoted os n unifying mflnonce on the shiftmg 
groups whloh aotnoUy snbaoribed the capital, and 
their prOBonoo was ngoronsly masted on at the 
mootings of tho aepamto adventurers ’ The boards 
of diBoront Joint Stocks or Partionlar Voyages sat 
in tho forenoon and afternoon of the same day 
They recorded their minntos m distmot boola 
But tho hats of the members present prove that 
they conastod to a large extent of the same men 
Thus the apparently hopeless oonfuaon from 16S0 
onwards, when no fewer than five* distinot 
‘ oonrts ' or committees of management existed, 
simplifies itself. Their meetmga newer clash , the 
Governor, Deputy, or Treasurer attends each fn 
turn at difierent hours, and exercises m all the 
imtiative and control of the busmess Sometimes, 
mdeed, tho Governor, without nsmg from his chair, 
merely aaks certain members to withdraw or 
otheiB to come m, and thus a Committee of the 
Second General Voyage is transformed mto a 
meetmg of the Fourth Jomt Stock. 


In eonjnnetibn wUh the 
Coiap*ny*f OcmmittM of Twenty 
/oar (JIS. Ocmrt Book, Ko. 18, p. 
SO 0 ) the Becond Pnrtloolix or 
OeiMa»l Voy*«« (1647) by » oom 
rnhtte of fiiloen (IIS. Ooort 
Book, No. 23, p. 1) end the 
United Joint Stock (1660) by a 
eonunlttee o/ thirteen, In pert 
ttvoT* iqi 0 ^ nnii t-cting in eon 

JonctiOD with, the GovecDOc 
TreMmer end Oom 
mitt** of Twenty four (IfS. 


Oomi Book, No. 38 p. la, fc.) 

* Ae by the robeerfben to the 
Beetmd General Vojeffe, IMT 
MB. Oonrt Book, No. S3, p. 3. 

• Namely (1) Ooexi of 

Comznitteee ol the Oazzqany t.r. 
the Twenty four (3) Tbe Thad 
Jcdnt Btoek »t ntro interreh 
(8) The Oonrt of Committee of 
the P o T 2 rt h Joint Btoek, and of 
( 4 ) Ite Seeond General Yajttfit 
(0) Tha United Joint Btoek. 
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Not only, liowever, did the governing bodies of 
bhe successive Joint Stocks and Paiticular oi General 
Voyages consist to a laige extent of the same men, 
but the capital for the difieient adventuies was in 
pait found by the same subsciibeis. In some cases, 
indeed, one Joint Stock or Paiticular Voyage took 
a shaie in another,^ or partially merged into it. A 
corporate as well as an individual unity of interest 
was thus created But conflicting claims frequently 
threatened to over*power the influences which made 
for cohesion. It speaks highly for the honesty of 
purpose and business capacity of the Englishmen 
of that century that they managed to make such 
a system woik during fifty-seven years There is 
throughout these records a daily sense of the Great 
Taskmaster’s eye The piety of the counting-house 
may to a later age seem out of place. Yet, as the 
Indian custom of beginning each morning’s entries 
by mscribmg the name of his derty at the top of 
the page has a very real meamng to the Hindu, so 
the rehgious openings and endings of the Com- 
pany’s letters had a true sigmficance to the wnters.^ 
We may smile, but they did not, at the quamt con- 
gunction in the rule of conduct which the Directors 
laid down for their seiwants m the East, to aim in 
aU things ‘ at the Glory of God and the Interests of 
their Employers.’ ® 


^ For example, the United 
Jomt Stock of 1660 appomted a 
committee to purchase a 6,000? 
adventure m the New Jomt Stock 
of 1667 MS. Court Book, No. 
28, p. 816. 16 March, 1668. 


® For printed examples see 
The Fvrst Letter Booh of the 
East India Company, Birdwood 
and Foster, pp 40, 42, 296, 806, 
&c 1898. 

® MS.LetterBook,No.8,p.602. 


1600 to 
1657 
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OBAPTBS vn 

inE oowAinr totee ihb aEaroainoH 
1680—1688 

16 C 0 Tijj; ■vravo of loyalty whioli in 1060 swept across 
tho nation tooohod high water marl m the Oourta 
of tho East India Company It flooded ont the 
Topubhcan element from the oommitteeB, and left 
the ‘generahty’ a ro 3 ?aliBt ooiporabon. Their 
addreas of welcome to the restored monarch was 
aocompanied by a present of plate worth 8,0001, 
followed by one of l,000f in value to his brother 
the Dote of York. These compliments formed 
the preonrsora of a long senes of loans to His 
Majesty amounting to 170,0001 dniuig surfeen 
years , ' and of not less magnifloent gifts, m 
oludmg an nnaohoited vote of ten thousand 

* I h*T« compfledtha loDowfaia 1667 anothac SOflOOt to talp 
]o*s« to Kfaig from tlia UB. HIj Majast^ tn tb« IhiUh w. 
Court Boola from 3663 to tho Aogort 3578, 

treaty of Nlmagtian In 16TS, and (S) Janaopy IffTS, 90,000t 
tliare nay hay® been othon- (1) Ortotor 1678, 00,000I> *3 

Jna» 3663, KWKW. (8) April l*«t 170,0001 to 3078 j 
1660, 60,0002. on the roqnert of ^ridah data my figom do nrt 
tha gfng , ozid to enable him to go. The King lalthftiDy «?•*“ 
pay off hi* taainen, on the royal theae loan*. ITS. Ooort Boolo, 
Jrome# that It ihocld not be Noe. 34, 36 80, 81 (p. tf): many 
need u a precedent. (6) Jnly entriee. 
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guineas to the King, together with a like sum to iggo 
His Eoyal Highness.^ 

A new spmt of devotion also ammates the 
Company’s seciet records. When Charles I. did it 
the unexampled honour of sending the Loids of 
his Council to explain away his acts,” the Directors 
listened vuth civil mistrust. If Chailes II. re- 
quested a loan they voted it ‘ all standing bare.’ 
Even when he touched their most sensitive point, 
by intervening in the election of then officers, 
they could still descnbe him as ‘the sun who 
influenced aU their actions,’ and without whose 
beams ‘they must wither and decay.’ ^ Nor was 
this altogether the language of hypocnsy or of 
servile adulation. It expressed their feeling, 
which dunng twenty-five ycais of close relations 
with Charles n. giew into a fixed behef, that what- 
ever happened the King was and would always be 
the Company’s fnend. 

If his levity or fleeting resentment brought him 
to the edge of a quarrel, he knew how at the last 
moment to draw back with an air of gracious 
comphance. Thus in 1676 he wrote to the 
Company not to elect certam persons who ‘ have 

^ MS. Court Book, No. 82, and boasts On one occasion tho 
p 164. October 6, 1681, voted Court ordered one male and two 
unasked, 10,000 guineas to tho female black dwarfs for the noton- 
King Macaulay mentions a ous Hondo Lomse do KerouaiUe, 
similar sum to the Duke of York Duchess of Portsmouth MS. 
(WorTcs, m 478. Ed 1806 ) Letter Books, No 6, p. 276 , No. 

The MS records frequently refer 7, pp. 142, 447, &o. 
to presents to the Kmg and enforce ® In 1628 Ante, vol i p 414. 

on the factors m India the duty * MS Court Books, No. 26, p. 
of sendmg home cunosities, birds 71o, and No 80, pp. 1, 2. 
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voiy ill lowards His Majes^/ aod enforced 
his command by summoning the Governor to 
TOutohnlL Then finding his position untenable, 
Charles invented a oonrtoons excuse for cancel 
hng Jus Jottor, and finally heeled ell ivoonds by 
conferring a baronotoy on Iho object of his recent 
diBpIoasuro ’ ‘ There is nothing ’ iwote the Direc- 
tors in the lator years of Jus long reign ‘ that we can 
modestly ask for onr Company in India which His 
Majesty will not readily bo pleased to grant ns ’ ’ 
The Company was bound to the Eing not by 
Bontimont alone Ita eneigies, paralysed under 
Charles I and pent np during the Commonwealth, 
had received fresh hfe from the charter whioh 
formed one of Cromwell’s last great acts. Under 
the Eestoratlon the Company developed at boms 
from a senes at groups of adventurers mto a con 
tinnous corporation with a nmted and pennanemt 
capital Abroad, its estabhahment grew from 
factories mto aettlements no longer eiolnsively 
made up of its own sarvants, hut compnamg also 
outside populations, for whose govenunent it 
had to seek new powers Instead of constantly 
r nnmng for help to the Pnvy Oonnoil, as in the 
time of Elizabeth,' the Company now went to the 
King Between 1001 and 1683 Charles H. granted 


» UB. OooriBociJtf Ko. S9 ju 
ma 39£v P- 1 April 
1076. Tb« tiro pencm* -wboM 

election Chari** H aetirod to 
jrerent w«r« Joe* OhM nd 
Itom** P*p31on and th* kni«r 
td hlf wuh, vren after ho had 


'frithdcawii hit intarfedc*! P**' 
Ttmlod thsir elaetica that 
Two yean later (1670)Cajari«II- 
Snde Joe* CHLd a baroiMt* 

» IfS. LetUn Book, No. 0, P 
elD. 1697. 

• AjtU, toL Lp. 357 
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to it no fewer tiiau five charters of prime im- leso 
portance, which occupy fifty per cent, more 
space in the Company’s printed series than the 
charters from 1600 to 1660 ^ 

It depended upon the Crown to uphold its 
trade monopoly amid the rising clamour of the 
nation, to secure its new possessions by diplomacy 
with the Portuguese, and to protect them by arms 
against the Dutch. It had also to lean on the 
King for an altogether new kmd of support, in 
queUing the mutmies of its own servants, and in 
controllmg the population, Indian and European, 
which grew up under the shelter of its fort 
Charles 11. found the Company a trading body ; 
he left it a nascent temtonal power, with the right 
of coinage, the command of fortresses and of 
Enghsh and Indian troops, the authority to form 
aUiances and to make peace or war, the 3 uns- 
diotion over subjects, and other attributes of a 
delegated sovereignty. 

This staunch and consistent friendship of 
Charles 11. involves no reversal of the verdict of 
history as to his general character. For if the 
Company leaned on the King, the King looked to 
the Company for support in the pohcy which lay 
nearest his heaii). Throughout his reign England 

^ Namely from p 64 to p 124 ; Patent anthonsmg tlie export of 
tlie charters of Elizabeth and treasure, and other acts of trade 
J ames I run from p 8 to p 68 or of local jurisdiction The 
OhwrtersgraniedtotheEastIndta Min or Letters Patent issued by 
Company India Office Library, Charles II not prmted m the 
prmted quarto Besides these quarto, although entered m the 
prmted charters there were durmg schedule, were thirteen m number, 
both periods numerous Letters 
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icco lo had to ohooso botwoon Vorsmilcs and The Hagne. 
The nation gravitated at first slowly, then with an 
ovorwholmmg conviotion, towards Holland the 
King bound hunsolf by ties of inorooaing stringency 
to Franco In the long conflict between the royal 
policy and the popular will, Oharles H. found in 
tho East India Company his one unfailing ally 
It stood as tho representative not only of its 
own histoncal fond with Holland in the East, of 
tho momonos of Amboyna, and of Cromwell’s 
avenging war, but also of the international nvalry 
which embittered tho whole sea-commerce of tho 
two Protostant Powers In the early years of the 
Ecstorabon this hatred to the Dutch was a domi 
nant feeling aliko m the City and at the Court, 
among the landed gentry weary of Pnntan rule, 
and in tho Church, with its olaims to a Oathoho 
continmty which it domed to the reformed soots of 
Holland. Dryden’s coarse travesty of Amboyna, 
although addressed to tho pasaionB of the vulgar, 
was mspired by tho deliberate hate which the 
Eoyal entourage and the leaders of English foreign 
commerce bore to the Dutch.' Swift came from a 


1 For the tnid&*bAtr*d te« tho 
from the Tra^tdg 
of AmVayiau Ante, roL L pp. 
4S7-429 TluEngOaiivUtocrEfie 
f^nil n»Ti gnm eoniampt of HnTl i rhf 
If embodied In Bewnnoni f 
gpooeli Kot being gentleman, 
yoc h*Te the enns of tta 

Uft of Europe t end 

y rrtfny aem* ynn made bold ^rith 
the flnt of the BiTine attzibutee 


and eaB d jouiulvef tbe Htgb 
and Ulgblij th migh let me 
jmi tbai beridi the BUepheisf 
Htlw if ridVmlrmH, lor High ll 
oo pr o per tar the Krihet 

lands t}i*n Mighty If ft* w*en 
little raecaHj prorlnoea, no big|«r 
in eE a eHre in Eng^f^ 
AetlLScenel. Diydea » ITcri*. 
T 88 (Soott and Saintiiiwy’* 
££tioc) 
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different class. In Sn William Temple’s house- 
hold he had breathed the very atmospheie of the 
Triple Alhance, and he fawned neither on merchant 
prmces nor on Kings. Yet Swift’s clerical disdain 
for the Dutch rehgion is as corrosive subhmate 
to the laureate’s venal mvective. When G-ulhver, 
passmg for a Dutchman in Japan, refused to 
trample on the crucifix, the Emperor deolaied that 
he was the first of that nation who had shown any 
scruple, and ‘ began to doubt whether I was a leal 
Hollander or not ; but rather suspected I must be 
a Christian.’ ^ 

Eor a tune, mdeed, there were two well-marked 
currents of popular feehng alike in England and 
Holland At The Hague De Witt and the 
ohgarchy sought a French alhance, while the 
Pnnce of Orange’s party looked towards England. 
Pohtical necessity made the Enghsh and Dutch 
allies m Europe ; tiade rivalry made them enemies 
in Asia As England welcomed the help of 
Holland in 1669 against France in the Low 
Countries, so in 1672 England welcomed the help 
of Fiance agamst Holland on the Madras coast. 
Even Sir Wilham Temple debated whether 
England or France would gam most by the ruin 
of Holland.^ ‘ Us they distrust,’ the French Am- 
bassador wrote of the Enghsh in 1672, ‘ Spain 
they despise, Holland they hate.’ 

The Enghsh people ^d not tmn decisively to 

^ Qnlhver'e TrwveU A Voyage and Interests of tJie Empire, 
to Laputa Chapter xi Sweden, Denmarl, dc WorTis 

^ Essay on The Constitution vol u. pp 227-8. 4vo1b. 1767. 
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'‘?6^ Uio Datoh till thoy fonna the Kiag bartenag thau- 
birthnght for a Pronoh poasoa end threatening 
thoir robgion mth a Cathobo reactaon engineerea 
QnatorKo But the East India Company 
remained bound, alike by the traditions ot the past 
and by the needs of the present, to ite old hoatdity 
to the HoUandotB Ita interests, Jike those of the 
King, diverged from tho growing santunent of the 
country Eor this divergence it paid in the end a 
heavy pneo Bnt meanwhile it served as a rally 
mg centre for tho nnfapatby to Holland, with 
which mantmio and connnoroial England, as dis- 
tmgniahod from tho strongly Protestant msaacs, 
was itnbnod Charles JL and James IL oonld 
deny no favour to a corporation which formed the 
strongest snppori of the Prenoh pohoy of the 
Croivn against the Dntoh proohnties of the nation. 

*ai ^ King issued a new charter to the 

Company,’ ignoring that of Cromwell, but con 
finmng and extending those of Elisabeth and 
James L It follows oJoseJy the language of the 
ongmal instruments of 1600 and 1009, no longer, 
however, basing its concessions on the old narrow 
ground of a petition firom a speoified group of 
adventurers It assumes the existence of the 
Company as a vroU tried institution, which had 
rendered semoes to England, and had auffioied 
wrongs from the foreign enemy 

The new governing body was composed of men 
distmgmshed by the royal favour In the Oharter 
of Elisabeth neither tho Governor nor a single one 
> IHt«a to art Apia, 1661. Ito odgM h pnKrvrt 4 > 

India CLffioA. 
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of the Twenty-four Diieotois is designated even as i66i 
‘ gentleman.’ ^ In that of James I. the Governor 
alone is a Imight, and the Twenty-four are still 
plam citizens without any recogmsed style ^ The 
Charter of Ghailes II. designates not only the 
Governor, but eleven of the Twenty -four as kmghts, 
one as esquiie and eleven as gentlemen, while 
the twenty-fourth was a peer of the realm.® The 
extended trade of the Company is lecogmsed by 
increasing the license for the export of bulhon 
from SOjOOOZ. to 60,000L on any single voyage.^ 
Wide poweis are given for the control of the 
Company’s factories , for jurisdiction over Enghsh 
sub 3 ects, whether its own servants or otherwise, in 
the East ; for the erection of fortifications ; for the 
export of mumtions of war, duty free ; and for the 
transport of ‘ such number of men ’ as the Company 
may find needful for gamsons 

But even before this renewal of its general 
charter, the King had pledged himself to the 
Company in its conflict with Holland. The last 
transaction of the Directors with CromweU was a 
petition against the Dutch,® the short rule of his 
son was haiassed by similar demands, and the first Deo 
charter gi anted by Charles n arose out of Dutch 
grievances.® In the following summer, 1661, 

* India Office Library Quarto of ® Letters patent empowering 
Charters, p 7 the Company to take and possess 

® Idem, p. 86 the Island of Pularoon form the 

® George Lord Berkeley, Idem, first of Charles the Second’s 
P * Charters ’ m the list appended to 

■* Idem, pp 18, 46, 67. the India Office Library Quarto 

® Ante, p 141 (App. p 9) It is there dated 
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iMi Oharlos ontorod into like obligafaons to Portugal 
receiving Bombay as part of the Infanta Oathenne's 
dowry, and engaging to maintain the Portuguese 
possessions against Holland. Bombay was granted 
not merely ns a weddmg gift, but for the express 
purpose of onabhng the Enghsh King to defend 
the Portuguese settlements in India from the 
Dutch ‘ 

Mj Next year, 1002, the Soyal mterest m the 
Eostom trade was further strengthened by a oharter 
to the Duke of York to form an African Company, 
which should take over the lactones of the Bast 
India Company on the Gmnea coast • The Dutch 
aggressions went on as before, mterceptmg our 
commeroe and blockading the approaches to the 
Malabar ports and Sonttem Islands * But the 
King was now owner, through his wife, of a 
temtory on the Indian seaboard , his brother was 
head of the Afnoan Company and the pecuniary 
mterests as well as the French leamngs of the 
Boyal family were decisively arrayed against 
Holland. Charles's sale of Dunkirk and other 
moves in the game of European pohbos aroused 
mdignation at The Hague Yet it was a dispute 
about the Duke of York's Afnoan faotones that 
led to an actual broach, and the Eastern bade 

11 Junuiy leeo jwilttp* by a Jon*, 1081 srllcl# 11, wS lb* 
donwil «TTor lor D«flliib«r 1880, ooerot iiUolo to tbo trooiy 
tbo Soto ol tbo Oc«mnI»km in ■ Agroomont botwonn tbo bto- 
Bruoo ■ATOina,lp.5W footaoto dnn Eool Indio Company »ni U** 
or poolbly It b tba old «ylo d*to Eoyri A*b»n Ocmii«ny dobd 
ffT » < Mtn iTnintt£fr>n. 16 Oetobo 1663, cL Vh 

ted in Janaery IWI Il5i 

' Tmty of 'WlilUlaJl, OBxd • Broeo, toL U- pp. IWi 
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figiues in Englisli text books, ^ alike under the i666 
Bestoration and the Commonwealth, as a casus 
belli to the two Protestant Powers 

Por the Dutch war of 1665 to 1667, the 1665 

„ 1667 

Commons ‘ voted sums unexampled in our history,’ ^ 
but it ended m Europe with the HoUandeis brnming 
the dockyards at Chatham, and with a Eiench 
pension to Charles. In India it might have cost 
us our chief possessions but for the stem Older 
imposed by the Mughal Emperor Beyond the 
hmits of his rule, the Dutch made themselves 
masters of Cahcut and Coohm, and reasserted 
then possession of Pularoon Indeed, ]ust before 
the war, our President at Smat had feared that the 
Enghsh were about to undeigo the same fate in 
India which they had suffered in the Spice Islands, 
and be driven out by the Hollanders Yet although 
a Dutch squadron hovered off Swally, it did not 
daie to land troops under the Mughal cannon, and 
the Company’s agents could write that the war 
only afiected them by increasing the risks at 
sea ® At its close, ^ m 1667, the Treaty of Breda lee? 
finally rehnqmshed Pularoon together with other 
tropical settlements to the Dutch, and secured New 


^ For example mthe Hzstory 
of England by Dr Bright, Master 
of University College, Oxford 
‘ The ■war arose from very trifling 
cironmstances A dispute had 
arisen between the African 
colomes of England and HoUand,’ 
&c Vol u p 786, Ed 1887. 
Oawston and Eeane’s Ect/rly 
Chartered Oompames, pp 281-2 


® Macaulay, WorJts, i 160, Ed 
1866 

® Bruce, vol ii pp 172, 178 
■* War declared, February 1666 
Treaty of Breda, 81st July, 1667. 
Besides Pularoon, the island of 
Damm was made over to the 
Dutch in the Banda Sea, and 
Burmam m Omana. 


:w ji msTonr of bbitibe mou [ueu to. 

York, whoso dostmy was then nngnessea, to the 
Enghah 

Charles had by this tune grown weary of his 
conncotion with the East. His brother the Duke 
of York’s Afnoan venture* fared so badly that 
it surrendered hack its charter to the Crown, 
although His Eoyal Highness soon reoonstmoted 
the Company on a larger capital The Queen’s 
dowry of Bombay had brought nothing but trouble 
lora to His Majesty In 1662 he sent out a fleet of 
five ships of war under the Earl of Marlborough 
to take possession, together with a land force of 
about 600 officers and men. But the Portuguese 
governor refused to dehver up his charge and a 
local dispute arose as to whether the cesaon 
signified Bombay island alone, or moluded its 
adjacent dependencies of Thana and Salsette.* 
The troops, eaten up by scurvy, were not allowed 
to disembark , and after plaoing the Company m 
peril of the Mughal resentment by a temporary 
landmg at BwaUy,* the Bad of Madborough put 
theun on on uninhabited isle and sailed for 
England. 

This rook of Anjidiva, about twelve leagnis 

* Iti hlitory 1* hriaSy iketahed popolar Bnstiah fteifnsi I*** 
hi OftVlloll And Kmh* ■ Sarlf Fartn^dls hare ehonjed la h 
OTvsrUnd Oowt^amm pp. SSl, mmj In tha hlkad ol Bantay 
ess, Ed. lew. Tbo Ihihc of Viarj IBth Hoy ISSS. Ed. 186S. 
Votk'o next Aldoon Oompony • 81i Gootgo Oionden, Ua 
WM luoaipoTotod in 1673, »ad PrwddBtil M Smoi, hod good 

it* monopoly of tho ro**c«i to know thot the ifagiaJ 
Gnmio trmda tin th* DooUrttlon Gorornmont would niS fiw * 
cJ Eight In 1680 man* tol*»*o tho pi»*«nco » 

• Popy* ^rm •xpwMian to tho Ibiolgntroopowitlnnitatotritaia. 
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south of G-oa, became the grave of the httle army. i 6G3 to 
The General, Su’ Abiaham Shipman, m vam 
offeied to make over the rights of the Crown to 
the Company’s Piesident at Surat, and after see- 
ing his men waste away horn hunger and disease, 
himself died broken-hearted in 1664. His 
secretary Cooke assumed the command, and, to 
save the lemnant, renounced the dependencies 
of Bombay to the Portuguese Viceroy at Goa, 
on condition that the penshmg band might be 
allowed possession of Bombay island itself^ In 
February 1665 the gaunt and fever-stncken icos 
smwivois landed at Bombay,^ havmg bmied their 
leader together with all their commissioned officers 
save one, and mustenng only 97 out of the 400 
privates who sailed from England m 1662 ® 

Charles EE ’s diplomacy at Lisbon proved of 
none effect. The diplomatists who had framed 
the marriage treaty knew httle of Indian geo- 
graphy, and the teim ‘ Island and Port of 
Bombay ’ might or might not mclude Salsette, 
which was separated by a narrow tidal channel, at 


^ Oonvention with the Viceroy 
of Goa, Nov 1664 
® The Instrument of Dehvery, 
dated 18 February, 1665, and the 
onerous conditions attached to it, 
are pnnted m Sir James Camp- 
hell’s Materials towards a Sta- 
hstical Account of tlie Town and 
Island of Bombay Vol i pp 
16-21 Government Press, Bom- 
bay, 1893 This admirable col- 
lection supphes for the first time 
an authentic narrative of the 
VOL. n. 


early history of the settlement 
from the official records 
® Muster taken at Bombay by 
Mr. Gary, a member of the Surat 
Council, on the 22nd February, 
1665 Besides Secretary Cooke, of 
the commissioned officers only one 
ensign survived with four ser- 
geants and SIX corporals The 
force, oonsistmg of four com- 
pames, each 100 strong, besides 
officers, had left England m 
February and March 1662. 

N 
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ono part barely 126 yards wide As a matter of 
faot Solsette with its fort or ‘Thana’ remained 
Portuguese till the Marathas captured it m 1789 
The Enghsh m turn took it from the Marathas 
in 1774 , and it finally passed to the East India 
Company by the Maratha treaty of Salbai in 1782. 

ISM But although Charles would not push his re 
monstrances with Portugal to an actual quarrel, 
ho promptly disavowed the local surrender of 
his rights to the Goa Viceroy, and m 1666 de- 
spatched Sir Gervase Lucas to supersede Cooke 
as Governor of Bombay Sir Gervase* died m 

1M7 the following year, and the Emg found hunself 
burdened with a possession which made heavy 
demands on his purse, yielded no return, and 
threatened to mvolve him m disputes with the 
Company at Surat, the Portuguese at Goa, the 
Maratha anmes inlan d, and the outlying pro- 
vmoes of the Mughal Bmpue itself. Six months 
after the death of Lucas, Charles made up his 
mmd to get nd of his Tndmn acquisition, and 
declared to the East India Company that he gave 
it the first chance, ‘ albeit there were some, both 
foreigners and others, desirous to have it ' ’ 

The Company had long fixed an eye on 
Bombay Its position, half way down the Indian 
seaboard, pointed it out as a naval rendenvous 
and place of arms, which might control the Dutch 
and Portugnese settlements further south, and 
dominate the whole port-to port trade of WeBtem 

* AmT*d ftl EomlMiy fi Nor.* • UB. Oonrt Book, No. 96, p. 
1660 died 2U* 1667 660, Nor 99, 1607 
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India. At the same time it lay beyond the effec- 
tive authority of the Mughal, and could therefore 
be fortified without ofiendmg the Imperial Court. 
In 1626, the Company had joined with the Dutch, 
under Yan Speult of Amboyna infamy, in seizmg 
Bombay, but could not letain possession.^ After 
Methwold’s convention with Goa in 1635, it came 
to be legarded as the best site on the coast , the 
Smat Council built ships at the neighbouring 
creek of Bassem ; and in 1652-3 recommended 
that both Bombay and Bassem should be bought 
from the Portuguese^ But as Charles vaunted 
the merits of a place of which he was tired ^ 
BO the Company now depreciated the value of a 
place which it had long wanted. The Directors 
cautiously answered that, if freed from all past 
outlay, they would ease His Majesty ‘ of that great 
burden and expense which the keeping of it hath 
hitherto been to the Crown. Though they plainly 
foresee the vast charges the Company will be put 
unto by this undertakmg . and withal assured their 
Lordslups that if the Portugals had offered them 


* The ship’s journals are given 
m Sir George Birdwood’s Report 
on the Old Records of the Indxa 
Office, pp 214-6, footnote, Ed 
1891 , and the localities are iden- 
tified in Mr J Douglas’ Bombay 
and Western India, voL i 87, 40 
® Bruce’s Annals, i 884, 886, 
472 

® In March 1667, the Lord 
Chamherlain stated that the King 
had 8,000 subjects m Bombay, 
and derived a revenue of 900?. 


a year from it MS Court Book, 
No 26, p 142a From a state- 
ment prepared by Mr Gary m 
the same year, the whole revenues 
of Bombay with the surroundmg 
villages amounted to 6,490? , 
while Sir Abraham Shipman had 
estimated the cost of the gam- 
son alone at 7,871? exclusive of 
artificers and contmgenoies. Sur 
James CampbeU’s Materials, i, 
28, 24. 


V 2 


1667 


1667-8 
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this islonfl boforo Hjb Majesty vms possessed 
thereof, the Company "wonld not have aooeptod 
if* 

Charles was by that tune resolved to get nd of 
hie unlnoky possession on any terms, and in March 
1008 Bombay, together wiii all its stores and 
munitions of war, passed as a thing of nought 
from the Crown to the Company, at a qmt-rent 
of lOZ a year ’ Even Baldieus, the shrewd Dutch 
histonan of the tunes, spoke shghtmgly of Bombay 
as a place of httle trade.* TTis Majesty’s represen 
tative handed it over with mihtary honours to the 
Company on the 28rd September, 1068 The Pre- 
adent at Surat became also Governor and Com 
mander m Chief of Bombay, but was to oontmue to 
reside at Surat and administer the new acquisition 
hy a Deputy Governor The Company resolved 
to strengthen the place so as ‘ to resist a potent 
enemy by sea and land,' and at the same tune 
sent its factors the Act for Eebuilding London 
after the great fire,* to show them how to lay out 
the town ‘ uniform ’ The King’s troops on ' the 
spot re.enhat6d os its gamson. For its oolomsa 
bon twenty single women of sober hves were to be 

• MS. Ooart Book, Ho. 28, p. loooog^ tt • mrt of too poonJ^ 
to be paid in gold on the 80th 

» Letter! Paten* dated 97 day of September yeady fi* 
16C8, printed In faH (bn* erer 

with again a elarlcal error of lew » Naamwlctwtf* Bmchynnf* 

for IMS) in the India Ofllee Library van Ualaiar m Ohonman£«l 
Qairto of Chartera, pp. 00-96. FhlHppni Baldwia. AnuUr- 

To be holden aa of the Manor of dam 1679, p. 7a 
£af* Greenwleh, In the Ooanty * MB. Oonrt Book, No. 96, p. 
of Kant, in fr*e and oommon 189*. i 
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shipped, for whora the Company piovided victuals lecs 
for the fiist year, and‘ one smt of weanng apparel,’ ^ 
on the condition that they should only marry 
Protestants. Under the Restoration the factories 
in India tend to become settlements, to which 
English women are encouraged to emigrate,^ and 
in which Enghshmen, not of the Company’s ser- 
vice, are allowed under certain terms to reside.^ 

By 1671 the Surat President had come to iG7i 
speak of Bombay as a * colony.’^ Enghshmen 
were tempted to settle and breed ‘hogs and 
ducks.’® Indian aitificers were attracted by as- 
sured pay ‘ for the first year or two ; ’ and ‘ handi- 
ciaftsmen of all other nations ’ were to be invited 
‘with their families, provided they be of the 
refonned lehgion.’® The native merchants at 
Sm'at refused, however, to migiate unless under a 
guarantee direct from the Company m England, 
whose ordinances are ‘ always of force,’ while the 
Surat ‘ President and Council are mutable and do 


Idem, ContrastthiB "Nviththe 
Company’s old policy. Ante, vol 
i p 866 

® MS. Letter Book 4, p. 286, 
MS. Court Book, No 26, p. 177a. 

® The conditions of such resi- 
dence, ]UBt after the Eestorntion, 
and their relaxation m 1670, 
are recorded in the Company’s 
MS Letter Book, No 8, pp 98, 
124, 188 (1662) ‘ But for those 

English that shall come and live 
nnder your jurisdiction, and shall 
not endeavour to nndermme onr 
trade let such be permitted 
to hve peaceably and qmotly 


without disturbance or dis- 
couragement ’ Also in Letter 
Book, No. 4, p 881. Letter 
to Bantam, 4 Oct , 1670 . ‘ We, 
for the advantage of our nation, 
do permit several Enghsh to trade 
up and down m India, where 
it may not mterfere with our 
trade’ Vide post, p 281. 

■* Letter to the Court of Com- 
mittees dated 10 January, 1671. 
Pnnted, CampheU’s Matei'uils, 
vol 1 pp 89, 40 

® Campbell’s Matenala, vol. i. 

p. 82 

® Idem, i p 42. 
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itTj often alter what their predecessors have granted.” 
They shrank from the nsks of a weakly forfafied 
oatpost IB the dehateatle ground between the 
armies of the ifughai and the Afaratha, The 
mortohty among the Enghsh, ill fed and miserably 
honsed amid the tidal marshes, was appalling 
' Three yeara waa the average duration of European 
life , ’ of every 600 who came to hve in the island 
400 were boned there, and a new and terrible 
diaonso, the Ohmese death * or cholera morbuB, 
tailed with oioruoiatmg pains m twenty four hears 
in spite of an equally esemoiatmg treatment 
with red hot irons ' Even [Sir] John OMld, who 
shrank from nothing, rofused the appomtment of 
Second m Connofl at Bombay, in terror of the 
climate' 

The nusery was aggravated from the first by 
dissensions between the oflloers of the Crown and 
the Company within the settlement, and before 
long by a foreign enemy from without In 1071 
Charles II replaced the oonciliatoty Temple at 
The Hague by Sir George Dowmng, who had 


* PetiUofl d 1 Its Sttr*l 

or Chiaf Coimcfl of tba 
BtniMi JAnTuir7l871 CuspbeQi 
HaUnalt ToLLfv 4a. 

> (T }y2i1«in Acdcffton • 
tn WttitmTnduh cbiofi? flfotnth* 
SoT»tB«orf*,pivl 8 l~^LE 4 . 18 W- 

• Mordcxliik (3iotMn) Ifordo- 
eHao (Orisigtan) 

cotropted into 
Ohoiai*, IDw tb* liTiiwiiio 
followod th« old trade route trem 
COdna to BombaT 


Take an iron ting about an 
fawih and a half m dlametr^ 
and thick is fo t i p or ti oiL Then 
it red hot is the fire, 
extend the patlaci cm the hack, 
and apply the nng to hia nar^ 
HfsmwBht 1 ' frtfWirffiLa remedy 
ipoted by Obaplafar Anienaa, 
P.18K 

* Letter from the Pntfidetil aod 
Oenanefl of floratto the Faeton at 
Eajapsr J 16 Hot., 1676. 
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already urged the Company to make extravagant 
demands on the Dutchd In the following year 1672 
the King justified his second war with Holland 
(February 1672), paitly on the wrongs of the East 
India Company. He tried to form a confederate 
fleet with Fiance and Poitugal which should 
humble Holland ahke on the African and the Indian 
coasts.^ The hard fighting in the East fell, how- 
ever, to the Fiench, although the Dutch for a 
time threatened oui sea-hne between Surat and 
Bombay The Company’s homewaid-bound ships 
in the Bay of Bengal weie also caught by a 
superior Dutch squadron, and lost three of their 
number after an honom'able engagement which 
Enghsh patriotism has recounted in somewhat 
flond terms.® Six thousand troops were said to 
be assigned to the defence of Bombay the 
Dutch took St. Helena, which was speedily re- 
captmed by four Enghsh men-of-wai , ® and on 
the restoration of peace m February 1674 the two 1674 
nations appointed commissioners to settle disputes 
in the East Indies.® 

The Company’s possessions on the Indian coast 


^ Worlca of Sir William 

Temple, vol i p 468 Ed 1767 
® The onginal documentB ore 
cited by Bruce, vol u p. 22 foot- 
note 

® A New Accoimt of East 

India and Persia, by John 

Fryer, M D , 1698, p 46 But 

see Brace's more sober narrative 
from the records. Annals, u. p 
846, 22nd August, 1678. 


TJie East India Trade, a 
most Profitable Trade to the 
Kingdom, p 20 1677 

^ MS. Letter Booh, No 6, p. 
68 Of A Belation of the Be- 
talang of 8t Helena 1678 
° Treaty of WestmmBter be- 
tween England and Holland, 
17th February, 1674 , and Manne 
Treaty with Holland, 11th 
December, 1674. 
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Tondorod nocossary an assored line of oommtmioa- 
tion mth EB^rlflDd Tiio Oape oi Good. Hope had 
boon BQizod by HoUond in 1652, and for nearly a 
century and a half it remained a Dutch colony 
Since the return voyage of Captain Iiancaster m 
1008, however, the liondon Company hnil regarded 
St. Helena as a possible midway house The first 
Enghsh ambassador to India visited it,^ but the 
Dutch took possession of it m 1645, and colonised 
it for seven years until they withdrew their settlers 
jwj to the Capo In 1652 the English Company’s ser 
vants occupied Ihe vacant isle, yet so feebly that 
the Dutch retook it during each of Charles IL's 
wars with Holland.* The senes of captures and 
recaptures ended with St. Helena being finally.: 
seized by the King’s ships under Captam Mnnden 
167S in 1678, and by His Majesty granting it for ever 
to the East India Company A Eoyal Oliarter 
empowered the Company to fortiiy, plant, and 
colonise the island, to export thither munitions of 
war free of duty, to cany forth from the Realm 
recruits for its gamson, to make laws for ita 
government, to exercise cnminaJ junsdiotioii, and 
to put down mutiny or rebelhon by martial law * 


* from Sir ThoniMBo# 

a*t®a avth Anri**, leiu, Ftetorp 

Bwortf UitctUantoiu, L Me. 

McOftnaWiHutofifo/ 
Souih Africa (1888) •Iwnld bo 
eonsulted to tb* of 

the Oftpe. 

» In 16fi6 mS 1578, In<S* 
OfSeo PoDo of Paetoij Booord*. 
p. sir 1807 


* CSiuia of Qi« 10th Deoember 
in the SMh jm! of CQivIm IL — 
1078. l 2 >di*OfBo»Iibnu 7 Qiarto 
of CajirtOT, pp. 06-107 wbar* the 
S*te a ftcablentelli giTcn u 1674. 
Ube iiluid WM to be held like 
Bconhftj on the tennre of free 
and ecnuncn •oootge, bni wilboot 
any ijtnt rant. Oh a rie a IL had 
prcrloTjidy eonflnned the right* 
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All subjects bom in St. Helena were to be deemed 
natural-bom subjects of England, and the island 
was attached techmcally, like Bombay, to the 
Manor of East Greenwich in the County of Kent. 
It became the ‘ Sea Inn ’ ^ of the Eastern trade, 
the Company flying the Union flag on this side of 
St. Helena and its own for the rest of the voyage 
to India. 

From the Bay of Bengal to St. Helena in mid 
Atlantic the Company began to find its servants 
wielding an armed authority, which it did not 
know how to contiol. Its hasty conversion to 
royalty at home still left the leaven of the Bepublic 
in its settlements abroad. Evelyn relates how 
the General Court under Cromwell’s Charter had 
been the scene of a rehgious commotion, raised by 
the straiter brethren, who scmpled to take the 
prescribed oath.^ The Indian factones were spht 
into hostile camps of Puritans appointed under the 
Commonwealth, and Boyahsts sent out since the 
Bestoration, Meanwhile the old permanent chiefs 
in London, three of whom had covered a period of 
forty-six years, gave place to a stream of new men, 
to Governors who could not be re-elected beyond 
a second year.® At the very moment when the 


of the Oompany in Saint Helena 
in 1661, but its recapture by the 
King’s forces from the Dutch 
voided that grant 
* A Vtew of St Helena, the 
Harleian Miscellany, vm, 882 
(1746). 

® 26 November, 1657. Diary 


of John Evelyn, Eepnnt, 

1870 

® List of Governors of the 
Company from Cromwell’s Char- 
ter m 1657 to the Kevolution of 
1688 Wilham Cockayne, 1657 : 
he had been Governor since 1648. 
Maurice Thomson, 1668 Thomas 


1673 
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1M7 oxtondod poTvors of its somntg m tie East de~ 
mtmdcd a firm control m England, tie oiangea 
at homo weakened tie governing bod^ 

Tie Bignal of revolt oame firom Bombay, where 
Cooke, tio diBcrcdited chief of the King's forces, 
headed a faction, against the Company's repre- 
icw flontativea in 1000 * A more senons straggle was 
at the flame time going on m ATadras. In the first 
forvoQTB of the Eestoration the Company had sent 
out on ardent Royalist, Sir Edward VJlntei, as 
Governor of hTadr^ He found the factory just 
emerged from a Biege, and a prey to the Bidion 
dynastiQ wars whioh were ohronic in the Osjuatio* 
A local chief told him with & sneer that he need 
not hope for redress tiD ‘the lilngbpb horns and 


Afidnw 1(160. Aadreir Bleeuri, 
ICeO r&'«I«cie4ieAl. SlcThoEOM 
CtaunbwUln, 10 60, r»^9el«a 
lecfl. Bit WniUm aticmtcnit 
1664 Tt>«Ieet*d 1646 8!r Aik 

drew Bioeard. 1666 re*«Ieol»I 
1067 Sir Wilb&m Tbomaon, 
1068, ro*el«fft#d 16^ SlrAncbvir 
Blfcard, ]07C^ re.«laetad ie7L 
Sir Jolm 1678, K-^leetad 

1078 Bathanlfl Hani«, 1674* 
n^^heUi 1076 Hr WlHUiii 
Tboauoii, 1076, r©-«leet®d 1077 
Bir Nathwiiel 16TS, r®- 

deeUa 1079 Bit Wlllkm 
Tboa»o©,lO0a Sn'Jod* Ohfld, 
lOfil, r*-®l*ct«d 1680. Sir Joto 
Baakf, lOSS. Sir Jewph 
JSS4, 1666. Hr Jo*® 

Chfld, 1086, Tfr-dwied 1067 Bir 
3en}HDln Bttbnni, 1668, TftHJeo- 
t*dl6B8 THt 11«* 1» derirsd from 
tA In^ Offle* doctanmi 


bAsSwrtilD^ of Mr 0.0.7rtBMjH 
eoiTMted fram the loOLi Ofllo* 
M8S. ai3t m«mb«rf of the 
Committee of Twenty Ibor or 
Coori of nireoiort, mn eoa. 
ftAnllj' end in eaiiit o«m« eon 
ttanonilj re^eleeted. 

* BeaUo the inmnetiau to 
be Tnenttooed in the text, there 
erere meji} ooouinm on whleh 
je 8d ertielfi of je Honaile 
Oomi^ny’i leiree for ye proeerre- 
tion of ye t>eeee end nrpprevfng 
of m t rti ny aediboii, end rebels bn 

liAd to be enlbreed. Snrit 

letter to Bombey deted lOth 
Miy XOTi 8 $Ucti 0 iu fnm 
Stale Pepef* Bowbay Eomt 
Serlee, edited by Mr Q W 
Vtanti, tqL L p. 64. Bombej 
OtTvemmeiiJ Pr«», 4to. 19BT 
A rery 'nhuble eodec. 
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teeth grew.’ ^ Sir Edwaid took him at his word 
and projected a costly scheme of foitifications and 
repnsals, which spee^ly piocured his supersession 
fiom home in 1665. 

His successor, George Eoxcroft,^ appointed lees 
when the reaction which followed the Eestoiation 
had damped the loyalty of the Directors, at once put 
himself at the head of the Pmitan faction m the 
settlement}, and mdulged in repubhcan discussions 
which to the King’s party sounded nothmg short 
of treason. Sn Edward Wmter, who had been 
leduced to second in Council, called out the soldiers, 
mortally wounded one of the opposite leaders, and 
threw the newly arrived Governor, Eoxcroft, 
together with his son and another of his chief 
supporters, into pnson.® "Wmter, m letters to 
Charles H. and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
declared that loyalty to the Crown had alone 
induced him to seize the authonty. 

The afiEnghted Directois humed out a Com- 
missioner armed with joint powers from the King 
and the Company, commandmg the release of the 
Governor, and offermg pardon to those mutmeers 
who would return to their duty. But Sir Edward 
Winter, relymg on the goodwill of the royal general 
at Bombay, brushed aside these instructions as 
forgeries, and kept the lawful governor, Eoxcroft, 
in confinement for three years.^ It was not till lees 

^ Mad/ras tn the Olden Ttme, to Yule, Hedges' Diary, vol u 
by J Talboys Wheeler, vol. i p. pp 277, 280. September 14th 
84 Madras 1861 8 vols accoidmg to Bruce, Annals, u. 

® Beached Madras, June 1666 p 180 

® September 16, 1666, accordmg * Eeleased August 22, 1668* 
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im 1003, when the CJompany despatohed five anned 
Bhjpa with orders to blockade Madras if needful, 
that a fooHe compromieo could be amved at, by 
which Foxoroft was restored to the govemorslup 
for twelve months, and Winter allowed to remain 
for a like period in Xndia to wind np hrs afiairs.* 

In Bombay, with its lapger garrison and outside 
population, robelhon assumed a bolder front. In 
1071 1074 a mutiny of the garrison, for a month’s pay 
and their discharge on the expiry of their three 
yoars* eomco, was only quelled by the execution of 
tho ringleader, while two others were condemned 
to death, and the commander of the forces was de- 
ported to England ’ Nme years later a more resolute 
soldier seised on the government and held it 
for a year m defiance of the Company Eiohard 
Keigwin, an officer of tho Royal Navy, had led the 
landing party which retook St Helena from the 
Dutch in 1078, and was appointed governor of that 
island After a chequered career m the Company’s 
service, during which be won a brUliaut yiotory 
over the Maratha fleet, he was reinstated as 
commander of the troops at Bombay, with the 
rank of Third in Oonnoil, m 1681 * Fryer, who 
witnessed the Bombay mutiny in 1674, had ob- 
served that the Company’s Government, with its 
subtlety for gam, ‘ qmidrates not with a Bntiah 


> Th« ftOTj a plwaS togeOta 
from Sir Smaj Vnie • ESMai of 
fh» Pucry of WiSutm Brifn, 
vol. B. pp. 18S, 199 S77-2B1. Ei 
ISsa WlDler'j oSlflUl 
of Ua procoodinsi, toSiBar with 


tb» priucfptJ otlwr AocnmsniM, 
*r* printed by Ynl* it p. S77 S. 

• Bnio®, qootiiif lb* onipnil 
donnoccti, Aitnmi*, D. 887-8* 

» Andiwon • Snfhsi 

in Wat*m p. SSL 
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militia.’^ Its niggaidly dealings disaffected the 
garrison, and in 1683 Keigwin, i\dth grievances 
also of his ovii, imprisoned the head of the civil 
government, “ boaided a Company’s ship m the 
harhom* and landed 60,000 lupees for his mihtary 
chest. 

Keigwin, elected Governor by the popular vote, 
issued a pioclamation m the King’s name, citing 
the ‘ intoleiable extortions, oppiessions, and unjust 
impositions ’ of the Company, and accusing its 
sers^ants of ‘ not maintaimng the honour due to 
His Majesty’s Ciown,’ and of ‘ maldng His Majesty’s 
laws . . . subject to their depiaved wills ’ ® He 
WLote long letteis to the King and the Duke of 
Yoik justifying his action,'* and invented a soit 
of national seal beaiing the Union flag with a 
patiiotic mscnption.® The brave sailor had a some- 
what confused idea of a pohtical manifesto, and to 
the misdeeds of the Company’s servants as ‘ dis- 
honomreis of their King,’ he added the ciimes of 
Sabbath-breaking and witchciaft. But he gave a 
colour of legahty to his government by declanng it 
under the immediate authonty of the Ciown, and 
he ruled with modeiation. From the Marathas he 
obtained leave to plant factories in South-Westein 
India, exemption from duties on the eastern coast, 
and compensation of 4,OOOZ. for depiedations. Hjb 

^ A New Account of East * An aTjstaraot of his letter to 
India, 1672-1681, pp. 64-6 1698 the King is preserved m the 

" Mr. Ward, Deputy Governor Bodleian Library. Bawlinson 
for the President at Surat MSS A. 267 

® India Ofl&ce MS Becords; ^ ‘VexiUum Beg. Mag. Bnt. 
0 0. (t e. Onginal Correspondence) concordia et unitas.’ 

6026. 
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i*M rrforms in tho taxation of Bombay were retained 
after tho Boppresgion of his revolt, and by enoonrag 
log ' intorloporB ' ho oxtonded the local trade 
^'or a tinao, fndood, he harbonrod the ambition 
of BabvortiDg tho Ooropany’s whole mle m Western 
India With Jus devoted Bombay garriBon of 360 
Bnghflh and 200 Indian soldiers On the let 
JMi January, 1084, ho called on the Council at Surat to 
arrest tho President, Sir John Child. The rebellion, 
however, did not spread effectively beyond Bombay 
Child, £t3 President at Snrat and Goremor of 
Bombaj’, made frnitlass efforts to treat with the 
mutinoors, who langhed at his prnffared forgive- 
ness, and proclaimed thamselves the tree servants 
of the King * But Charles IL on hearing of the 
revolt, ordered Keigwin nnder the sign manual to 
snironder tho fort, sent out a ship of war, and 
appomted Child admiral and captain general of the 
Company's forces on land and sea. The rebel 
1681 leader yielded to His Majesty s command, m spite 
of the popular shouts of ‘no Goveinor but 
Keigwin , ’ ’ and the mutmy ended m a full pardon 
and a pubho dinner, with twenty one guna to the 
health of the King, a dne number for the Queen 
and caoh member of the royal family, and fifteen 
for the Company" Keigwin afterwards received 
the commaiid of a frigate in the royal navy, and 
fell gallantly leading the assault at Bi Christopher’s 
on June 21, 1690 


1 insiiOfflMiisa. O.C. sees, 
6060, oooa 

H. 160 wrwndfwS tli* lort 


to Hr ttomu 

(Tran tlain, NoTemb*r ICSL 
• Zi«*,pp.l70,lT8 
diifnrtotttM Ocmsafl,p.I83. 
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Chailes II. might have easily aggiavated the 
Comi^any’s difficulties with its seiwauts ahioad. 

For in each case the mutineers posed as faithful 
servants of His Majesty, and they alleged giievances 
against a corpoiation which, with only a delegated 
authority fiom the Crovm, had proved disloyal (as 
they maintamed) to its trust. But Charles 11. was 
leally a moie stiaightfoiward man than his father, 
and instead of seeking his profit m cabals against 
the Company, he pieferied fiankly to borrow money 
from it. Public opinion m England, however, 
again approached a ciisis in which the suppoit of 
the King entailed the disfavour of the Commons. 

The Company was rudely awakened to this fact by 
a mutiny neaier home. 

As it invited settleis to its newly acqmred 
territory at Bombay, so also it determined to 
colomse St. Helena After an expeiiment under 
Cromwell’s Charter of 1657, Captain Stnngei was 
appointed Governor m 1660, with orders to divide 16 go 
the island into 160 little estates, and to allot 
one to any man who would go out as a settlei.^ 
Each planter was to pay a yeaily qmt-ient of 
hmts and vegetables ; - while a representative body 
was created m the form of a Council of Six, to 

^ India OflBco MS Letter Book, dQ Rennefott's Hvitoire dee Indea 
No 2, December 1660 Bifteen OricTjtaZes, for a visit to Governor 
ports were retamed by the Stringer m 1666 pp 198-202 
Company, and five were assigned Ed 1688 

to Captam Strmger for his trouble - ‘ One bunch of Plontons, one 

Bruce {Annala, u. 283) puts pmt of Bonavist pease, one pound 
Captam Stringer’s appointment of potatoes, and one pound of 
m 1669, but this refers to his Cassava bread ’ India Office 
second commission Cf. Souchu MS. Letter Book, Deo. 1660 
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Tn’bcli tho Governor nominated two members and 
tho planters four But the Company kept the 
Bottlers under strict control, compelling them to 
go forth to their dolds on the nngxng of a bell 
at snnnso, to return for dinner at eleven, and to 
resume work by tho boll at one o'clock. 

Under the enlarged Charter for Si Helena m 
tho Company reorganised this simple con 
stitution on a semi feudal basis Every owner of 
twenty acres had to formsh a soldier for gamson 
duty* — an obhgation afterwards commuted for 
forty shilhngB a year The records of the island 
exist from 1078 and disclose the cruelties of a small 
ahon community who, like the early Portuguese 
in India, had to conceal their sense of weakness 
by tho pitiless use of force The oulfavabon was 
conducted by slave labour under terror of the lash. 

* Blacks ’ were burned at the stake for sorcery or 
alleged attempts at murder, the evidence bemg 
always extorted by floggmg, while a planter who 
scourged a slave bc^ to death got oS with a fine of 
forty ahillmga * 

All this misery was then common to Chnstian 
colonisation m the tropics, and might have been 
crushed down mto silenco and the grave li it had 
been inflicted on the blacks alone But the local 
Government, strong m the new charter of 167S, 


* Letten from tha Oamptnj 
to tlia GoTtrnor md Ootmcll of 
Bt HelsM, Will 

and 14lh 1660 1 tnd 1st 

and IBth Angnit tnd 0th Ootoh«r 


1688. Ottod, Broc*, fi. ^ 
600 

■ Esir^ett/romiJi* St S^4m 
E*cord*^ edrtsd by H. B. Js pt t c h, 
pp. 86, 68,751 StHfllen»1885. 
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pressed on the x)lnniers \Mtb a sovcnly ^\hlcb drove 
tbem to icNolt Tbe puiiisbment of ibo In';!! vns 
moled out to vlulo men and vomon In 1GS3 tvo 
lunauay ap^u entices wbo bad broken into a house 
V ere sentenced ‘to ba\c ibo tip of the right oar 
cut oft, and foiebcad bianded vnth R [Rogue], a pair 
of pot-books to bo rn etted about their necks, and 
to be Hogged seveial times ; viz. 21 lashes on 
Fridaj', 21 on ^Monday, and on Thursday G in town, 
G on the top of tbe hill, 6 at balf-wa}' ticc, G on tbe 
bill beyond, and G moic on amving at home ’ ^ On 
anothei occasion a planter was accused of a ciime 
and acquitted, but ordered to be Hogged before 
discbaige, apparently for putting tbe Couit to tbe 
iiouble of tiding him.* 

It was not, bowevei, till the Company’s 
government at St Helena alienated tbe militaiy 
as well as tbe plantois that armed resistance 
became possible. Three insurrections took place, 
in tvo of which tbe lebels deposed and imprisoned 
or sent home the Governor, while in tbe third 
they forced the Governor, ‘ being a weak man,’ 
to ‘sign and doe whatever they pleased.’ The 
fourth had more serious consequences. In 1G84, 
the year after the apprentices had had the flesh 
flogged ofi their backs, a mob of sixty soldiers and 
planters marched to the castle and, displaying 
the King’s flag, demanded the release of a comrade 

^ Extracts from the 8t. Helena Secret Oommittco o£ the East 
Records, p 18 India Company, 16 August, 1C84. 

® Idem, pp 49, GO Hedges’ Diary, ii 057 

’ Report to the King by a 

YOL. n, 


1C7T to 
ir .81 


1C84 


0 
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iMi who had boon impnaonod for reporting certain 
disloi-aJ words of the Governor abont Hia Majesty 
The Governor rephed by his guns, Hlfing or 
wounding seventeen on the spot, and stamping out 
tbo matiny with death sentences and ejeontioiis 
A planter’s wife was ordered to have twenty-one 
lashes, suffer imprisoninent, and be duolred three 
tunes at the orane, for saying that the sufEerers 
wore murdered men ’ 

The punishments did not exceed the onstom 
of the times, nor can they compare with the 
barbarities after Monmonth's rebelhon, and the 
sentence of Ahco Lisle, in the very next year 
Yet they might have sufficed. But dutibg 1684 
combinations of soldiers and settlers had deded 
the Company in arms both at Si Helens and 
Bombay The Direotors, thoroughly aronsed, 
resolved to make an example , and as the King’s 
favour placed the Bombay arch rebel Keigwin 
beyond their reach, they Eongled out Bt Helena 
for vengeance 

In the meanwhile Charles IL died, the using 
in the "West took place, and the Company found 
James H m a mood not leas omel than ite own 
YfhilB Judge Jeffreys was makmg his Bloody 
dTomt, Sir John Weybonme’ received a Bpyal 
commission which amounted to sentenoe of death 
on the planters of St Selena Nineteen, some of 
whom had played but a passive part m the rising, 


* S^iracis/rcm A0Bt,BtUna 

Brterii*,pp.fi8,4i,4e. B*. Helen* 


• He »rtlT«a at St Halaaa 
Horetnbcr lOSfi. 
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-VS ere condemned to execution, five \Yere lianged, ices 
and the others weie respited only after long sus- 
pense. When their wives begged for mercy, Wey- 
boume replied * ’Twas not in his power, for they 
were judged and condemned before he came out of 
England.’ ^ But another power, besides that of the 
Stuarts, had arisen in the Bealrn. On the petition 
of four ‘ mournful daughters ’ of one of the victims, 
the House of Commons severely censured the 
proceedings and excluded cei tarn of the St. Helena 
butchers from the great Act of Indemnity in 
16S9.2 

If the rapid development of the Company 
under the Eestoration gave bii-th to forces m its 
distant settlements which the tiansitory Governors 
in London could with difficulty control, those forces 
contained in themselves their own remedy For 
they were the outcome not of wealmess, hut of a 
yet undisciphned strength. We have seen how 
the Surat factors, left to their own resources amid 
the troubles of the Civil War and Commonwealth, 
maintained the trade of England in the East. So 
now a new generation of the Company’s serwants 
in India supplemented the feebleness of the 
goveiTimg body at home by a vigour of their own. 
They found themselves compelled to learn the art 
of ruling, and they learned it Smat directed the 
whole affairs of the Company in the East,® and to 

* Extracts from the St. Helena motion was only carried, however, 

Reeords, p 48 by 159 to 188 votes 

* Bodleian Library Pamphlets ® The destruction of the Portu- 
Fol. 6 668 76 House of Com- gueso Dm m 1670 by the Maskat 
mons Journal, 8 June, 1689 The Arabs, concentrated the Egypto 

0 2 
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tho PrcsidontB of Sarafc was now transfarred the 
Jong tonaro of ofDoo which danug the first half of 
Ibo century oharnofonsod the three great go?omotB 
nt homo WhiJo oloven Proaidenta of Bniat had 
BDCcecdcd each other between 3613 and 3683, 
threo fltroDg men pmoticahy ruled at Sorntfrom 
3G02 to 1000, and eaoh of them vacated his office 
nni} on hw death * The wori. of these three men, 
tho inakorB of Bombay, smnmansefi the progresB of 
tho Company in Western India under the Eestora- 
tion 

Sir George Oxonden, third bdh of an honorable 
family settled m Kent since the reign of Heony IX, 
rose in the Company’s seme© under the Common 
wealth, was knighted at the Bestoratian, and ap* 
ICC* to pointed President of Snrat in 1603.* He amred 
when Sivaji was beginning to nibble at the eonthem 
iCM frontlet of the itnghal Empire, and m 1064 
gallantly withstood the Marstha army at Burat, 
after the Mughal Governor bad shut himself up 


InBuui trade at Sormt, and Utlm 
portanee a* the Gate of Ifeoca 
Incroaaad by the Hgotryof 
Aortagxeh. Burat wtampotarily 
reduced to an agenay of the 
Cotopany 1<ST8 baltehi«taUda» 
a pttfldnicy three yaara later 

and rtmamed the beaa<ioartan of 

the Oompany in India imtQ theii 
traniler to Bombay in 1*7 
‘ Tha irhole nutnbar ira» krm 
namaly i Sir John Oxandei, 
lOCa IWB Gerald Anngiar 
(Angler), 16C»-1B77 He. Bolt, 
who iraa aomawhat of tha nature 
of a atoj^ap, 1677-1689 


rotnOUHlcaa-ieSO. Gn}mt, 
Saraf and Srotuk, tqL fl. p. 101. 
Qorenunent Oectnl Preae, Bom 
bay 1807 

* Poc the epelhxig of hJsnaina, 
and iha careen of hia brothar 
nKrii taphar aod Other inecib« 
of bia famOy In Indls, we Tula ■ 
Rtigu Jhary toL S. pp. >*3 
S 41 , 2f0 608. Ha was bom ISSO, 
the son o< Sr Jaroea Oiandm of 
Bane, eoanty Kent, and had a 
and distingoldied IrwTI i n 
eonneetion, fajehiding 8irSt«yn»- 
Master 
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iu Ms castle beMud old puns obtained from the i 6 G 2 to 

^ 1 rpQ 

wieck of a Dutch ship.^ The Maiathas in thou- 
sands sniiounded the English house, but Oxenden 
drove them oS by a sally, denounced Sivaji as 
‘ a perfideous rebel ’ to the Mughal Empiie when icci 
he offered a separate peace, and held Ms own till 
the enemy departed, after destroying all the town 
except a quarter of a mile round our factory The 
Emperor Aurangzeb rewarded Ms gallantry mth 
a robe of honour and a partial exemption to the 
Enghsh from customs duties. The Company sent 
Oxenden a gold medal, vuth a Latin inscription 
declanng that the Pieserver is not less than the 
Conqueror, and a handsome donation for himself,^ 

Ms Council and subordinates He faced unth 
equal comage the threatened assault of the Dutch 
during the war of 1665-1667, bore with tact and 
resolution the humours of the King’s fii’st 
governors of Bombay, and took over that island 
on behalf of the Company in 1668.'^ Next year ices 
Oxenden visited Bombay, drew up a code of 

' Baldtcus {ante, p 196), chap fonco of tho factory at Sitrat 
i p 8 Amsterdam, cd 1672. against the Mnrathas in 1670 

® Letter from tho Sm at Council By deputy, as his oivn ro- 

to the Company, dated January lations with the royal officers 
28, 1664 Brmtod in Selections had been strained. The Kmg’s 
from State Papers Bomhay, Homo roproBontatives since 1662 had 
Senes, edited by G. W Forrest, been succossively Admiral the 
vol i pp 24-26 Bombay Earl of Marlborough, General 
Government Press 1887. Sir Abraham Shipman, Mr 

® ‘£200 m gold’ Hodges’ Diai'y, Cooke, Sir Gervase Lucas, and 
vol u p. 802 The mscription Mr Gory, who made over the 
was Non minor cst virtue quam island m 1668, and afterwords 
quarrere parta tuen — reproduced became a member of the Surat 
on the medal given to Sir Council and Judge m Bombay. 
Streynsham Master for his do- 
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IBM roles lot its admimstmtion, and died at Stmt 
Tbcro lie rests, mtb his brother Christopher, under 
fin imposing domed mansolenm forty feet high, 
‘Anglorum m Itidtd, PcniA, Arabtd, Prato.’ * 
icoe. His successor Gerald Aungier, a brother of 
the Earl of Iiongford,’ was the true founder of 
Eombay Ho sarv it threatened from the inland 
by tho Hamthos, from the eonlh coast by the 
hfalabar pirates, from the sea by the Hutch, and 
out off from tho momland by the Portuguese who 
retained tho adjacent island of Salsette and 
ostablishcd a customs line in the narrow channel 
between Bombay and the shore. Now in Western 
India, as from the first on the Madras coast, the 
Company’s serronts had to provide for a settle- 
ment beyond the limits of the Mnghal Empne and 
of the protection which it impartially afforded to 
rU The force of oiroumstanoes compelled them 
to adopt the same policy of armed defence. 

Anngior at once resolved to mate Bombay a 
place of safety for shipping and trade. The Court 
of Directors had ordered its fortifioation, yet 
they had refused the aid of skilled officers, in os 
much as * we know that it is natural to engineers 
to oontnvo onnosities that are very expensive ' ‘ 


* For thU Inter*«tliig borUl 
ground io* On^or«ft S«r«< end 
Mfvaei,iLKO-KA The Itatfih, 
rlnlj tTea m tba bow® ol 
wsolrad to ootrl* Sir G#offg« 
Oxendwi ® tomb by » *4111 htijrr 
ituuualgani with • ionH* eopol* 
to thiir eHoJ; Bitftm w Hoeie 


'vbo xrw bi3ri«d at Borti tn 169L 

* Of tb* eraattoQ. Report 
of tb« Baeret OotnndtUe of tb« 
Coxopany to tbe Kbtft, Ifi Anjpat, 
IC&I- Hi* name ifiptaa « 
Anagte Aagiar An^Iar 

• iia Xjeiter Book, ZTo. ff, p. 
l(»,UarrfilS 1674. 
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But Aungier, mth such help as he could get, icco 
pushed on the woiks, lined the shoie ivithMaitello 
towers ^ against the Malabar pirates, and com- 
pleted the main fortress with heavy ordnance 
and sixty hght field-pieces. In due time skilled 
engmeers were obtamed fiom home. At Bombay 
he compelled all owners of land to serve as a 
mihtia, excepting the Biahman and Banya 
castes who commuted then mihtary service foi 
a money payment This force, which in 1677 
musteied 600 men, was officered by the English 
gentlemen of the factory, and stiffened by 400 
regular infantry, chiefly Europeans or of semi- 
European descent,^ and forty troopers, each of 
whom could, m case of need, take up a foot-soldier 
behind him. Many of the Europeans were Ger- 
mans, enhsted because less given to drunkenness 
,than the nff-iaff which the Company’s crimps 
swept up horn the prison-yards and slums of 
London. A more regular force of thiee compames 
of Enghshmen and two of Kajputs was projected. 

The chief mihtary officer received, in 1676, a seat 
in Council, and although the case was not to form 
a precedent, it became one. 

Aungier’s arrangements for defence were made 
none too soon. In 1670, he had shown both i 670 
courage and discretion durmg a second attack of 
the Maiatha Sivaji at Surat, in which he saved 

1 Commenced, liowever, soon Portuguese half castes The 
after the acquisition of the numbers of the force varied, but 
island those given above refer to 

® ‘ Topasses,’ or hat wearerB, Aungier’s period of office, 1669- 
apphed to the dork skinned 1677. 
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H70 tlio Conipnnj-’s goods vfMo one of bis Council’ 
iron Iho thanks of the Directors aafl s gold medal 
from homo But Anngier soon gave np the pomp 
and luxury of Surat, with his elegant sea-side res 
donco at Swally Manno, for the hard life of the 
1C73 7c now sottloinont During three years * he to3ed on 
amid the postiforons swamps, putrid fish-otmng 
grounds, and burning rod rocks of Bombay, not 
then ns non olothod with trees and gardens In 
1G73, hie work was brought to a sudden test by 
tho attempt of a Dutch fleet to snrpase the island 
1C73 Tbo enemy is said to have numbered 6,000 
men, but Aungior, ‘ with the calmness of a 
philosopher and the oonrage of a oentnnon,’ to use 
Ormo’a words, made a display of force far above 
the roahty — 800 European and 400 topasses or 
half-casto troops, the native mihfia of BOO men 
under English offleers, and 800 Bhnndans armed 
with oinbi* The Dutoh Admiral, Van Goen, was 
too for off to judge either of the weapons or of the 
disoiphne of this motley array, but he saw the 
muEzles of tho heavy cannon on the fort, the hne 


* Sir who 

bon tbo bnmt of the doegtf 
while Aungler remored Che Oom 
pttoyt goc3$ far taAtr from 
Bant to SwjJly The letter fram 
the Pmldeffit vid Ooorvcfl of 
Bnrmt to the Ccciioiiy 
Sw*lly Utnooi 30 Uor^ 1C70 
girte « fhH MoottD* of the 
eetioBf imd ie printed by Itilov 
Hedget Dwy d. ‘B5-330 
Ooztrt Ifimrta* of lOtb D*o.» 197B. 
record the dallTtry of the taed»L 


• I673-1W5. Forrert c S«I*c~ 
iwTU fnm BtaU Papen 
Ko*u flmc#, Tt>L i latrod. pp. 
TT'-xvd. 

■ The BhandATU or dobmon 
ioDg formed the bodygoirf of 
the Gorenior of Bomhey end to 
the and of the Oompany'e role 
euried* Union fUg eod blow* 
Urye trampet before tha High 
gheriffAt the opeoin^of gwur 
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of Marfcello towers, and three English aimed 1673 
vessels (the largest caiTying thii*ty guns) in the 
haihom’, with five French ships lying by to help 
them. So he put out to sea and left Aungier to 
complete his defences 

But with Gerald Aungier defence meant only 
an instrument of trade The native Governor at 
Surat, dreading the loss of revenue that would 
result from the transfer of Enghsh commerce to 
Bombay, which lay beyond the customs-hne of 
the Mughal Empire, had forbidden Aungier to 
leave Surat except on payment of a great sum. 
Aungier rephed that he was ‘ a free merchant and 
no slave 01 prisoner,’ and set off m spite of a 
threatening demonstration of 2,000 horse and foot ; 
for which the Governor, being like most Mughal 
officers a gentleman, was afterwards ashamed.^ 

The chief Enghsh import into India was huUion, 
so a mint was set up at Bombay to turn it into 
the more profitable form of cuiient coins, a pro- 
ceeding confirmed by a Charter from Charles 11.^ 

The honest weight of these coins (stamped with i676 
Persian characters until the Mughal took offence 
at such a use of the imperial script) won general 

^ Letter to tlie Company dated tho India OflQce Library Quarto 
Surat, 28rd April, 1672 Selections of Charters, p. 108 In 1697 tho 
ft om State Papers Bornbay, Home I'alue of the rupee mmted at 
Semes, vol i pp 60, 61 Surat or Bombay was fixed at 

^ Court of Directors’ mstruc- 28 6d , of the xeraphin mmted 
tions for a mmt at Bombay, at Bombay at la OcZ , of the 
issued 1670 , Letters Patent oh- Persian Shahi for trade at 
tamed 5th Oot of the 28th year Karwar, 4s , and of the pagoda 
Charles II , 1676, not 1677 as m for Caheut, at 9s 
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nccoptanoo Jn Western India and gave a new 
impnJgo to tho Company’s trade 
JC 7 J The roform of tho rovonno system of Bombay 
was more directly tho not of Aungier Under the 
Portuguoso, tho pooplo had boon compelled to pay 
ono-fourth of tho produce of their land. Anngiet 
convened * a gonoral assembly of the chief repre 
Eontatjves of tho said people/ and in 1674, with 
their consent commuted this burden for a died 
sum of 1,6601 ,* leavmg to the onlfavators any 
profits from their inoroasod industry, subject only 
to military somoo in tho case of those who had 
hold from tho Crown of Portugal To promote 
manufactures, cotton was served out from the 
Company's stores , while the Banyas or capitahst 
class wore encouraged to settle by a formal agree- 
mout Booonng their quarter fiom the mtmaon of 
any Christian or Musalman, and fothidding the 
slanghtor of animals withm it All castes were 
protooted m the oolehmfaon of then own religions 
coremoniea, and ns a strUong contrast to the 
Portuguese crueltioa of forced lakmr, no nabve was 
to be compelled to carry bnrdens against his wilL’ 
Anngier closely studied the rehgion of the 
PLmdus,* and he was the first Englishman who 
discerned the pohtical uses to which their caste 
system might be put. In 1672, he proposed to the 


< Twnitr thcm»iKl iraphto. 
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Court of Directors that societies or fellowships 1072 
should be formed among the native merchants — 
which leally meant that the old Hindu trade 
guilds should receive official recogmtion. He 
desned that the various races and castes withm 
the Company’s jurisdiction should be repiesented 
by elected chiefs or ‘ consuls,’ to act as magistrates 
in petty cases. His proposals received some years 
later the sanction from home.^ 

As the natives gamed confidence and flocked i676 
to Bombay, its insanitary condition became 
temble In 1676 Aungiei submitted to the 
Directois a scheme for diaimng the tidal swamps, 
left dry and foul under the blazing sun half the 
day, and after seveial smweys the tardy consent 
of the Court was obtained “ He also projected an 
Enghsh hospital with a regular resident surgeon ; 
a modest building for seventy patients, to cost 
400Z. for erection and lOOZ. for annual expenses — 
but the forerunner of those noble institutions for 
medical relief which now cover the length and 
breadth of the Indian Empire. ‘ The lamentable 
loss of your men,’ he urged, ‘ doth call on us for a 
speedy erecting of the fabric,’ so until it could be 
built, he turned the law-comi] into an infiimaiy : 
and to his arrangements a marked decrease of the 
mortahty in the followmg year was ascribed ® 

^ India Office MSS , 0 0 sanctioned by the Court of Direo- 
3614 , MS Letter Books, No tors, February 1684 
6, p 406, No. 7, pp 219, ® Surat Letters, dated 18th 

607, &c I)ecember,1676,andl7thJanuary, 

® Surat Letters, dated 11th 1676 , Bombay Letter, dated 24th 
and 17th January, 1676 ; finaJly January, 1677 
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For tho spintnal noeds of lus ootmbymen 
Anngior oagorly took up a soheme of his pro 
dccossor, Oiondon, and planned the first Protestant 
church in Bombay TiU then, service had been 
conducted m a room in tho Fort ThePresidfint 
headed a subscription for an edifice to contain a 
1673 thousand pooplo, the Company’s servants aidmg 
‘ froclj and oonscionbonsly,’ ‘ some oSanng one 
jeer’s wage, some half a year’s, and the leasts 
quarter ’ Ho bogged the Directoia to make good 
tho balance, and meanwhile set three ohaplams of 
Surat and Bombay to buy bnoks, faomg stones and 
timber, ponding the sanction from home ’ 

While thus careful for the bodies and sonls of 
tho settlers, Aungier enforced a stnot control over 
thoBi Under tho anthonty of the Company, he 
estabhsbed three courts of justice in Boxahij, a 
tribunal for small causes in which one of the 
factors sat with native assessors, a Court of 
Appeal presided over by the Deputy Govamor 
and Members of Oonnoil, and a oourt-martial 
consisting of the Bepuly Governor with three 
mihtary officers Each conrt was to meet onoe a 
woek, but teal by jury, although disonssed, was 
1876 not deemed praotioable Nor did Aungier favour 
‘the vexatioos suites and oontnvances layed by 
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coimnon bamstors to disturb the quiet of good im 
people.’ ^ A regular police force waspiovided, to- 
gether with a gaol built m the Bazaar, so that the 
prisoners might, according to the old Enghsh 
custom, beg horn passers-by. His stem repression 
of the mutiny of 1674 furnishes the fiist example of 
a Company’s officer inflicting the extreme powers 
of maitial law m India.^ 

The most imminent dangers to Bombay came 
from the pnates of the Malabar seaboard and 
from the Marathas on the mainland. The Malabar 
pirates held a cham of precipitous strongholds 
and difficult creeks, from near Bombay to Cape 
Comonn, and it was a confederacy of one of their 
chiefs® with Albuquerque which had captured 
Goa for the Portuguese. Their fleets scoured the 
coast-route, m squadrons of twenty ships apiece 
at a distance of five miles apart, so that once a 
merchant ciaft came m sight, they could close m 
on her and render escape impossible — a strategy 
commented on by Marco Polo. More cruel still 
were their forays on shoie, plundermg and burmng 
hamlets and kilhng the inhabitants or carrying 
them ofi as slaves. 

They soon learned to keep clear of the guns of 
the Company’s ships, and the hne of Martello 
toweis put a stop to their descents on Bombay 
Island Yet they cut off the native coasters — craft 

* Meaning, of course, barrators. ^ Bruce’s Annals, n p. 868 

Aungier to the Council atBombay, ® The famous Timoja, cmte, 

8th February, 1676 Forrest’s vol i, p 162. 

Selections from State Papers 
Bombay, Home Series, i. p 81. 
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1BT7 which sonltlefl from port to port like fnghtened 
mbbits from ono burrow to another , and as kte as 
1077 they seized an Enghshman m a PortuguesB 
vessel, and, on ransom being refused, tied him to 
a tree and lanced him to death.' Aungier did 
what ho could against these pests, by a omiser 
stationed at Bombay, hght ‘ fngates ’ built m the 
neighbounng orcets, and the grabs of Surat with 
their oars and sails and two to su mripll guns 
But, although ho cleared the approaches to the 
now Enghsh settlement, the pirate power was 
not broken tail Ohve captured its stronghold m 
1750 

In the Mamthas, Aungier found an enemy more 
formidable, yet under a responsible head with 
whom it was possible to deal Their leader, Sivaji, 
did not forget Oxenden’s resistance at Surat m 
1002, or Aungier's skilful taobos dunng the second 
Maratha attack m 1670 Sivap found he could 
strangle the landward trade of Bombay, and out 
off even its supply of firewood, while the Engl i sh 
lactones further south lay absolutely at his mercy 
But, a brave man hrmself, he preferred to have 
other brave men as his faeuds rather than his 
enemies m his struggle with the Mughal Empire 
So he gave the English a lesson m 1678 by 
plandenng one of thoir onUying faotones,* and 
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then received with an open mind their petition for 
indemmty and alliance. 

His fleet, although consisting of three vessels 
and eighty-five ‘ frigates ’ or oaied galleys, could 
not encounter the heavily armed ships of the 
Company. He saw qmte clearly that Bombay 
might become a thorn in his side, as a port of 
entry for the Mughal troops, unless he kept on 
good terms with its owners. Accoidmgly in 1674, iC74 
when the Deputy Governor of Bombay attended 
his mstallation on the Maratha thione, a treaty 
was entered mto hy which Sivaji agieed that 
the Enghsh should estabhsh factories along the 
southern coast, pay a moderate import tax of 2^ 
per cent., and recoup themselves for his depreda- 
tions by leave to purchase goods under their 
market value for three years, and a temporary 
exemption from customs duties.^ 

The Mughal generals had watched this traffick- 
ing with the Maratha enemy, yet found themselves 
powerless to mteilere from the mainland. But 
besides the Malabar pirates and the Maratha fleet, 
there was a third naval force on the Bombay 
httoral. Arabs, or Arabian convei*ts, from Abyss- 
ima had long been settled on the Malabar coast, 
and their language has given many nautical terms, 
to India.“ Under the title of Siddis, a corruption 
of the Aiabic Sayyid, lord, whence also The Qid^ 

’ Signed 6tb Apnl, 1674 I ‘ Grab ’ -vras the Arab gliorah, 
pummanso from Fryor, Grant Marathi gurdb, a galley 
Duff, and Chaplam Anderson * And the ‘ soedj boj ’ of the 

’For example, tho Snrat P. I'L 0 ptcamers to this day A 
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of Spanish romance, they snpphed the meroenary 
fleets of the southern Mnsnhnan kings, and otter 
ivnrds of the Jlughala They naturally looked with 
disfaiour on the nso of a new naval power to 
the northward between them and the IToghal 
IC7# Empire In 1072, they demanded leave from ns to 
land at Bombay, and ravage the ilaratha distaots 
on the mainland. Anngier refnsed, bat they 
returned after inflioting a defeat on the Marathas 
further down the ooost, enforced our hospitahty, 
and homed several housoa at Bombay 

Anngicr now found himself between the fleet 
of the Mughal Empire at sea and the Maratha 
omues on shore If he refused the Siddi the use 
of Bombay harbour, the Mughal Emperor might 
make reprisals on our factory at Surat m the 
North If he showed the Siddi too muoh fnend 
ship, Sivaji would assuredly bum our &otonea 
in the South. Tear after year the Mughal fleet 
insisted on ‘ wintering ’ at i^mbay — that is to sav. 


on paasmg the tempestuous monsoon months from 
1674 June to October withm the harbour In 1674, 
Anngier stipnlated that the Siddi sailors should 
land with no other weapon than thenr swords, and 
that not more than 800 of them should remain 
on shore at one tune Tet, in spite of his pre- 
oanfaons, frequent aflrays, Musalman mMts to 
Brahmans, and kidnapping from the 
mainland took place Bach October the Siddi s 
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fleet put out again to sea to ravage the Maratha i 672 to 
coast, and so Bombay had another respite for mne 
months Aungier behaved with a courage and 
tact which earned the settlement through the 
most peiilous yeais of this ciisis, but the Siddi 
long continued to enforce hospitahty at Bombay ^ 

Even these troublesome guests contnbuted, m 
Aungier’s skilful hands, towards the aggrandise- 
ment of the new settlement For Bombay became 
lecogmsed as the best naval station on the Indian 
coast, alike for the Mughal fleet and for native 
meichantmen ; a harbour of lefuge horn the 
Maratha ‘fngates’ and the Malabai pnates, in 
which, if the peace was sometimes bioken, person 
and pioperty weie on the whole secuie The Ai- 
menians,most cautious of onental tradeis, followed 
in the train of the Banyas or Hindu capitahsts of 
Smat.^ Within a few years the population multi- 
plied from 10,000 to 60,000 , the revenue increased 
threefold, and the Company resolved that one half 
its shipping from London should load direct for 
Bombay, without touching at Swally Eoads ^ 


^ Orme’s Fragments, Bruce’s 
Annals, Fryer’s New Aceount of 
East India and Petsta, Grant 
Duff’s History of the Marathas, 
Anderson’s English in Western 
Ind/ia, and Sir James Campbell’s 
Materials (Bombay, 1898) 

® The ongmal documents are 
summarised m Campbell’s Offi- 
cial Materials for the History of 
Bombay, vol i pp 46, 56-69, 
Bombay Government Press, 1898, 
and many of them prmted m For- 
YOL. n. 


rest'B Selections frovi State Pajiers 
Bombay, Home Series, vol i. 
Government Press, 1887 

® Anderson’s English in West- 
ern Incka, pp 141, 142 Bombay 
Island, as received from the 
Portuguese m 1664, was sixteen 
sq^uare miles m area, with an 
estimated revenue of 2,823Z a 
year and 10,000 inhabitants 
Aungier left the revenue at 
9,264? , but it had risen consider- 
ably before he assumed office 

P 
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iwi Aungior proposed mdeod to tbe Ctonrt ot Dtoo- 
tOTBj DB cBT]y ns lQ71f to maJeo Bombay tboir head 
(|uiirtor8 in India, and tho permanent seat of their 
President,' a proposal not earned ont till long after 
ho had passed away This was but one of many 
rohiitls which his seal received from homo. In 
Jnnunrj 1078, wo learn that he had ceased to 
‘ please tho Committee and others,' who ‘ say he 
IS making np his handle' for himself.’ Bat by 
that time tho wom-oot President had laid down 
‘ his handle ’ for ever He died as he had hved 
icrr in harness, at Surat on tho 80th of June, 1677 
' Jlultiplicity of words may multiply the sense of 
oar loss, hut cannot depict his greatness,’ wrote 
tho Bombay ConnoiL’ ‘He found,' wrote an 
impartial eye witness, ‘a disaffected and incon 
gruous Council, he has now but them mto a bond 
of at least seeimng friendship ' * 

Aongier discerned that the same dangeis which 
beset Madras beyond the Mughal sphere of protec 
tion m Eastern India now threatened Bombay 
from the breabng np of the Mnghal frontier on 
the ■Western coast He urged the Company, in 
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its dealings with the native powers, to cease its 1677 
‘papei protests and thieatenings,’ for ‘the times 
now leqmie yon to manage yonr general commeice 
with your sword in your hands ’ ^ He lecom- 
mended the employment of piivateeis, showed a 
biave front to the iival native fleets, and oideied 
his sea-captains ‘ to peisonate a moie rough and 
bold appeaiance.’ ‘I peisuade myself,’ he wiote 
to the Company, ‘ that God hath greater blessings 
to bestow on you,’ for its power in India, as com- 
paied with its Euiopean rivals, had ‘ a more suie 
lastmg foundation than any othei nation whatso- 
ever.’ “ His comage for a moment wanned even 
the Court of Directors, who, in 1677, sent him 
disci etionary powers to secme his position by the 
employment of aimed ships But before the 
amval of the despatch Aungier was dead. 

Of his successor, Mr. Kolt,'* little need be 
mitten. A commonplace official, called from the 
agency in Persia, Bolt nevei understood the 
pohtical situation in India, and only felt himself 
squeezed in a helpless way between the Mughals 
and the Marathas If the Maiathas seized a 
Portuguese position near Bombay, the Mughals 
lephed by landing a force at Bombay itself 
Bombay became not only the naval station coveted 
by both their fleets, but also a poii of entry for the 
Imperial troops. The Marathas made reprisals on 

^ India Office MSS Onginal President of Surat and 
Correspondence 4268 Letter of 22 Governor of Bombay, 1677— 
January, 1677 1682 Mr Henry Oxenden was 

- JiZeni, 8929 Deputy Governor of Bombay. 

® Bruce’s Annah, u p. 405. 
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to oiir isoJntot! sottiomonts fiirihor down the ooaafc, 
compelled U8 to nbandon the iactorj at Bajapw,' 
nnd m October 1070, soirod the island of Hhanen 
in Bombay harbour The Siddi, or Mughal admiral, 
rejoined by ocotipyiDg tbo adjacent island otHonen. 
Tbo English wntore beeamo the battle-ground of 
tbo tiro names, and lor Boxeral years Bombay 
lay at the moroy of both The Directors at 
homo forbad the use of force, and the Bombay 
Council had to submit by humihating engagements 
to the occupation of the islands by the nvsl native 
Powers ’ The Direotois in their despondency re- 
tronohed the nxihtaiy estabhshment, and it seemed 
ns if Bombay might at any moment be lost to the 
Enghsb 

a But the greatness of the danger arrohe a new 
spint in the Company In 1682, two remaiiable 
brothers obtained an ascendency m its counsels — 
Sir Josis GbUd at home and (Bit) John Child in 
India Of Sir Josia it must here suffice to say 
that, having served on the Connoil of Twenty four 
since 1674, he was elected Governor of the Com 
pany in 1081 ’ John Child had been sent as a 
httle boy to his uncle, the ohief of the factory at 
Eajapur, and grew to manhood withm the Maratfaa 
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splieie on the south-western coast. He thus i682 
learned the strength of the new Hindu confedeiacy, 
and reahsed that its object was not meie frontier 
lavaging, but a determined attack on the southern 
provinces of the Mughal Empire. The time of 
anaichy which he had foreseen as a youth had 
now arrived, and in 1682 he found himself ap- 
pointed chief of the Company’s afiaiis at Suiat 
and Bombay, with a bi other, even abler and more 
resolute than himself, dominant in the Court of 
Dnectors at home 

‘ What has your sword done ? Who ever felt your 
power ? ’ the natives asked with a sneer ; ‘ we see 
the Dutch outdo you : the Poilugals have behaved 
themselves like men. You can scarce keep Bombaim, 
which you got, as we know, not by your valour, but 
compact.’^ To similar taunts the President at 
Madras had replied sixteen years before by a 
project of aimed defence, the cost of which tenified 
the Court of Directors and procured his piompt 
supersession. But John Child had now the 
support of his brother, the G-ovemor of the 
Company, and of the growing conviction, both at 
home and m India, that if we were to come safe 
out of the Mughal-Maiatha struggle we must meet 
force by force. 

The brothers had, however, to encounter a 
frightened faction which dreaded that military 
expenditure would dimimsh their dividends, and 
urged that even the presence of the two hos- 
tile fleets m Bombay harbour, with their forces 
‘ Fryer, Letter Vn., dated 26th January, 1681, p 416 Ed 1698, 
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to food and to clothe, increased the trade of the 
Bottloraonfc ‘I know Child at home scatters the 
guineas tboro/ wrote a dismissed servant of the 
Company in India, 'as the other Child does the 
rupees horo, and both to one purpose ’ ^ John 
Ciuld fell upon such malcontenta with a heavy 
hand, and resolved that, if ho could not estort 
reapeot from the native Powers, he would at least 
make the English in India learn they had got 
a master Private traders or ' interlopers ’ he 
marched through the streets with irons on their 
necks,* and his harshness to the widow of one of 
Koigwin’s matmoers stamps him os a vmdiofave 
man But Mughal and Maratha alike began to 
feel a new strength m the Company 

At first the situation seemed well nigh desperate 
In 1082, Bantam, the Company's headquarters in 
the Ear East, where we had found a resting place 
after Amboyno, was finally captured by the Butch, 
and the English factory laid in rums The Court 
of Directors accordingly determined still further to 
concentrate upon India, and to consider Bombay 
ns ' on independent settlement, and the seat of the 
power and trade of the English in the East Indies ’ * 
But Bombay harbour lay open to the Mughal and 
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Maratha fleets, while Keigwin’s usurpation^ pro- 
claimed the Company’s weakness on shore 

Yet the situation at Suiat was eYen more un- 
tenable. The town had twice been taken by the 
Marathas , and their armies, with the prestige con- 
ferred by having a rebel son ^ of the Emperor in their 
camp, kept Southern India in a state of chionic 
invasion and alaim. By 1683 the anarchy had 
leached a height which compelled Aurangzeb to put 
himself at the head of the an ay of the Bmpne. 
He qmtted for ever his splendid Court m Northern 
India, and dmmg the next quarter of a century 
lan the comse of profitless victones and exhaustmg 
defeats amid which his reign dragged to a dis- 
astrous close. His war expenditm'e had already 
reduced him to financial stiaits, and shortly befoie 
Child became President, the Enghsh at Suiat 
only pmchased exemption from the impenal exac- 
tions by a heavy bnbe to the local governor.^ 

The first act in the Dechne of the Mughal 
Empire was in fact begun, and the Company soon 
learned that, alike in Eastern and Western India, 
safety could only be found under the guns of its 
ships. We shall see how in Bengal its search for 
a coast settlement ended in the founding of 
Calcutta. In Western India it led, during exactly 
the same years, to the withdrawal of its head- 
quarters from Surat to Bombay. The Court of 

^ Ante, pp 206-6 3 Bruce, quoting the onginal 

® Prince Ahbar, 1680-1681 despatch Annals, u p 466. 
whether most of a traitor to his 1680-81 
father or to the Marathas remains 
douhtfol. 
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16"! Directors, rudely arvakoned to the danger, 
abandoned thoir policy of retrenobment, and in 
108*1 issued orders for the effeofave defence of 
Domba} by troops, fortificataons, and armed vessels 
to bo stationod in tho harbour * Their aversion to 
military outlay and their resolve to remain peace- 
ful merchants remained as strong as ever But, 
they mote, ‘though our bosmess is only trade 
and security, not conquest which the Dnt^ have 
aimed at, we dare not trade boldly, nor leave 
groat stocks ’ ‘ whore we have not the security of a 
fort ’ ’ 

Surat, separated from the sea by fourteen miles 
of an unnavigablo nver, dominated by the Mughal 
who would not allow of foreign gamsons, yet could 
not secure it from the Marathas, had become 
obviously unsafe Only after vanona half hearted 
orders and many misgivings, however, did the 
Court of Directors mate up its mind to the decisive 
inso stop But m 1680 Sir Josaa Child was agam 
elected Governor of the Company , and m 1697 
Bombay became the chief seat of the English m 
India, under his brother Su- John, who had received 
a baronetcy m 1086 and was m fact, if not m 
name, the first Governor General of the English 
Settlements ’ 


I Tte orig{o*l d«nin«Bti «r* 
printed in whole or pert In Sir 
Jamee Campbell • JfaMaJs/or 
On 3uhry ofBtmbci L pp. 85 
{L and Fotrwti SdUehoiu/nm 
Slat* Pajttrt Bombe^ 

• Letia from the Court dated 
and July 1C81. 


• Sroee repeatedly atylee him 
OtrremaT'GeiiermL jlwiaZ*, U. 

pp. 565, 587 Goremor and 

General wonld be oflUdally oomet 

the tltlfi of Goremar General 
hemg fliitaatboritatlTalyglTen t® 
■Wamm Haitlngi by Lord North a 
Art of 1778. Thu qoertioQ U dl*- 
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In South-Westein India the presence of the 
Empeior at the head of the G-iand AiToy stiU gave 
a show of that Mughal protection which was soon 
to become an august legend. In South-Eastern 
India it was not a question of a crumbhng frontier, 
but of a collapsed empiie. The Hindu suzerainty 
of the South had gone down on the field of Tahkot 
in 1665, and dunng the seventeenth century its i7th cent 
fragments were bemg as fiercely fought over as the 
dismembered Mughal domimons were to be fought 
for in the eighteenth. Not only the native princes 
but the Emopean nations were grapplmg for the | 
possession of the Madias coast The French ; 
occupation of St. Thomd, on the outskn-t of om’ 
settlement,^ proved, notwithstandmg the Anglo- i 
French alhance in Europe, a thorn in our side ; ^ 
and every mormng the ofiing was anxiously scanned 
in teiTor of the amval of a great Dutch fleet. Sir 
Edward Winter’s proposals for armed defence had 
only led to his recall, and in 1674 ‘ om* enemies iC74 
being at sea and land within less than musket 
shot,’ ^ the Council contemplated the abandonment 
of Madras. They adopted, however, the alternative 


cussed m Sir Geoige Birdwood’s 
Beport on the Old Becord^ of the 
India, Office, pp 228-9 footnote 
Ed 1891 

^ Now an integral part 
Madras oity 

- Extracts from the Govern- 
ment Berorda in Fort St George, 
p 28 Madras Government Press, 
1871, Consultation of 2nd Feb- 
ruary, 1674 I gratefully thank 


he Madras Government for the 
senes of these Extracts (8 vols ), 
for its Bless Lists or Calendars 
from 1670 to 1764 (17 vols ), for 
its Duii'y and Consultation Booh 
from 1681, admirably edited by 
Mr A T Prmgle (6 vols), and 
for other nnpubhshed matenals— 
altogether a magnificent contribu- 
tion to the history of the Enghsh 
m India, 
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IH4 of Btrougtliomng their ‘low, slight, tottenog 
wnlls ' ’ 

In IG77 a more terrible enemy than the local 
icn princes or nval European Powers threatened 
Madras The hlaratha leader, Sivaji, swept 
across Southern India with an army of sixty 
thtmand men, and seized the fortress’ of the 
nunod Vijayanagar Empnre which oommanded the 
coast Ho contented himself at first by ordering 
the Enghsh to send him tahsmans and antidotes 
against poison, bnt next year Madras was only 
saved from plunder by his reverses m Mysore. 
Onr Prcffldont, Sir Stroynsham Master,* who had 
saved tho Company’s goods during the Maratha 
piUaga of Surat,* strengthened the Madias fort, 
and took advantage of the lull to inaugurate 
iCTs domestic reforms In 1078 he set up a high Court 
of Judicature , the President and Connoil to at 
twice o week m the Fort Chapel, and ‘ the trial to 
be by Jury ’ ‘ On tho following Easter Monday he 
laid the foundations of St Mary’e Church, ‘to 


* Con«Waiio»of2nJFebni«y 
1674, p. 29 tti npn &Ir Til 
boy* 'Wbecler iladraj L 7S, tlao 
mnuttrltsa the rteards. 

* Glngh 82 mllM loiith WMt 
from lltdnti. 

* Pmtdenti of M'ftdnu, 1068- 
1709 Sir Edward Wintar I6«2- 
1606 Foicroft, 166^1870, btit 
Impzifcctied from Beptambw 1665 
to Angort 1668, do^ 'Wlntar'a 
rebelUan and xunrpatum Sir 
ty intnm X*nghoni®, 1670-1677 
Bir StTflytuham ilaiter 1OT7— 
1681 ■WrOfaun Giitord, 1681- 


1687; EUho Tale, 1687-1663 
y ithwTda l Hlgghuon, 1699-1686 
Thom** Htt, 1698-1709, ForSfr 
Btroymbam Uaatar* career aee 
Hedge* Dxott/ toL iL pp. 18, 18, 
47 46, 200 eqtedally 231 to 959. 
804A 

* In 1670. Ant*, pp, 316-6. 

• Oonnliattcn of the l*^^ 
Uareh, 1678 men not otbar 

■vije Btatad, an Kadru doenmanta 

are qnotod from the offlaUJ aarfea 
amnoorated ant*, p. 288, 6“** 
note SI 
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be built witli the voluntary contributions of the 167 p 
E nghsh in these parts.’ ^ At the same time he in- 
tioduced stringent laivs against Boman Cathohcs, 
punishing priests who attempted the conversion of 
Protestants by expulsion from the settlement, and 
compelling all children of Anglo-Portuguese mar- 
nages to be brought up in the Beformed Paith.^ 
Such rehgious ngour contrasts with the toleration 
shown by the Council at Bombay, who had to 
adjust their Anghcan zeal to the needs of a large 
Cathohc population. 

These measures were rudely interrupted by a leei 
neighbouring chief ® who blockaded the settlement 
and leduced it to the verge of starvation. The 
Diiectois at home, vexed by the cost of defending 
the city against the Maiathas, and still trusting 
to farmans rather than to forts, superseded Sir 
Streynsham Master in 1681. Two years later the i683 
arrival of Aurangzeb with his Grand Army in 
Southern India quelled for a tune the ambitions of 
the local pnnces Hrs conquest of Golconda, the 
great State inland from the south-eastern seaboard, 
was celebrated by the Enghsh Council at Madras 
in 1687 by a salute of 15 guns ^ 

Again the internal development of the httle 
colony was resumed In 1683, a bank with a 
capital of 100,0002. to be raised locally by the 

^ Oon8uUat^on of Ist April, ® The Lmgapa or Naik of 
1678 Ptmamallu, thirteen miles west 

® EastroctsfromtheGovemment of Madras. Constiltai/ions for 
Records, 1670-1677, pp 72, 78 , 1681, 4th senes, p 12, &c. 

1679-1681, pp 18, 14, &o, * October 1687. 
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>«M Council at 0 por cent was sot on foot' Sir John 
Chiia, the presiding gonins of the CJompany in India, 
''Jamentod the defenceless state of Madias, bat 
ineannhilo counselled oonoihabon. ‘‘What I shall 
do if you quarrel with the Mognll, I cannot see,' 
ho wroto to the Madras Council on the last day of 
icii 10S4 Yol ‘ daily affronts, great indignities and 
often alightings * have made him ' even passionately 
dcsirons of showing some force, havmg used all 
fair moons ' m vain He saw that, if we were to 
keep onr heads above the growmg anarchy, we 
must be prepared to face the Emperor himself, lor 
' righting with turn and his subjects the honour of 
our tang and country that now hes a bleeding’ 
Child sets forth the dangers of such a war, but 
shows how our ships might inflict great loss on the 
pilgrim fleets Ho has already got so far as to 
begin a paragraph with the words ‘Wben we 
quaiToll [with] the Mognll ’ ’ 

The Madras Connoil oarefully avoided any 
cause of offence and went on with the nnprove- 
icts ment of its civfl administration In 1688 it 
estabhshed, under orders from Sir Josia Child in 
London, a regular system of mmnoipal govern 
ment, with a Mayor and twelve Aldermen who 
were to wear soarlet robes, and sixty to one 
hundred burgesses or town oonndlloiB m blaoh 


I Diar^ and OonMuUahon 
Book airt 168a, Ut B«W, 
voL p, *8. 

• 3>ttet frera John Child to 
tho Profldmt of the OoMt of 
Oonmitndel to., md Goremor 


of Fort Bt. Geoig* Mid OoonHl. 
a^ted 81 *t IC&t. 

printed *t FP- BI-S5 of th* 
iladtM Diarg and CennUnHon 
aooi, Irt Beriee, toL It 
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(afteiwards changed to white) silk gowns. The less 
Mayor and ceitain Aldeimen were to act as 
Justices of the Peace, and of this body of 
thiiteen not moie than thiee should be Bnghsh, 
three Portuguese, and seven Musalmans or 
Hindus Sir Josia Child avowedly based this 
corporation upon a Dutch model, and desired that 
it should he leally representative. The people, 
he wrote, will more willingly pay ‘ five shilhngs 
towards the puhhc good, being taxed by them- 
selves, than sixpence imposed by our despotical 
power — notwithBtandmg they shall submit to [it] 
when we see cause ’ ^ 

On September 29, 1688, the Madras Corpora- 
tion, thus constituted, assembled to hear the 
Company’s charter read out, and ‘marched in 
their several robes, with the Maces before the 
Mayor, to the Town Hall ’ ^ Six months later their leao 
municipal dehbeiations were rudely interrupted 
by the anival of the noi*thein servants of the 
Company, who had taken to their ships and fled m 
a body from the Ganges ® 

The catastrophe, obviously inevitable in 
Southern India, had come with an unexpected 
thunderclap from Bengal That fertile province, 
one of the most lucrative and most remote of the 
Mughal dominions, formed a favourite provision 

^ Despatcli from the Court of ^ The Proceedings are printed 
Directors to Madras, dated 28th by Mr Talboys Wheeler, i pp. 
September, 1687 Pirst printed (I 206-6 

beheve) m Mr Talboys Wheeler’s ’ Madras ConettUahons, 7th 
Madras, i. 194-204. Madras Maioh, 1689. 

1861. 
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1C30 for a son or ft foator brother of the Emperor In 
1050| tho Engbsh had obtained a hcenae for free 
trade in it from Sultan Shnja, son of the Emperor 
Shah Jahan and Viceroy of Bengal, in retnm for 
medical scrvicos and an outlay of 8,000 rupees * 
This document haanng been lost on its way to 
Jfadms, tho Viceroy issued a fresh grant exemptmg 
16 M the Enghsh from duties or demands of any sort on 
‘goods imported or exported either by land or by 
water ’ * A few years later Snltan Shuja penahed 
in tho fratnoidol struggle for the throne, bnt 
tho grant of free trade was contmned m return 
for a yearly payment • of 8,000 rupees In 1664, 
16IH Shaista Khan, the son and grandson of Grand 
Vunere and brother of the lorely Empress who hes 
beneath tho Taj, became 'Woeioy of Bengal, and 
hastened to wrmg a fortune ont of the prtmnoe. 

The Enghsh seem to hare snfiered neither more 
nor less than other infidels under his rapacious 
rule. He solemnly confirmed, for a considerabon, 
all their previous privileges.* Then, Gallons to his 
1873 plighted word, he seined their saltpetre boats, 
stopped then trade till they paid blackmail, com 
polled them to supply soldiers for his distant 
wars, and subjected them to the same duties and 


* jlni#, pp. W. 00. 

1 TT WVi.n grtxAtA th« Boltin 
Biraji to the Eagheh tn 
ICM. Printed •• Appeodti IL to 
Btewmri i Sutorg of 
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exactions as the Hindus.' At length m 1677 the i677 
President of Madras had to warn him that unless 
these oppressions ceased the Company would en- 
tirely withdraw from Bengal.^ 

in. the same year Shaista Khan resigned his 
office. A lull mtervened, durmg which the Bnghsh 
repurchased exemption from dues for a payment of 
21,000 rupees to one of his successors.® But in 
1679 Shaista Khan letm’ned to Bengal, and the i679 
Bnghsh, in dread of his exactions, obtained at a 
great cost a farman from the Emperor himself, 
which, while maintammg the usual dues at Surat, 
exempted the Bnghsh from customs ‘ at all other leso 
places ’ ^ The smoke of the 300 guns with which 
their ships in the Hugh saluted this document 
had scaicely cleared away, when the Viceroy taught 
them the worthlessness of so distant a protector. 

The Directors, reahsing the capabihties of the 
Gangetic trade, and confiding in the Emperor’s 
farman, declared the Bengal factories independent 
of Madras m 1681,^ and twenty Emopean soldiers lesi 
were sent thence as a guard of honour for the 
new agent at Hfigh town. The Viceroy, however, 
foibade the pui chase of any saltpetre, threw the 

^ Stewart, p 190, quoting Aurangzeb, 1680, printed as Ap- 
Blate’s and Olavel’s Eeports, pendxx V. to Stewart’s flistory 
dated October 1668 and December ® William Hedges, whose 

1676. Diary forms the nucleus of Sir 

“ Idenii Letter from the Henry Yule’s three volumes, was 
Governor of Madras to Shaista appomted the first ‘Agent and 
Khan, dated 7 May, 1677 Governor of all afiiairs and 

® Idem, p 191. Factones in the Bay of Bengal,’ 

* Farman of the Emperor Nov. 1681. Diary, u p. 17. 
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factor ' engaged on that duty mto pnaon, and 
alleging some obsounty in the Emperor’s fanniin, 
imposed a per cent duty on all the Company’s 
goods » The mto of duty mattered little, for the 
forying of any charge whatever enabled his officers 
to extort nnlimitod blaokmail He Imew he had 
the English in his power, and he resolved to mshe 
them feel it Their Enropean nvals had wisely 
built their faotones somewhat lower down the 
nvor, but the English, trusting to the repeated 
grants for which they had hhorally paid, were 
settled in the Mughal gamson town of High itself. 

ISM In less, onr agent, porcoivmg the danger of the 
situation, asked feave to fortify a landing place for 
hie goods near the month of the Hdgh, whmb was 
infested by nver pirates and huccaneenng inter 
lepers ’ 

This request the Viceroy sternly refused, and 
represented it to the Emperor as an aot of insolent 
doflanoe The Company's ships had to sail with 
out obtaining cargoes, while its inland trade was 
loft to the meixif of the local military commanders, 
am of whom threw his troops round oni factory 
at Kasimbazar' The Bnghah had now, m the 
words of a historian who bos worked from the 
native sources, ‘ eather to relinquish the trade to 
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Bengal entirely ; or, by having recourse to arms, to 
efiect by force what they could not obtam by 
entreaty.’^ 

With great reluctance the Court of Directors 
adopted the latter course. On the 14th of January, 
1686, they gave their solemn adhesion to the con- 
clusion which had been forced on their servants in 
the East ; namely, that since the native governors 
have taken to ‘ trampling upon us, and extorting 
what they please of our estate from us, by the 
besiegmg of our Eactorys and stoppmg of om’ 
boats upon the Granges, they will never forbare 
doing so till we have made them as sensible of our 
Power, as we have of our Truth and Justice.* 
Then follow the epoch-makmg words, ‘ and we after 
many Dehberations are finnly of the same Opmion, 
and resolve with Cod’s blessing to pursue it.’ ^ 

This resolve, wrung from the Company by the 
necessity of self-preservation, was opposed to its 
most cherished traditions Sir Thomas Eoe had 
clearly defined its pohcy in 1616, and the whole 
history of the Company m India had been one long 
effort to maintam the principles then laid down. 
‘A war and traffic are incompatible,’ he wrote.® 

^ Stewart, p 198 Calcutta. Bengal, Hedges’ Diary, u p 61. 
Ed 1847 * Letter from Sir Thomas 

® Letter from the Secret Com- Eoe to the East India Company, 
rmttee, consistmg of Sir Joseph dated 24 November, 1616, pnnted 
Ash (the Governor of the in part by Purchas, i 689, and 
Company), Sir Josia Child m full by Mr Wilham Poster, 
(Deputy Governor), Sir Benjamm Embassy of Sir Thomas Boe, 
Bathurst and Mr Joseph Heme, voL u 842-852 Ed. 1899. 
to the Agent and Governor in modenuse the spelling. 
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OtH) 'By ay consent you shall no v;ay engage yonr 
Bcl\ca but at soa, whoro yon aie like to gaa as 
often na to lose It is the begganng of the 
Porfngol, notwithstondag his many noh resiaenoes 
and tomtonos that ho Loops soldiers that spend it, 
yet his garrisons aa mean Ho never profited by 
the Indies, smeo ho defended them Observe this 
well It hath been also the error of the Dntoh, 
■who seek Plantabon here hy the sword. They 
tnm a wonderful stook, they prowl m all places, 
they poasesa somo of the heat, yet them: dead 
payos [payments] consume all the gam. Let 
this bo received as a rule that if you will profit, 
seek it at Soa, and m quiet trade , for without con 
troversy, it is an error to affect gamsons end land 
wars in India ' 

no lo advice was sound with regard to the only 

less part of India of which Eoe had knowledge, and 
pmobcaUy the only part with which the Company 
was then concerned, to wit, the provmoes nnder 
the firm sway of the Mughal Empire. He conn 
selled the Company to estahhsh their trade upon 
grants direot from the Emperor, and not to rely on 
the provmoial governors whose ‘ ordinary farmans 
are not worth a halfpenny” So resolutely did 
the Directors ohng to these maoims that they 
apphed them to their settlements on the sonth 
eastern coast far beyond the hmite of the Mughal 
Empire, forbade fortificabons, gmdged every 
rupee laid out on their defence, and aotnaUy 
iw hronght to tnal one of their servants ■ to answer 
1 Mr 
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the charge of the building of Fort St. George ’ ^ 
[i.e. Madras]. Bitter experience taught them that 
a ‘fenceless factory’ was there a mere spoil for 
dynastic claimants and predatory chiefs, yet they 
censured or superseded one President after another 
for spendmg feoo much on the walls. 

''^en the acqmsition of Bombay carried the 
Company beyond the sphere of Mughal protection 
on the western coast also, it shrank in hke manner 
from accepting the fact that it must protect itself, 
or not be protected at aU.^ For the fortifications 
which its servants knew to be indispensable if 
Bombay were to be retained, the Court of 
Directois at first refused engmeer officeis, and it 
afterwards allowed two hostile native fleets to 
occupy the harbour rather than risk a conflict with 
either. 

If at length it was compelled in Bengal to 
abandon the Eoe doctnne of unarmed traffic, it 
was because it found itself there exposed to a 
combmation of dangers elsewhere unknown. The 
Viceroy of Bengal, a great officer of the Empire,® 


^ Ante, p 81 

^ In 1678 the Directors, stead- 
fast to the Eoe doctrine, 
reiterated their orders not to 
come to any conflict with the 
native Powers heoanse we are 
‘imder their protection’ MS 
Letter Booh, No. 6, p. 69 
® In order to understand the 
absolute authority of this mag- 
nate, alike m oppressing the 
Enghsh, m chastiBing their re- 
sistance, and in contemptuous 


indifference to their proceedings 
after their pumshment, it is need- 
ful to bear m mmd the all- 
powerfol family which he repre- 
sented. Shaista Khan, Viceroy 
of Bengal (or more stnctly 
Naw4b = Deputy or Vice gerent) 
was the grandson of Itmad-ud- 
daula {d 1622), grand- vizier to 
the Emperor Jahangir, and son 
of Asaf Khan {d. 1641), grand- 
vizier to the two emperors, 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan, He 

« 2 


1645 


1668 to 
1686 
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vncid tho authority of the Emperor, yet was 
too distant for offoctivo imponal control The 
Afghan army of Bengal had in earhor years hurled 
back tho hlughnl invasion, and for a kme dnven 
tho now dynasty out of India Tardily conquered 
by Akbar, Bengal with Onssa long formed the 
nrona of robcUfons and of fratnoidol struggles by 
Imperial princes Aumngzeb for a tune enforced a 
stnot chock But Anrangzeb was now far off m 
Southern Bidia, face to face with the vast combina- 
tion before which hia power was eventually to 
waste away The Bengal Viceroy could oppress 
the infidols without fear, and he did so wiiont 
ineroy * 


hlmwlf be eaioe , on his ttlhcr • ]e»d«nHp of aa fTBp *ris^ pdnn 
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of Bength Hs held the ust 
high office, with s short brtsh, 
for e gnajter of s eoiiUuj end 
wu endeixed to the Bmpscor 
Anreogxeb by wounds reeehsd 
in his ssTTiee, and by » yet closer 
bemd — the betnyel to him of 
Bare Bhilcoh, the hroth* of 
Anrtngseb zlrtl elanosct ijr 
the throoe. Shsist* Ehen died 
la ISM, in ins SSrd Itmsr yeer or 
u we sboold say sged 86. 
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In 1677 we have seen the Madras Council warn i677 
him that unless his extortions ceased the Company 
must withdraw from Bengal. In 1680 the Enghsh 
tned in vain to restrain him by a farman from the 
Emperor direct. Under Aurangzeb’s father such a i 080 
farman would have been imphcitly obeyed: but 
now, wrote Mr. Chamoch, the governors make 
‘ small aocompt thereof.’^ In 1682, our Chief Agent i 682 
m Bengal jomneyed to the Viceregal Court at 
Dacca and humbly remonstiated against the 
‘ general stop of our trade ’ — still in vam.^ In 

1685 the Hugh Council, feehng their position so less 
high up the liver to be unsafe, frmtlessly begged 
leave to qmt it for a landmg-place fm*ther down. 

For the first time in its history, the Company 
found itself under a Mughal oppressor whom the 
Emperor’s farman failed to control, and whom its 
petitions and presents were powerless to appease. 

The Eoe doctrme of * quiet tiade ’ had obviously 
ceased to apply to Bengal : as it had never really 
apphed to Madras or Bombay, normdeed anywhere 
outside the piovmces in which the Imperial 
authority could secm'e Imperial protection. 

The 1 enunciation of that doctrine in January 

1686 was the only course left to the Company, lese 
History, which loves to spare our memories by 
labelhng great changes in pohcy with a single 
name, has ascribed this fresh departm*e to the 
brothers Child. The brothers Child did indeed 

« demobskiDg,’ ‘ plundering,’ *be- Council at Surat, 9th Deo , 1686. 
Biegmg,’ and ‘burning’ The * Hedges’ u. 46, d:o. 

Hugh Council to the General and ® Idem, i. 88-87. 
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IW djEcom moTO dearly than their contemporanes 
that the coming anarchy in India created a new 
nocoEBity for aolf defence Yet thirteen months 
had not passed since John Child wrote to the 
Afadras Council ‘what I shall do if you quarrel 
urth the Mognll, I cannot seo*^, while Sir Josis 
Child had compelled the Bombay Council to submit 
to the occupation of the harbour by hostile fleets, 
and forbidden it to strike a blow ‘ Although we 
have formerly wrote yon that we will have no war 
for Hendry Kendry,' runs one of his first despatches 
after election to the Governorship of the Company 
assi) in 1681, ‘ yet all war is so contrary to our oonstitu 
tion as well as our mterest, that we cannot too 
often mcnloato to yon our aversion thereunto ’ * In 
the second year of his governorship Sir Josis 
Child repeated the injunction in even stronger 
inw) terms Yet by 1684, the Court of Directors (no 
longer under his governorship) had got so far as to 
declare that ‘ though our buamess is only trade and 
seounty, not oongueat,' ‘yet we dare not trade 
boldly or leave great stocks where we have not the 
seounty of a fort ’ ® In 1686 they ordered the 
Black Town of Madras to bo walled m and fortified 
at the expense of the inhabitants, ‘whether it dis- 
please or please them or anybody else.' * They also 


* JnU, p. 338. 

* LeU«r from the Ooort cf 
PlrectOTi to the Bemhej Ocnmcll 

Apnl, 1681 

enfaroed by dMpekh cf iUy 
1683. Quoted, AndePtene Snf 
ItsJi in We4Um Indu, ^ 175, 
ed. 1856. Sr Joeie Child wm 


elseted Gtmtrnor of the Oampeay 
as the 13th April, tod nroco bt 

nr> — TTiw U5. OwuXt 

Book. 

• AnU,p.S8% 

« MB. Letter Book, No. 7 P- 
440. UUc of 10th Itewh. 
1685 
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desired a defensible position in Bengal where ‘ our less 
great ships may lie within command of the guns of 
our fort.’ ^ Sir Josia Child again became G-overnor 
in April 1686, but the solemn renunciation of the 
Eoe doctrine of unarmed traffic was resolved on in 
January under the governorship of Sir Joseph Ash. 

As a matter of fact the Company possessed less 
neither the information nor the officers for the 
efiective prosecution of a war m India. It easily 
obtained the royal sanction for an armament, as 
James U. was a large shareholder, indeed His 
Majesty’s India stock proved one of his most valu- 
able assets at St Germains three years later.^ The 
expedition consisted of six companies of infantry and 
ten ships of twelve to seventy guns (some of them 
mere tenders), under Captam Nicholson with the 
title of admiral until he reached the Ganges, when 
the Agent in Bengal was to act both as admiral and 
comm ander-in-chief . The troops sailed with only 
lieutenants, as the colonel, heut.-colonel, major 
and captains were to be supplied from the factory 
gentlemen. On the west coast of India the 
squadron was to cut off the native shipping and 
declare war on the Mughal Emperor. On the east 
coast, after obtaimng, if possible, 400 additional 
soldiers at Madras, it was to brmg away the 
Company’s servants from Bengal, lay hold of aU 
Mughal ships at sea, capture and fortify Chitta- 
gong at the north-east extremity of the bay, 

^ MS Letter Book, No 7,p.260 a few weeks after his arrival in 
Letter of 6tli March, 1684 France Histoncal MSS Com- 

“ James H sold 7,0001. E 1 0. mission Eeport, 10, app. iv , p. 
stock on 16th January, 1689, 880. 
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establish thoro n mint, then advance np the 
Ganges to the Viceroy’s capital at Dacca, and 
extort from him a treaty by force of arms. It was 
also to tote vongoanoo on the King of Biain, by 
seising his vessels for wrongs done to the Ooni 
pany, and it was to give tardy effect to the 
Mamago Treaty of 1001 by driving ont the Portn 
gueso from the dopondonoics of Bombay * 

Of this vast programme, conceived in Indioroas 
Ignorance of the geographical distances and with 
astonndmg disregard of the opposing forces, not a 
smglo item was earned ont Misfortunes and nusool 
onlationa dogged the expedition At length m the 
antnmn of 1688 two ships and their hght-anned 
tenders entered the HiSgh nvor with 808 soldiers,’ to 
moke war on an Empire which bad at that moment 
an army of at least 100,000 ’ men m the field. The 
Viceroy of Bengal alone oonld lead ont 40,000 
troops, and the Gamson of the single town of 
High numbered 8,800 An attempt at a pilot 
servioc for the nver was begmi m 1668,* hnt the 
twenty mfles below Hdgh town proved almost 
impassahle by large ships, and the 808 Enghsh 
soldiers had to be sent np m small craft 

* The origfai*! doomnenU ve eT^trUnMi, atAte* tbit bi ItlOS 

citod in Brooe • Annalt IL p. Anru^^nb bad in ba mm camp 
ML Sir Henry Yule in Hedge# al Galgala lOOfiOO fooi and 
Diarjf 11. 6^ girai the namee 60,000 bane; and ecthnatei bu 
of only nine reweli, tnel tiding total army at 800,000 baiae and 
tendera or frigatea. 400,000 foot, probablr Irtelndlng 

■ ‘WlUon a Eor^ Aiouil* many camp fhllowwa. GhurobiDa 

BfigUaJi %n £mgal, pp. Oi-OA (7e>fZacftono/Fc>)«^1743,ToL^ 
Each thlp bad a tender or {ngate pp.3ai,S!S5 Onp.S25,l,000i0w 
tmfltforapeedandcaxryingJSgoaa. iaematobeamiipttotlhrlt>*W®A 

• Hr J F GemelH Oareri, an * Hedgea Zhsry IE. p. 
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The Chief of the Bengal Council was a man 
typical alike of the good and the evil m the Com- 
pany’s servants at that tune Job Chamock went 
out to India in 1666 or 1666, apparently not in the 
Company’s service, hut soon ohtamed a five years’ 
engagement m it^ He appears in the first roll 
of the new Company formed under Cromwell’s 
Charter as Fourth Member of Council at Kasim- 
bazar with a salary of 201 in January 1668.® In 
1664 he only agreed to remain m India on con- 
dition of being appomted Chief of the Council 
at Patna, in which office ^ he continued until 1680, 
with his salary raised to 40Z and finally to 60Z. 
In that mland station he witnessed the beginning 
of the anarchy amid which the Mughal Empire 
was to pensh * ‘ the whole Kingdome,’ to quote 
his reports, ‘ lying m a very miserable feeble con- 
dition, the great ones plundering and robbing the 
feebler,’ and the Emperor’s order sunk to ‘ as small 
vallue as an ordmary Goveinour’s.’ * He himself, 
accoidmg to Orme, ‘ personally received the most 
ignomimous treatment, havmg, not long before, 
been imprisoned and scourged by the Nabob.’® 
‘ Throughout the Imperial domimons,’ wrote the 
native historian of Aurangzeb’s reign, ‘ no fear and 


^ Hedges’ Hzary, u p. 45 
® MS CoTirt Book, 12tli and 
18tli January, 1668 
® Hedges’ Dtwry, ii. 46, 46 
Wilson, p 92 

* Job Ohamook to the Hugh 


Conncil, 6 Jnly, 1678 Hedges’ 
Dtary, u 46 

® A H%8tory of the Mzhiary 
Tra/nsaottons of the BT^t^sh 
Natzon m Indoatwn, by Robert 
Onne, mb anno 1685, vol. m 
p 12 Ed. 1778. 


11656 *0 
1686) 
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fln>a3 of punjshmoDt romainod m tbg hearts ' of the 
provjnoiol grandoos.' 

Charnook wamod a Hindu girl, according to 
tradition a young Bmlunan "widow whom he 
rescued from her husband’s funeral pyre^ and he 
adopted native oustoms The bnb^ of Oourt 
otEoiala seemed to him the normal method of 
getting business done,* and after many wedded 
years ho is said to have commemorated the death 
of his wife by the annnal sacrifice of a cook to her 
manes * Such a saonfice is repugnant to orthodox 
Hinduism but the young widow would become an 
out-caste by her mam age to Ohamook, and hke 
other out-oasto women she probably jomed one of 
the local sects which mitigated the harshness of 
the caste system The chief of these sects at 
Patna "was that of the Pive Samts of Behar, 
among whoso ntes -was the saonfice of a oooL* 
Hamilton s story that Ohamook became a con 
vert to pagamsm is an ‘ interloper s calumny 
Ohamook brought up his family as Ohnsbans,’ and 
died tiiToflelf ‘ m the hope of a blessed resurrection 
on the oommg of Ohnst the Judge , ' aa his tomb m 
8t John’s Ohurohyard, Calcutta, attests to this day 


^ Tbs IXimtftkhAbTi 1 of 
Kblfi Khin fiir H«iir 7 ElUotf 
Exstory of India, toL tIL p. 
!U8. 

■ Job Oharnock to the High 
Oounofl, SSth October 157a 

» I b»To ai*«ti»sd iiiM trtdt- 
tkax In my Tluuitroft India, 
p.Bfi 1897 

* lomd of tts dtUsHo 


Booiaiy of Btngal, roL IxfU. pert 
UL 1694. 

* TTb mcasolenm egntefru m 
Mn pti an i to hts elilMt dvightar 
[died I0e7i merried Bit 
fThnvT** Byre, tiWircrds the first 
GoTSmor of Bengtl, *ad to 
hie yomigect dengfater wUs of 
Jonethen Whits of the Ssogsl 
OotbwD (port, p. 370) 
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Having refused a transfer to the superior icsi 
Council of Madras/ Chamock naturally expected, 
on Bengal being raised to an independent estab- 
hshment in 1681 , that he would be appointed its 
head. He stood high in the favour of the Court 
of Directors as ‘ our old and good servant Mr. Job 
Charnock,’ no ‘prowler for himself beyond what 
was just and modest.’ ® ‘ They would rather dismiss 
the whole of their other Agents than that Mr. 
Charnock should not be cMef of Kasimbazar.’ ^ 

But local ‘animosities’ ran strong against him, 
and he saw the headship of the Bengal Council at 
Hdgli given twice in succession to other men.'* 

* Letter from tho Patna (Madras), and under the control 
Council, dated 28 Ootohor, 1678 of the Presidents of Madras the 
^ Letter from the Court of following agents governed Bengal 
Directors, dated 6 January, 1681 with the title of * Chief of the 
^ Court Letter to Madras, factories in the Bay,' residing ns 
quoted by Bruce, Annals, u 460 before at Hugh ; William Bloke, 

One of the reasons alleged by the 1662-1668 , Shorn Bridges, 1668- 
Court for tho dismissal of Sir 1669 ; Henry Powell, 1669-1670 ; 
Streynshom Master was his Walter Clavell, 1670-1677 (durmg 
harsh treatment of Chamock, his ponod of ofBoo Streynshom 
although Master’s outlay on Master, President of Madras, re- 
fortifications at Madras formed, organizes the Bengal factones, 
perhaps, his major offence 1676); Matthias Vmcont, 1677- 
Hedges’ Diary, ii pp 246-7. 1682 (Streynshom Master again 

■* Tho chiefs of Bengal, with visits and reorgamzes the Bengal 
their vanous titles, from the es- factones, 1679). 
tahhshmont of tho factory at In 1681 the Bengal estabhsh- 
Hdgh by a deputation from ment was separated from Fort 
Masuhpotam, were ns follows . St, George, and William Hedges 
Agents at Hdgh , James Bndge- (actual commission dated 24 
man, 1650-1657 , George Gawton, November, 1681) was appomted 
1667-1668; Jonathon Trevisa, ‘Agent and Governor of the 
1658-1662 factones in Bengal ’ But on his 

In 1661-1662, the Bengal es- dismissal in 1684, Banged was 
tabhshment was formally made agam made subordmate to 
subordinate to Fort St. George Madras. In 1684 (August to 
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iwi With some BOoUung words from the Directors,' 
Chomook had in 1081 to content himnAlf with 
tho subordinate post of Chief of the Kssimbasar 
Daotory, close to the great eity of Murshidabad, 
and about two days* journey up the nver from 
Hilgh town Tho native middle men, aware of 
tho Viceroy’s hostihty to the English, harassed 
tho factory by law smts, and Ohamook refused 
to pay tho sums awarded by, as he mamtamed, 
on unjust and a venal judge On the death 
of our chief Agent at Hilgh m August 1685, he 
sncccoded to that office, but the local general 
surrounded Kasimbazar with troops, and it was not 
till April 1638 that Ohamock escaped through 
tho mihtaiy cordon and reached HilglL’ 
leM He found tho factory threatened on all sides 
While the Viceroy in his distant capital at Dacca, 
hstoned pohtely to our pefabons and gave ns fair 
words, his Highness at the same tune ordered an 


Octobei^ WmUm QlSbrd, Froc! 
deot of Uadru, camt tip to aet 
m BengtL The fcdlowisg were 
A^renta and Ohie£i of the Baj 
nbaement to the PmideDta of 
Madras i— John Beard* tha e)dar 
1C&1-1685 Job Chamoch. who 
pemored the beod<itiart«ra of the 
TTn gltih frool TTiS gfl tO Colootta* 
168&-16e3 Francii Ellla, 1005- 
leW OhadM Ejre (Uier Sir 
Oharii*) 1094-1699 John Beard, 
tho jTJnngtr 1099 Bengal wta 

now finally leparated from Madras 

Sir Ohazlea Eyre (cammls- 
slon dated Becamher SW, 1699) 
was sent out as Froeident of 


Bengal and Goreznor of Port 
w flHsm. 

It shcrold be bama In TTTtnl^ 
that as (o these dates, atttfaoridas 
•cunsilmesdifCBr aoeordlogasthej 
the aotaal date of tbs com 
miakiD orthst of aasxzming office. 
In the ahore Ust, except where 
ezpreaily stated to the eontraiy 
the latter mode has been adopted. 

* Letter from the Oonrt dated 
IB Norember 168L 

' IDie details are given in the 
Iffl. Easimbaxar Oansnltatloof, 
wbleb nnlorkmatelj break off In 
NorerobsT 1686. Hedges’ Blsry 
U.68. 
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overwhelming body of troops to Hdgli. The i686 
pompous declaration of war agamst the Mughal 
Empu’e which the Court of Dnectors designed, had 
not then reached the Dacca Com’t, and probably 
never did. But the Yiceroy kuew that some 
increase had been made to our httle gamson at 
Hiigh, so he ‘surrounded the factory^’ with 
‘two or three hundred horse and three or four 
thousand foot.’ ® The local G-ovemor, now ready 
for a rupture, insolently denied the Enghsh all 
the necessaries for trade, and forbade them to 
purchase victuals in the bazar, or to send their 
soldiers thither for supphes.® 

On the 28th October, 1686 the explosion took Oot. 1686 
place. Three of our garrison who went out to buy 
their morning food, were set upon by the native 
soldiery, and the news reached the factory that 
two of them, ‘ desperately out and wounded,’ were 
‘ lymg dymg m the highway ’ Chamook burned 
forth a company ‘ to brmg in their bodies dead or 
ahve, but to offer violence to no man, except they 
were assaulted.’ ^ A general fight ensued, which 
ended m the Enghsh beatmg off the native troops, 
inflictmg severe lepnsals, and retummg victonous 
to their factory, which Chamock tried to strengthen 
by ordermg up some light-armed vessels to he off 
the town. But he knew that a position separated 
by a hundred miles of a scarcely navigable nver 


^ Orme, History ^ vol u p 12, at Sorat, dated 24 Nov , 1686, 
ed 1861 3 Idem, par 8 

’ Letter from the HtigliCoxmcil * Jdm, par 9. 

to Sir John Child and the Council 
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1M« from tho Company’s larger ships on the sea board 
could not bo maintamed His garrison, even "with 
the reinforcement from England, did ‘ not number 
400 fighfang men” He doubtless remembered 
also, that m that same month of October, fifty 
four years previously, the Ifughals had utterly 
destroyed the Portuguese settlement at Hiigh, 
enslaved or oiroumoised its male s ur v ivo rs, and 
sent its fairest maidens to the bamms of the 
Imperial Court’ After fruitless negotiations, he 
D«!.a) put the Company's goods and servants on board 
his hght vessels and dropped down the High 
nvor twenty seven miles to the site of the 
modem Calcutta. 

The place was well chosen for makmg a stand 
against a land force. At a reach of the nver, then 
about seventy miles from the sea and aooessible at 
high tide to heavily armed ships, the stream had 
scooped for itself a long deep pool — now Calcutta 
harbour It was early known to the Portuguese, 
whose galhasses from 1680 onwards anchored there, 
and transferred cargo to country boats, so as to 
avoid tho shallowB upwards to Hiigh town On 
the arrival of the Goa fleet each year, a bazar of 
mat huts sprang mto enstenoe on the west bank’ 
of tho pool On the departure of the heavy 
Portuguese vessels, after transhipping cargo, the 
mat huts were burned down, and the west bank 

1 to the U&dtu ' A1 B«tar nov uljrJn li ig 

Ccmwn,pilnuainntie^ -Diurf Bftpur ojpirfl* to Oil«iilt», Int 
^ a little farther down the rtrer 

■ BtoroVl ffirfory af yrSumt Bmi) Ou 

p.158. OJovtt*, Ei 1S47 Bnihth In Bmfal, p. US. 
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relapsed into solitude until the return of the Goa 1686 
fleet next season But three hamlets/ the chief 
of which was known as Sutanati Hdt, literally 
‘ Cotton Thread Mart/ grew up on the eastern 
bank for the sale of country-made yams and 
cloths. 

It seemed as if nature had determined that 
the spot should he one of anchorage only, and 
no abiding place for man. From the west hank 
stretched a country ravaged by great rivers during 
a third of the year, and open during the other two- 
thirds to the banditti of Orissa and Southern 
Bengal. The eastern bank appeared even more 
unfit for human habitation. Bor although well 
raised above the river, it sloped down behmd into 
a swampy jungle, with only a narrow strip, then 
about a mile in breadth, between the stream and 
the fens. Inland from this stnp spread a vast 
agglomeration of biaclash lagoons, now known 
within their cui tailed limits as the Salt Water 
Lakes — a deadly region, long given up to malaria 
and the crocodile. By creeks through the strip of 
higher ground, the fcetid ooze from the swamps 
swayed backwards and forwards with the nse and 
fall of the tide. 

This drowned land had been formed by the 
silting up of an old histone channel of the Ganges, 
which diverged eastwards from what is now the 


^ Namely, Sutanati, Kalfltata Sets, claim descent from the 
(= Calcutta) and Qovmdpur ongmal trade settlers at Sutanati, 
See map. Several familioB of probably durmg the Portuguese 
modem Calcutta, Baisakhs and penod, 16th century. 
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lOM Hiigli, a few miles below Butanato. Althongh 
nothing romains to mark its course save a line of 
grcon hollows, on occasional pond, and a httle 
piece of a canal, the peasantry atill apeak of it as 
the ‘ Original (ianges ’ or ‘ Old Ganges,’ ' thiongh 
which the holy Mother nver reached the sea 
before her waters wore diverted into the present 
HiSgh On its banks stood a famous shrme of 
Hindu antiqmty, K411 ghit, now on the ontslorts 
of Calcutta, and whence the town derived its 
name ’ The path of pilgnmage to this sacred 
spot lay through a dense jungle along the narrow 
stnp between the modem Hdgb and the swamps 
That forest path has become the most fashionable 
street’ of the City of Palaces, while a senes of 
crumbling httle temples and bnming ghats for the 
dead dot the route of the ancient vanished nver 
Before the year 1686 the ‘ Old Ganges ’ had 
dwmdled mto a hne of shallow ponds Its silted 
up channel could no longer draw o2 the mass of 
waters from the braokiBh fens which, thus shut ofi 
from their old exit to the sea, spread over a 
hundred square miles, and rendered the Hdgh 
bank unassailable by troops from the east 

' Tb» ASlUHns*, Ut«r«!lj Empire (dre. 1S8S) Mia 

Tb« FIr*t GMQgfl# or Bods- preoerrod m tha Ain i All*il 
OugM Th« Old QmngoM For Bm mj BUiutual Acanai 0/ 

•n Mocranl ot Mici«nt OdonlU Bmpiil, 1 S«4. KolUret. 

•M mj Impma OttttUfr of bitboAinooo mdal oro^ 
India. voL Bl P. *0. Ed. rrrnmo diTiium-ttal it. Hi* 
MM ronnd KlHshll, proboWy 
• Ttaonjli tho MnMdmMi Ino ln dl n g tb* hamlft* of BntMiMl 
form mmtumud Mid Qoihidpor 

In TodM Udl • rontwll of lire ’ Ohowriojlii 
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Chamock perceived that a European Power which icso 
dared the unhealthiness of the place, and whose 
ships could command the liver approaches on the 
north, south and west, would, whatever it might 
suffer from natuie, be safe from the attack of man. 

On December 20, 1686 ^ he made the venture. 

The local Grovemor at Hugh had received a sharp 
lesson from the skirmish in Octohei and Chamock 
could report that ‘ om' coming off was veiy Peace- 
able.’ During January 1687 he elected some ics? 
hovels on the river bank at Sutanati, even hoped 
foi permission to build a factory, and got the length 
of sigmng twelve articles “ with the Viceioy’s agent, 
which confirmed the pievious grants of tiade to 
the Bnghsh, customs free But in Febmaiy, the 
swamps havmg shrunk to then* cold weather 
dimensions, the Viceroy put an end to paileys by 
sending an aimy to cmsh the new settlement. 

‘ The country all up in arms round us, and vith- 
out any hope of peace,’ wrote Chamock, the English 
had again to take to then* ships, and seek refuge 
seventy miles further down the rivei, where, amid 
the tidal fiats and cieeks of Hijili, its waters merge 
into the sea.® Cn their way they destroyed the 

’ Tho date la given in his first Fehmar^ , 16S7 ChamocV’e 

surviving letter from • Chulta- Report to Sir John Child, dated 
nuttoa,’ dated 81 December, 1686, 10th September, 1637 This, and 
to Sir John Child and tho Surat other contemporar^i documents, 
Council ' prmted m Hedges’ arc printed m Hedges’ Diartj, n 
Dictrijfii 69 60-71, but see also Wihon’s 

^ Dated 11th January, 1637, Earhj Arnah of Ihc Ennhth\'\ 
and printed in full in Hedges' Brnyat, pp 102-111, based there- 
Diarj, u 60-61. on and in part on m% Sta* siteal 

* Amved at Hijih 27th Account c/ Ben jal, \ol. iit 

YOL n. E 
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JM7 unponal galt-storoB and aomo nvormde forts, while 
tho Company's ships made a diversion by sacking 
and burning Balasor * As a soqnol to the latter 
OTpIoit ono of onr long boats foU into the enemy’s 
hands with its crow of surteon men — of whom three 
wore oxoontod and thoir heads stack np m Hdgh 
town' 

A high dyko, hko tho rampart round a Homan 
encampment, now onoiroles Hijih and defends it 
from inundation It was then an island Bwamp^ 
separated by channels from the mainland, and but 
half rescued from the sea , ‘ having a great store 
of wild hogs, deer, wild buffaloes and tigers,’ very 
fertile at places above the water level, yet so un 
healthy that it had passed mto a native proverb ’ 
In ‘that Direful Place,’ as Ohamoek calls it, he 
and hiB hunted four hnndred seised a hitle fort, a 
mere shell surrounded by a thin wall now nearly 
submerged by the nver, but with their ships m 
front, and creeks all round. The ‘Viceroy’s army 
of 12,000 men dosed m bohmd, out off supphes, 
pounded the garrison with cannon aoross a too 
narrow Greek, and forced our ships from their 
ii»j issr anchorage. On May 28, 1687, the besiegers were 
only driven out of the trenches by desperate 
fighting 


1 mio forts wero si 

'rViajv*, I, little below Oelentta 
on the other or weetem dde of 
the riT«r For the nsMck of 

TU]**fir eeeOhAinodfiBepartto 

Sir John Child, 10th Beptemher 
1087 


Bn0iu\ p. 107 

* It Is one thinf to 
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Our starving men could do no more. In the les? 
thiee months Chamock had buned two hundred 
soldiers, another hundred lay sick or wounded, only 
one hundred remained able to bear arms, many of 
them tottenng invalids, almost all emaciated with 
fever and ague Of forty officers, only himself, one 
heutenant and four sergeants were alive and fit for 
duty. His principal ship sprang another great leak, 
not one of the others was half-manned, and the 
end seemed to have come, when a vessel carrying 
the Enghsh colours hove in sight with seventy 
fresh men on board By an audacious stratagem, 
Chamock magmfied his reinforcement into a new 
army, and displayed a delusive show of strength 
with banners, trumpets, drums and loud huzzas. 

The Mughal general, completely deceived, held 
back, and on June 4 sent a flag of tnice. 

Chamock, who had been the soul of the defence, June i 687 
now obtained an honourable capitulation. The 
general agreed to procure the Viceroy’s acceptance 
of the twelve articles of January,^ and on June 11, 
Chamock marched out the remnant of his men, 
gaunt and ragged, yet with drums beatmg and colours 
flying. He did not, however, dare to return to Cal- 
cutta; but sought an intermediate refuge for three 
months at IJlubaria, sixteen miles below it, withm 
gunshot of his ships, and again protected by creeks 
or channels on the inland. After a scolding from 
the Viceroy, he obtained a contemptuous permission 

^ Agreement dated 8th Jnne, Jane, prmted in Hedges’ Diary, 

1687, and counterpart dated 9th ii. 70 


CM 
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im 7 to stay whore ho was or to re-sottle m High town.' 
Bat to re sottlo at Etigh town was to put tnmRfllf 
again nndor tho paw of the panther , whilo to stay 
on at Uiabana was to oat hunself off from tho 
inland trndo So in Soptombor 1687, Oharnoob 
crept farther up tho nvor, and anchored for the 
second tnno in tho pool which now forms the port 
of Onlonttn 

pu 1687 Horo ho ogam opened ‘ negooiations ’ for leave 
to bmld a faotoiy, and meanwhile hotted the 
remnant of his troops on tho high eastern bank. 
For a year ho laboured at the double task of 
buying a permit from the Viooroy, and erecting a 

1687-8 factory in onbcipation of it Oharnook had now 
spent thirty four hard years m Bengal, and was an 
old man as the ago of Englishmen then reckoned 
m India. But the rugged veteran seems to have 
been qmte unconscious that he was doing any 
thmg heroic His Honourable Masters, mdeed, so 
far from thanlong bun, marvelled at the ‘ m- 
sonsiblo patience ’ and ‘ sheepish ’ submission 
of their Bengal servants.’ As for Cbamook’s 
magnificent defence of Hifih, ‘ it was not your wit 


' Farwmna from tha K«vab 
Sbftiitft TTKan, dAtod Dacca 
J uly 1687 14 begini tho»i 

Oonildar YotimlliB vhAt mumer 
of EtHI bu been enaeted by yon, 
and tboee raah mAde vtth 

the Eing*! forcai and vitb myaal^ 
and fired 8,000 Oanon Sbott, and 
plundered took pnxee the 
Bhippee of Uoccr*, end Afflicted 
Godipeople. Ifthematterehonld 
folly in erery pcrtieglAr be mad# 


k mmu to the King [AnzAngxeb], 
the Ofienee In noe wiee wonld 1 m 
fi ir g l Ten — but in tged and 
nierdJbl Tieeroy ^rill not exaet 
pnniahment. THb ia the tort of 
doenzneid whleh hlito* 

rum have hitherto wTUd 
treatiea I Hedge** Dury fl. 
70,71. 

* Lettara from the Ooert of 
D U e otor * dated IS Angnat, 16B5 
and IS December 1687 
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or contrivance, but God Almighty’s good Provi- 
dence which hath always graciously superintended 
the affairs of this Company,’ to which he owed his 
dehverance. Their grand plan of campaign, with 
SIX companies of infantry against the Mughal 
Empiie, had miscarried, and Ghamock must bear 
the blame. ^ If you had immediately according to 
the King our Sovereign’s orders and our own, 
proceeded directly for Chittagong, while our forces 
were strong and vigorous, the Mogul! would have 
consented to our holding and keeping that place in 
amity with him ’ ^ 

As a matter of fact, it was due to accidental 
causes that the Enghsh were not swept off the 
face of Bengal. The Emperor engrossed by his 
gieat wars in Southern India scarcely deigned to 
notice the petty tumult on the Hiigli, except by 
calling for a map ^ of that scarcely known region. 

The Yiceioy of Bengal, then in his eighty-fifth 
lunar year, had betaken himself to the round of 
devotions amid which a pious Musalman pre- 
pares for death,® and thought he had sufficiently 
pumshed the traders by driving them out of their 
miserable refuge at Hijili. 

Chamock thus got a respite of a year. He had 
tried four places on the river: Hiigh town, 100 
miles from the sea and beyond the protection of 
his ships : Hlubaria, hterally ‘ the Abode of Owls,’ 

* Letter of the Court of June, 1687. Hedges' Diary, ii. 
Directors, dated 27th August, 63, 64 

1687 s He retired from the Viceroy- 

“ Letter from the Patna alty of Bengal m 1689, and died 
Factory to Six John Child, 26th in 1694, m his 93rd lunax yea*. 


1687-8 
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I687-S atont half way down, whoro there was no trade 
the fever creeks of Hjj3i near its month, and, 
twice over, the long pool at Sntanati and its high 
eastern hank protected by swamps to landwa^ 
With infimto labour and endurance of misery 
through the hot weather and drenching rams of 
1088, he there throw up a rough shelter for his 
aguo-stnoken followers and began some poor 
B#i)t. less defensive works To him arrived on September 20, 
1688, Captam Heath with another reproachful 
despatch from the Direotors, and orders to put the 
whole survivors on board ship and to sa3 for the 
conquest of Chittagong 

Ohamook pleaded hard for his nsmg settle- 
ment The despatch grndgmgly allowed that if 
ho had already fortified some smtable place, their 
servants might stay there, ‘ smee we can t now 
help it ’ * With the aid of this argument Char 
nook managed to avert the catastrophe for some 
weeks But Heath, a ‘ oapnoious and futile 
feather bramed ’ ' sea-captain, had not the eye of 
gemns with whioh Oharnook, and Olive after him, 
discerned the strength of the high eastern bank of 
the Calcutta pool, alike for oommeroe and for war 
tor less On the 8th November, 1688, after much wrangling 
and several sudden changes of mmd, the im 
petuouB sailor ordered Ohamook and the rest of 
the Company's servants on board, leaving the 

• LetteolOooitof IHieotaito HedgM Duirif fl. 78. The cm 
tha PitaiaBil and Ommafl of Pori tanpoiiij doomnatilj £br Haali • 

St Gaorgi, ditad London, 2Stli oii«dltion and Ua raaoha than 
Jannaij ISSa (nHow pp. 77-87 

• Sir Hanrj Tola a TTOrdi 
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inland factors, and even our agents ^ at tlie 1688-9 
Viceroy’s Couit, to imprisonment in uons. 

He had but a hazy notion whither he was 
going. His Honourable Masters distinctly told 
him to capture Chittagong. But their despatch ^ 
from London shows that they fancied he would 
find that place somewhere * up the great Ganges ’ ! 

As a matter of fact it lay on a httle river far to 
the east on the wild hontier between Bengal and 
Aiakan, and, although once an emporium of sea- 
board commerce, was cut ofi from the inland 
Gangetic trade. Heath began his adventmres by 
sacking and burmng Balasor,® a short distance 
south of the Hdgh estuary, but failed to biing off 
the Company’s factors, who were ‘bound with 
fetters ’ ^ for his misdeeds. After again abandon- 
mg an envoy at the local governor’s Court, he 
sailed for Chittagong with a miscellaneous flotilla 
of some fifteen vessels, large and small, and about 
300 soldiers, of whom over 160 were half-castes or 
‘ Portuguese.’ But on his arrival at Chittagong ® 


1 Messrs. Eyre and Braddyll. 

^ Printed m Hedges’ Dmry, ii. 
78 I suggest that the mistake 
of the Directors arose from the 
circumstance thattheir geography, 
derived by slow filtration firom 
the Portuguese, -was a century old 
The Portuguese, circ. 1680, had 
found the two chief seaports of 
Bengal at Sdtg&on (just above the 
later Hugh town) which com- 
manded the Gangetic trade, and 
at Chittagong, the emporium of 
the Burmese and sea-board com- 


merce The Sdtg&on creek had 
silted up before the Enghsh 
arrived at Hfigh, and Chittagong, 
after beoommg a pirate nest of 
the Portuguese and Arakanese, 
had lost the remnants of its 
mercantile importance under the 
land-lovmg Mughals. 

® 28th November to 4th De- 
cember, 1688 

* Minute by the Bengal Council 
at Madras, 22 March, 1689 

* About the 18th of January, 
1689. 
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iMS-o he fonnd the place defended by ten thonsand men, 
and after a month of djstraoted connoils of war, 
hollow negotiations with the native governor, and 
vam offers of servioe to the Tling of Arsban, he 
once more abandoned an nnfortunate English envoy, 
and gave np the enterprise TTis crowded human 
cargoes had been dying of scurvy, and on 17th Feb- 
i-iosp nmiy^ 1689 he resolved to seek refuge for his 
vagrant fleet at Madras , givmg, in his own words, 
‘ orders for every ship to make the best of her way ' ‘ 
At Madras Ohamock ate his heart out for 
fifteen weary months The eipenment of making 
Bengal an independent presidency in 1681 had, 
after a miserable eipenenoe, been abandoned m 
1084, and the Hiigli Counafl replaced under 
Madras Oharnock was therefore m the position 
of a subordinate agent who, having lost ell the 
property entrusted to him, fled with his whole 
estabhshment for refuge to the head settlement 
But the mdefatigable Nestor set to work to 
patch np the rum which Heath and his Honour 
able Masters had wrought m Bengal Aurangzeb 
did not take the distant souffles with traders too 
sanoaslj’ Indeed dunng &e TB 17 antumn of 
1687, when Ohamock stole back with his remnant 
from Hijih to Oalcutta, the superior Council of 

• Cuptoln w tm.n, Bsathi jniiM no of ih* E]n#ili 

Short Aoocmtl to the Prtwdont mi riUioojb ho roloto. >1 oomo 
•nd Oonnon •! Fort Bt Q^Jlgo, UngOl onr ooptoro of • pUgrto 

ditod IS Angort, isea oUj 1= 1*“®- 1“ Book XL to 

■ Bwn Uormtthinrt Elplilo- itorotr to tlio w«r to ototo 

rtono far hi* fall «nd enrafol oo- th*lKh*a Khun the contomiK^ 
eorml of lhf .0 C158S-16S0) tditadui, • tthti no ooOoo cl U- 
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Madras was celebrating tbe Emperor’s conquest of i689-9o 
Golconda by salvoes of cannon. 

Wben, bowever, Sir John Cbild threatened to 
withdraw our trade from Surat, and began to cut 
ofi Mughal ships and to endanger the route to 
Mecca, the piety not less than the fiscal interests 
of Aurangzeb diew his attention to the Company’s 
proceedmgs. The local officers of his Majesty 
sufficiently punished its audacity, drove its 
servants out of Bengal, seized its factories at 
Surat, Masuhpatam and Yizagapatam, threw many 
of its agents mto irons, and attacked Bombay with 
the Siddi fleet. But although insignificant on land, 
the Enghsh were formidable at sea, and the ocean 
path of pilgrimage must not be troubled. In 
December 1689 Sir John Child, havmg sought aid 
from the Eiench and Dutch in vain,^ lecognised 
the hopelessness of the struggle, and solicited 
peace,® which the Emperor granted, although on 
hard terms. 

His Majesty’s farman of the 27th February, Feb i69o 
1690 sets forth that ‘ aU the Enghsh having made 
a most humble submissive petition that the ill 
crimes they have done may be pardoned,’ and 
promised to pay a fine of Es 160,000 (say 17,000Z.), 
to restore all plundered goods, ‘ and behave them- 
selves for the future no more in such a shameful 
manner,’ the Emperor accepts their submission 
and grants them a new hcense for trade, on con- 
dition that ‘ Mr. Child, who did the disgrace, be 

* Bruce's Annals, u. 604 don and Novarro to the Impenal 

® He dcspatcbed Messrs Well- camp Idem, n 637. 
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1600 tumod out and oxpoUcd.” Bat by this tune 
Sir John Child was boyond expulsion or disgrace 
Ho had died at Bombay in the midst of his 
troubles, on the 4th of February, 1690 ' 

A copy * of the general pardon was m due time 
forwarded to the Viceroy of Bengal, who sent a 
permit to the Enghsh to return from Madras 
Ohomook perceived, however, that no general 
pardon would cover the partionlar Bengal gnev 
anoe, and ho refused to return till he obtamed a 
speoiflo promise from the Viceroy that we should 
have a free trade, unhampered by local eiaotions, 
in return for the old payment of Es. 3,000 a year 
The pohte Persian* who had suoceeded to the 
government of that province, was glad to be able 
to mark the first year of his rule by settmg free ‘ 
the Enghsh factors whom Heath had abandoned 
to captivity and chams Havmg received his 
Highness' guarantee Ohamook and his refugees 
at Madras made their way through the monsoon 
tempests of 1690 to the Hdgh nver 
Anj. 1090 At length on Sunday, August 24, 1690, at noon, 
the weather beaten band anchored, for the third 
time, in the long pool of Calcutta. With a poor 


1 u glTcn \fj 
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qfBmgali Uidcntie*!. MTing one 
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AnMa2*,lL689 &40. 

• Hedge# IHarf IW* 
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of Bengal^ p. 905. 0*leotU Bd. 
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guard of thirty solcliers all told, they scrambled isoo 
up the steep mud bank which was thenceforward, 
without a bleak, to grow into the British capital of 
India. They ‘found the place in a deplorable 
condition, nolshing being left for our present accom- 
modation, and the ram falling day and night.^ 

If Chamock had thought of his own ease he would 
have sailed on to Hhgh town, and settled there 
under the piotection of the new and friendly 
Yiceroy. This great officer kept his promise, and 
issued orders explicitly exempting the Enghsh 
trade from customs duties, on the old payment 
of Es. 3,000 a year.^ Chamock’s own fellow- 
servants, huddled together on the malarious nver 
bank, almost mutimed for a return to their houses 
and gardens in Hiigli town. But the old man 
knew that the Company’s goods could never be safe 
so far beyond the guns of its sea-going ships. He 
had had enough of ‘fenceless factories,’ and he 
resolved to create for his masters a stronghold 
which should be a surer guarantee than any 
Carman, even if he perashed m the attempt. He 
perished: but not until, by two more years of 
endurance, he had founded Calcutta. 

They were two miserable years. The bmldmgs i690-i 
winch he set up with so much labour and peril in 
1688 had been burned. Three mined earth hovels 
alone remamed on the high nver bank, and the 


^ Diary and Consultation Book the final one dated 10th Febru- 
of the Bengal Connoil, dated ary, 1691. App VIII and IX to 
August 24, 1690 Stewart’s History of Bengal. 

“ Two parwanas of 1690-91, 
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w»-i WTotohcd band bad to bvo ‘in boats ’ dnnng the 
most nnheaJthjr season of the year ' Throngh the 
pildess monsoon months of 1600 Ohamooh 
struggled on, orcohng suoh shelter as he could 
* 'With mud 'W’qIIb and thatched till ive cnu get 
ground whereon to build a factory” In the 
scorching summer of 1691, we stilf find him and 
his desponding followers dwellmg m ‘ only tents, 
hntts and boats ” It is no wonder that the 
weaher brethren conboned to clamour for their 
‘ profitable easy old habitations ’ m Hilgh town. 
Nor IS it surprising that Chamoob sent home ‘ an 
incomplete cargo ’ that year , for which the aupenor 
Council, amid the comfort and plenty of Ifadras, 
soundly rated him. 

lesi-s Yet Oolontta grew Its deep pool sttraoted 
the trade from the Pnioh and Nrenoh settlements 
higher up the nvar, and the Indian merohants and 
Arm enians began to flock to a place where they 
felt safe But the fever haunted swamps which 
stretched behmd the nveor bank exacted a temUe 
pnoe for its prosperity ‘Death overshadowed 
every hving soul ‘ ‘ Ihe name of Calcutta "was 
identified by our manners ■with Golgotha — the 
place of skulls Witlim a decade after Chamook 
finally landed on the deserted nver bank m 1690, 
it had become a busy mart with 1,200 English 
inhabitants, of whom 480 were bnned between 

> Engil snh H»anutoai»OotirtDfIHrKton, 

AnM>t_ IfUM. S^th 1091r 

SSBI AnpBt. less. < 

» Tb* Pi*«id*nt tni Oonncfl of 
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the months of August and January in one yearJ 
The miseries of the fever-stricken hand throughout 
1690 and 1691 are not to be told in words. 

By the middle of 1692 they had made firm i692 
their footing Indeed the official records complam 
that Chamock secured a larger investment m that 
year than he had funds to pay for. The battle 
was won, but Chamock was not to reap the victory. 

His last months were embitteied by a subordinate ^ 
who taunted him with the new Bast India Com- 
pany about to be formed in England, and of which 
he and not Chamock would be the chief in Bengal.® 

A terror of getting enmeshed in the distant law- 
court of Madias paralysed his action and haunted 
his bedimmed brain. The shadows of the coming 
mght settled heavily on the worn-out man. He 
grew moody and savage. The government shpped 
from him into unworthy hands His closmg days 
were unlovely and unloved. On January 10th, Jan i69i 
1693 they buried him m a gnm enclosure, destmed 
in the next century to become the site of the Old 
Cathedral of Calcutta 

What httle the Enghsh world knew of him i698 
was for long made up of stories of his last morose 
days, told by interlopers * who hated him, and by 
a jealous superior ® and a commonplace successor 

1 Hamilton’s East Indies, u. jfinished letter, circ October 1698. 

7, 8 Hedges’ Dia/ry, u 92 

' Mr BraddyU, whom Heath * eg. Hamilton’s Neu) Ac- 
abandoned to captivity, and who cou/nt of the East Indies 
naturally looked on Chamock as ® Ehhu Tale, President of the 
an accomphce in the act of Conncil at Madras The Madras 
desertion. Conncil refused to sign Tale’s 

® Sir John Goldsborough’s un- carpmg despatches, and Tale was 
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1603 Tvho did not m tho least discern what he had 
nchiovod. Even Orme, a usually careful historian, 
misled by tho Old Stylo date on Ohomock’s tomb, 
gives a wrong year for his death — an orror followed 
by all wntoTB during two contones * Ohamook 
stands forth in tho mannsonpt records as a block 
of rough hown Bntish manhoods Not a beaufaful 
person for tho founders of England’s greatness in 
tho East wore not such as wear soft raiment and 
dwell m kings’ houses but a man who had a 
groat and hard task to do and who did it — did it 
with small thought of self, and with a courage 
which no danger could daunt nor any diffloulfaes 
turn aside It was his lot to found, unthanked, 

a capital He rests under his tnn&>stained 

mausoleum — a weaned enie 'who after long travel 
m a strange country hath returned to his eternal 
homo.** Perhaps his truest epitaph is a ohanoe 

eantcmphunulj nbokod bj the Ifima Joh 

Court of Director latter to Oarob Efn Anglorum—Hiem 

Mftdrae, 8rd Jenuery ITOl. Praefr^ii cenjus eiarUnma— 

* TOl pointed oat b 7 Sir Henry Qvm oin»i 19 dia Fahtutm 
Tale. Hedgee^ Diary toL U. AJ? 1890-97 
p. 88 (Ed. 1888) An enjoining teUrt reoordi in 

’ TZi# whole mae paihaHa wards the deeih of id* 

tbui I D OAf lobtu OXantodt ymmgett deo^itar (aged H), who 
Arm{fftr—‘Ajtyhu at nup. tn hoo married Jo n at h a n White, of the 
— B#yno BmfaJenH diffninim. Bangal OocnoIL 8vts panem- 
Anglormm — Affent wto rt s U i a hM par Ohrishtma Lactor — Fel jtiia 
tuaa axuvisa—tnh hoc wutrmora aa fandn* «< naatm d^fia^ 
(?«po«a W-wi ape heaUia Zhtram aasua mtMna aortam- 
Ttameiionia ad—OknsHJndt. Qai par aJapaa tet «««« 
ou aioenfam ohdormAratKt-Qoa m^-OaXpamprwa. AaoaaWi 
poAvaam « rolo non — aue pane- Paraniia—Bt Imat **jw 
ffrtnaiv aaaai dtm—Baxferaua aai eianM aUbU-^n dolorepariaa 
dowawm auaa atamiiMiia daamo fiUoa* 
die d’anuari* 1893— 
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line in a despatcli from tlie Directors a year after his 
aeath— ‘ always a faithfull Man to the Company.’ 

The grand plan of campaign which the 
Directors had projected in 1686, and which ended 
with the humble submission of their Surat Council 
to Aurangzeb in 1690,^ left behind four permanent 
results. The first was a settled conviction that a 
land-war agamst the Mughal Empire lay beyond 
their strength. The second was the knowledge that, 
as Sir Josia Child foretold,^ our sea-power could in 
the end secure terms for us, by blockading the 
customs-ports and threatening the pilgrim route to 
Mecca. In the third place the Company made up 
its mind, once and for all, that it could no longer 
trust to ‘ fenceless factories ’ either within the 
Empire or outside it. The fourth result of the war 
was Calcutta — a result due to the stubborn resolu- 
tion of Job Chamock — and acqmesced in by the 
Directors ‘ smce we can’t now help it.’ Charnock 
thus stands out not only as the founder of the 
British capital in India, hut as the type of the 


OhamocyB inBonption "was 
probably wntten by ‘the mer- 
chant parson ’ Evans , one of 
his fellow-refugees to Madras. 
Chaplain Evans returned to 
England with a great fortune 
(ciTc 1698), became Bishop of 
Bangor, was preferred to the 
Bishopric of Meath, quarrelled 
violently with Dean Swift, and 
died m 1724 A. fine epitaph m 
Dubhn commemorates 1 m virtues 
and twenty years of apostohc 
labour m India 1 .The Directors’ 
more realistic sumnung up of 


Charnock as ‘ always a faithful 
Man to the Company ’ occurs m 
their letter to the Madras Coxmoil, 
dated 3rd January, 1694. 

^ Ante, p 266 

^ The Directors mdeed ex- 
aggerated the effects of the stop- 
page of trade by the war when 
they supposed that it ‘caused 
msurrections and an umversal 
lamentation and cry’ of ‘Peace 
with the Engheh or We must 
all starve’ Court Letter to the 
Bengal Council, dated 27th 
August, 1688. 
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JfiW now policy that farmans must be upheld by force, 
and that a fort la hotter than on ambassador 
That pohoy was developed, however, mto its 
final form by a loss mggod mtelhgenoe than his 
Sir Josia Ohild discerned that if the Company were 
to abandon the jRoo dootnno of peaceful trafflo for 
armed trade, it most supplemont the profits of 
commerce by taxation m its settlements He had 
to face an opposition which vehemently, and quite 
truly, asserted that stone walls did not pay Yet, 
amid the growing anarchy in India, forts had 
become a necessity of trade, and he resolved that 
they should also defray their expenses He im 
pressed on the Company that the new demands 
made on it for self defence could only be met by a 
temtonal revenue, and that its old system must be 
ro-fotmed upon the Dntoh model 
^*i»o From 1684 onwards, we accordingly find m the 
records a new bom admiration for the ‘ wisdom of 
the Hollanders in oombimng taxation with trade ^ 
16 SB In 1686 the Court of Directors wish to render ‘ the 
English nation as formidable as the Dutch or any 
other Europe nation are, or ever were, m India , * 
and they dwell on the * political skill of makin g all 
fortified places repay their full charge and expenses ’ 
from land revenues, as the natives ‘ do hve easier 
under our government than under any gove rn m e nt 
in Ama ’ • We have seen a representative munioi 
pahty set up, at Madras, under Sir Josia Childs 
orders, to faoflitate the levying of taxation. In 

» UB. Lottar Book, No. 7 p. * PP- 81 j4 

380, 6th M»wh, 1684. “d Seth Angoft, 1666. 
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1687 the Directors look ‘in a most especiall les? 
manner ’ to the Madras Council to ‘ estabhsh such 
a Pohtie of civill and military power, and create 
and secure such a large Eevenue as may bee the 
foundation of a large, well-grounded, sure English 
Dominion In India Eor All Time To Come.’^ 

Yet they add, ‘ we would have you do no wrong 
or violence to any in amity with us . . . Just 
AND Stout is the motto we hope to deserve and less 
wear ’ ^ 

The final declaration of this pohcy took place less 
in the following year — a declaration usually mis- 
represented as an abrupt departure from peaceful 
trade to territorial aggrandisement, but which we 
now see to have been gradually forced upon the 
Company from 1684 onwards by necessities similar 
to those which compelled Am’angzeb, m 1683, to 
quit for ever his magnificent capital, and to head 
the array of the Mughal Empne. ‘ The increase 
of our revenue is no less the subject of our caie, and 
must always be yours, as much as our tiade,’ the 
Court of Directors wrote to the Bombay Council in 
1689 ‘ ’Tis that must maintain our force, when 

twenty accidents may interrupt our trade. ’Tis that 
must make us a nation in India. Without that, we 
aie but as a great number of Interlopers, muted 
by His Majesty’s Eoyal Charter, fit only to trade 
where no body of power thinks it then interest to 
prevent us. And upon this account it is that the 
wise Dutch, m all their general advices which we 

* Letter to Fort St George, * Idem, dated 27 August, 1688 
dated 12 December, 1687. 

VOL. n. S 
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iroo havo scon, -ivnto ton paragraphs oonconung their 
govominont, thoir civil and nuhtary pohoy, warfare, 
and the inoroase of their revenue for one para 
graph they Tmto conooming trade And the last, 
VIZ rovonno, is the sonl and life of all the rest 
Without that they could not subsist, notwithstand 
mg they have the Spice Islands, Japan and most 
of the Pepper Trade entirely to themselves ’ ' 

Thus after nearly a century of stubborn ad 
horenco to its own methods, the Company found 
itself compelled to abandon them for a system 
which it had always viewed with aversion. The 
change resulted from no increased liking for the 
Dutch It was forced upon the Enghsh by the 
same tram of events which turned Aurangzeb mto 
a wandonng soldier for the last twenty four years 
of his life, with no Court save his camp, and which 
on his death broke up the Mughal Empire, 

1 Dcil»lch of tb* Court of m Id** reilSing ot BomlaLy doted 
recton to Our Genfinll of 11 Beptocibor 16S9 I^ittor Book, 

mod our Proildaiit iind Ccunclll of No. 9 Indi* OlBw UfiS. 
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CHAPTEE VIII 

THE COMPANY AND PABLIAMENT 
1688-1698 

There had thus grown up within the realm a body 
standing apart from the nation, yet wieldmg in 
India the national powers of coining money, levy- 
ing taxes, buildmg forts, mamtaimng troops, and 
making war or peace. That such a body should 
contmue exempt horn Parhamentary control must 
depend either on the absence of public envy, or 
on the popularity of the Sovereign by whose pre- 
rogative it was maintained. Under Chailes I the 
profits of the India trade had proved too uncertain 
to excite the jealousy of the Commons: under 
Charles II. the royal authority sufficed to protect it 
from then interference. But the kingly pieioga- 
tive received its death-wound during James II.’s 
assault on the hberties of his people, and the 
Bevolution brought the Company face to face with 
Parliament. 

In the last chapter we had to advance some 
years beyond the Enghsh epoch of 1688 in order to 
carry the narrative of the Indian settlements to a 
point of natural pause. In the present chapter, 
if we are cleaily to understand how and why 
Paihament intervened, we must glance back at 

8 2 


1688 
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certain homo nspoots of tho Company onder tho 
Ecstomtion 

Tho continmty of capital and permanent umon 
1CS7 of interests mitiatod under Cromwell’s charter of 
1067,' Boenrod steady rotums nnhnown m the days 
of Partionlar Voyages and snccossive Joint Stoats, 
But Charles L’s cabals and Courten’s Assooiation 
wore still fresh m men’s minds, nor did the City at 
first fool sure that Charles IL would keep faith with 
tho Company Several years elapsed, moreover, 
before tho profits of tho new corporation began to 
i66icomoin" InlOOlits stock stood at 6 to 8 per cent 
discount,’ and about 1066 during tho Dutch war 
tho lOOf share only fetched 701* But the appraise- 
ment of assets, provided for at the end of the seven 
years from tho subsonption of 1067, disolosed then 
notual valuo at one-third more than the onginal 
1660 outlay,* and m 1609 the market pnoe of lOOZ. stock 
was 1801 * A Bimflar appraisement, after the first 
soptenmal one, was to be made every three years ’ 
Those penodioal audits mark a new departure 
from the method of secret book keeping followed by 


’ AnU, pp. 155-187 

• JIB. Letter Boot No 8, p. 
120, JIawh 166a. The Letter 
TWiVa hare quoted are preetrred 
In the IndU Office Archives 

* MB. Letter Book. No. 9, 


nnpe^ed. 

* Th* Eati India Trada « 
Moet profitable Trade to 
Ktngdowi, 1677 ^ 17 Indie 
Office Feinphlet*. 

* Iderri, p. 17 According to 
klMpherecD, p. 126, the flgoree 


wtood time Ohmpenj^c groer 
tneU. Gdl.441{. Iti debti et 
liSfBCni end It* net eaects *t 
49S.684Z. to re pr e ea nt the original 
nhaBnptlon of 869,8911. The 
nT4 g4Timl membsi were ofCored 
leare to ^ritbdrav thcff eapetal. 
but no one did eo. 

• MB. Letter Book, No. 4, P- 
277 

’ Uercurtne PotiUetu, October 
22 29 1657 
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the Company down to Cromwell’s charter of 1657. 
They were originally designed to allow members to 
withdraw then’ capital at its real value, but they 
also enabled outsiders to judge of the profits of the 
busmess, and acted as an advertisement. They 
formed the forerunners of the pubhshed accounts 
upon which the modem system of joint stock rests, 
and rendered the shares a marketable security on 
the basis of ascertained returns. The East India 
Company thus anticipated one of the most substan- 
tial benefits now enjoyed by coi'porations under the 
Pubhc Compames’ Acts. It was the first English 
coi’poration which combmed the modem advantages 
of a continuous jomt stock and a penodical audit 
of a semi- public character, with a monopoly in- 
herited from mediaeval commerce. It thus became 
the favourite investment under the Eestoration, 
and its stock sprang up to unprecedented rates 

In 1677 the price of 100^. stock had risen to i677 
246?.,^ and in 1681 to 280Z.^ In Januaay 1682, 1682 
besides a dividend of fifty per cent., a bonus of 
one hundred per cent, was credited to the share- 
holders,® who practically received back their whole 

^ The East l7id/ia T'>ade a most of the Beport of the Parhamentary 
profitable Trade to the K%ngd^m, Commission are ‘That at a gene- 
1677, p. 17 lal court, November 2, 1681, a call 

“ A Treaiisewheievms demon- was made for the residue of the 
strated that the East India Trade adventurers’ subscriptions at 100 
IS the most national of all Foreign per cent at two equal payments ’ 
Trades, by ^iXonarpis (sometimes [It will be remembered that only 
identified as Sir Josia Child), one-half the subscribed capital 
1681, p 11. was called up m 1658] ‘That, 

^ Chandler’s History and Pi o- January 18, 1681, the said call 
ceedvngsoftheHouse of Commons, was reioked and a dividend of 
lii. pp. 85, 86, ed. 1742, The words 160 per cent, was ordered, viz., 
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capital of 800,801f Bubscnbed m 1068, and yet 
retained a share worth more than double their 
original subscription Evelyn mentions that m 
Decoinbor 1682, ho sold for 7601 to the Boyal 
Society his India stock purchased for 2601 m 
1057, being a gam of two hundred per cent' 
The high water mark was reached in 1083 when 
1001 of stock sold for 8001 , and even changed 
hands at 5001 * 

Tho tmnaaotions of the Company were on a 
scale that seemed to justify those rat^ In 1076 
its exports amounted to 480,0001 , which brought 
back Eastern prodneo exceeding 800,0001. m value, 
besides tho ‘licensed’ pnvate trade of its ship- 
owners, servants, and others, reckoned as high as 
150,0001 of exports and 800,0001 of imports , or a 
total return of, say, 1,160,0001 for 680,0001 sent 
out* In 1084 no less than 1,800,0001 worth of 
produce was said to have been disposed of at three 
of its recent sales, and the Company was accused 
of devouring ‘ above half the trade of the nation ’ ‘ 
The dividends paid during the twenty four years 
from its reconstruction m 1667 to 1891 aggregated 


100 per cant, to atrablB thairrttxi, 

and CO per oent. in money 
^ Evolyn i Jhsvf Doeanber 
18, 1668. 

» M EUlory of Ocm- 

arre* iL 064. 

» A TtmUm eoncemxnff As 
Ba$i India TraeU hstng a moti 
projllablt Trad* for th*K*ngdo»^ 
16eO,reprfiitedl0M,pp.7 a The 
exset flgnrai ore Company • 


parts, 820,0001. In bnllkD, sod 
110,0002. in menhsndlu im 
ports, 680,0002. Ucen«d «x 
parts 00,0002. to 100,0002. in tral 
lum 40,0002. to 60^)002. in goods 
biqwrts, afl0,0002. to 8004X)02. 

* According to PoDcifan end 
Sir George Trcby in the Bsndys 
cose. Howell s Statt TnaU i. 
481 404. 
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840J per cent ^ of the subscribed capital, or nearly 
26 per cent, per annum. The profits during 
the nine years froUi 1676 to 1685 amounted to 
963,639Z.^ These profits were made, however, not 
by tradmg on the original subscription alone, but 
with the help of borrowed capital which the Company 
raised at low rates. In 1681 it employed in this 
way 560,000L on which it had reduced the interest 
from SIX to three per cent, without causing the 
lenders to call back their money 

Such were the gains of a continuous Indian 
trade conducted on the Boe doctrine of peaceful 
traffic. But in 1683 the growing disorders in India 
compelled Aurangzeb to take the field in person. 
For the Company, it ceased thenceforward to be a 
question of a few forts outside the limits of the 
Imperial protection, as at Madras and Bombay, 
and became one of self-defence alike withm the 
provinces of the Empire and beyond them. The 
garrison charges ate into the profits of the trade, 
and the war with the Mughal authorities was said 
to have cost the Company 400,000L in cash besides 
the loss of a miUion to the shareholders and the 
Crown from the interruption of the trade.^ Nor did 
Sir Josia Child’s scheme for defraymg the outlay 

^ Eeport of the Paxliamentary ® Idem, h 667. 

Co mmi ttee, Juno 13, 1693 ^ A Bmef Account of tJie Great 

Chandler’s Hxstory and Proceedr- Oppressions and Injuries which 
ings of the House of Commons, the Managers of the East India 
vol m p 86 The percentage is Company have acted on the Lives, 
calculated on 869,891?. actually Liberties and Estates of their 
paid up m 1667-8 fcllow-subjects [no date] Bod- 

^ Anderson’s History of Com- leian Library pamphlets Fol 6, 
merce,-a 674. 658 (24). 


1676 to 
1685 


16S3 
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on dofcDCO by moans of a tomfconal rovenno bear 
iramodiato friut Pobtaoal causes at borne eon 
tributod to sbabo the Company’s credit, and m 
spite of lugh dividends being still dcoJared (without 
oarofnl onloulntion,' if not out of capital) the market 
valno of tho Company’s stock declined The lOOZ. 
share whioh was said to have fetched BOOL m 1088 
icr only sold for 1001 m 1002. 

Meanwhile tho Company’sprofitshadawalened 
the joalonsy of the outside oommeroial world. 
That a body of monopohsts should bo able to 
return their whole capital to the shareholders m 
1082, and that their stock should still sell at 860 
to 600 per cent m the following year, seemed a 
fraud upon the nation. Hnndr^ of private 
ices merchants had been mined by the Plague of 1066 
and the Great Fire of 1666, but the Company 
passed through these oalamities almost unsoathed. 
When dnven out of London by the pestilenoe, the 
Directors held their meotingB at pleasant country 
houses,’ while a oonrageons sub^soniniittee of five 
earned on the Company’s busmess m town, and 
tilt®® miiioiitiia'i*' vffliravii. Tihsi ■'swsaiasA. siem. 
handsomely rewarded for them nsks" Nor were 

> Eeport of tHo Piipllam»ntar 7 • lim, pp. ISo, 85. Slioliull* 
OonnnlHM, ttpra, 18th Jan*, Offlm rooorii nniooilj tiift# 
ths pUgno from tha floM 

• Aj 5 t Mr Pater VanSepott « poinl of tIott tho lojrd horhif 
nt aupton: hU lodp moolrod to moolfeot hli 
rocoWng o promt of 201 -rahu dliplMmro •*tln«t tho loM 
lor tho trrmhlo to which oho toot* of onr ihifiil pnmijn^ 
TO tlra pot MS. Oonri latim bjr Tfittfo* thorn with ti* 
Book. Ko. as pp. 20 aOc Slo, Plosno of PootSopoo. IfaLottor 
Cl^o. No 8, p. <98, to. 
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they less fortunate in the G-reat Fire of 1666, 1669 
as, to use their own words, ^ in this sad calanuty 
God was pleased to be very favourable to the Com- 
pany’s interest, having preserved most of our goods, 
exceptmg some saltpetre, and our Pepper at the 
Exchange cellar.’ ^ 

During the first part of Charles EE.’s reign, his 
support and the interest of his brother the Duke 
of York in the African trade,^ stemmed the rising 
opposition to the Company’s monopoly. The 
Company itself also reoogmsed the necessity of 
hroademng its basis. A demand arose within its 
own body for a return to the Eegulated system 
under which individual members or groups might 
send out ventures on their separate account. This 
would have amounted to the subversion of its new 
constitution framed under Cromwell’s charter and 
contmued under that of Charles 11. But the 
governing body eased ofi the opposition by timely 
concessions. It granted hberty to aU Enghsh 
subjects below the age of forty to take up their 
abode in its Indian settlements, and to trade prac- 
tically with the whole world, so long as they 
reframed from the prohibited commodities to and 
from Europe ® It allowed its time-expired servants 
to remam in India, which meant to contmue the 
private business which they had estabhshed for 
themselves while in its employ — a privilege which 

1 MS Letter Book, No 4, p. 89. 181, 6th March, 1676, for Bombay. 

2 p 197 MS Letter Book, No 8,p 98,20th 

® MS Letter Book, No. 6, p Fehrmry, 1662, for Madras, &o. 
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its dismissed ofEciiJs also assumed.' It alloTved 
its captains and soomou a fair alloivaiice of per 
Bonal freight , and as pnbho opmion pressed more 
heavil} , it authorised a system of Permission Ships 
for pnvato advonturors under its hcense and 
control ’ 

These coneessions stand out in contrast to the 
Company's old inetmctions * to seize and send 
homo ' all Enghshmon not in its service They 
mark that transibon of factones into settlements 
irhioh forms a distmobve feature of its history 
ic7j under the Hestoration. In 1076 the Dnectors 
could truly affirm that ‘ for the advantage of our 
nation ’ they had given np to aU His Msjesfy’s 
subjects not only the port-to-port trade of India 
northwards of the equator, but ‘ also to any 
oonntnes southwards thereof in any commodity 
whatsoever,' provided they did not trade in the 
prohibited arboles with Europe’ This hheral 
pohey, not less than Charles’ personal support, 
explains the comparative acqmescence of the nation 
m the Company’s monopoly during the first part 
of hiB reign 

But, as the profits of the Company grew more 
dazzling, such indulgences failed to safasfy either 


> S«, wnong many aramplaa , 
thoMi d John Petit and Qaorgo 
Howcheri India OfBca MB. Be- 

coTda,0a 605a and of Hed^ 

Slmeeir, and Donglaa. Hedsea* 
Diary iL 134 . 

• OoHectwn of Pmmphloti Bo3 
IMmu Ubnrx FoL ^ 658 (84) In 
Jtinury 1089 twelTB Peniri*rfon 


Ship*, eMTymg 354 gttni, war* *t 
ML A Supplemeni, 1680, to • 
former TreatiM ooncrrwis Ck» 
East India trade. loBh Offiw 
Traeti, tqL 465. 

■ ir*r7 teltaanteOr 
Letter Boo]Lg,Ko. 4, p.881 (1B70)< 
and No. 6 pp. 181, 2“ (1675) 
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its servants abroad or the public at home. In 1676 i676 
the Madras Council protested against the ‘ imprac- 
ticable and destructive condition of registering’ 
imposed upon their private trade. ‘ Your servants 
who have gone through the heat and burden of the 
day for you (leframing from your own rich enclosures 
of the out and home trade) desne no more but the 
common and uncorrupted liberty ’ of the port-to- 
port trade in the Bast. Compulsory registration 
left them ‘ only hke those fowl we send a fishing 
with a string about their necks to make them 
disgorge as fast as they set foot ashore.’ * 

The surpnsmg meekness with which the Direc- 
tors rephed to these taunts is due to the fact that 
they difieied among themselves as to the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of a moie open trade.^ In 
1681 then disputes culminated m an attempt to 
wmd up the Company. The two able men, Thomas 
Papdlon and Sn Josia Child, who had for years 
controlled its pohoy, then arrayed their forces on 
opposite sides. Thomas Papillon^ served as a 
Director with certain breaks from 1663 to 1682,^ 
and had represented the Company in the Dutch 
negotiations. He was by conviction a free-tiader 

^ Sir William Langhom and not to be borne ■with, especially 
the Madras Council fco the Com- when our designs tend to their 
pany, July-November, 1676 MS advantage as well as oms, and 
Eeoords, 0 G 4216 this shall serve for answer to all 

® ‘We shall always be •willing the paragraphs of your letter of 
to receive advice from our sei- this land ’ MS Letter Booh, No. 
vants when it is offered m such 5 , p 492, 1677 
manner as becomes both us and ^ Bom 1628, died 1702. 
them , but expostulations and « MS. Court Boohs 
criiii.ui8(tions stud ropro&cliss Qro 
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as regards tho intomnl commorce of the realm, 
and ho rotomod a ropobhoon opmt which stitred 
him to oppose arbitrary power by means of the law 
courts and in Parliament 

Josia Ohild^ had acted as victualler to the 
Navy under tho Commonwealth, and oontmued 
his connection with tho Admiralty m official 
capaoitios after the Hestoration, his name being 
frequently coupled with that of Papillon m the State 
Papers’ He was ohosen a Direotor of the East 
'mss’ Company m 1074 and annually ro-eleoted to 
tho governing body with the exception of one year 
unto his death m 1C99 The excepbonal year was 
i8« 1070, when an intimation of the King’s displeasure 
with both Oluld and Papillon (apparently onamg 
out of a Qovemment contract) seonred then 
exclusion Prom that date Joam Child turned his 
eyes towards royal favour, and was made a baronet 
in 1078 , while Papillon grew more stoutly inde- 
ins pendent, and opposed in Parliament the bill of 
1079 for prohibitmg the importation of Irish cattle 
into England. 

A mmilsj divergence had token place among 
the other HireotoiB,’ many of whom were, like 
Papillon, Whigs elected when the glow of Restore 
tion loyalty had passed off. It was to these men 
that JoBia, as a fnend of PapiUon, owed his first elec- 
tion m 1674 , and it was from them that he found 

■ Bom leSOi tUrf less •It>hoTUab«r«in»ib«»Sa>^ 

• OaUndaf <if Btai« tar tta nke of broTtiy t ® 

Papert Domerto, 10fn-4, pp- ^ Twenty firar Ccanmfrt^ ^ 
2Sfi 4M, 614 107A pp. 60 *97 ITeioitt* of the CamroittM m 
to. Twenty four u IMrecto*. 
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himself severed six years later, not by his courtly 
leamngs alone, but by deeper diSerences as to the 
conduct of the Company’s affairs. Papillon believed 
that the demand for an open trade must bo met 
by leconstituting the Company on a broader basis ; 
Child hoped that, ivith the King’s support, the 
Company would maintain its monopoly against all 
opposition within and without. By 1680 his com- 
manding personality, great wealth, and rare talents 
for business had placed him at the head of a 
following not less powerful than that of his former 
friends 

In 1681 the opposing forces met: the strict igbi 
monopohsts, headed by Sir Josia Child, newly 
elected governor of the Company ; the reformers 
by Papillon its Deputy- G-ovemor. On November 11 
a petition to the King was brought forward by 
Child’s influence, praying for a royal proclamation 
agamst Interlopers. Papillon moved that a clause 
be inseriied, by which the Company offered, after 
three years’ notice, to wind up the Joint Stock of 
1657, and in the meantime to open to the pubhc 
a subscription-book for a new Joint Stock in 
which outsiders might freely take part.^ Child’s 
party opposed the amendment as designed ‘ to do 
us a mischief,’ and it was lost. Papillon and his 
adherents were thrown out of ofS.ce at the next 
annual election (1682) ; while Sir Josia Child ‘ for- 
sook aU his old friends that first introduced hi-m 

^ MenwirsofTIwmmPa^llon, The three years’ notice was to 
ofLondon,Merc7iant, by A P W nm horn 10th Apnl, 1682. 

Papillon, pp 80-88. Ed. 1887. 
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TOth groat difllonUy mto tho Oommittee,” and 
’.Uicd imnsolf to ‘tho groat mmiaters and chief 
aon at Court,* rvith whom his lavish presents 
nablod him to do ‘what ho pleased.” In 1688 
0 married ono of his daughters to the Marquess 
f Worcostor, oldest son of tho Dnko of Beaufort, 
oth a dowry of 60,000f* Lnttrell mentions a 
imour that another daughter, with a portion of 
u0,000f , was engaged to the Bute of Biohmond 
in 1002 , ‘ while his son, Sir Eiohsrd Child, was 
ennobled in tho following oontnry os Visoonnt 
Castlomaino and Earl of I^lnoy Ho hmisell 
had bought Wanstead Park (now ono of the great 
ploasnro grounds of London*) in 1678, the year 
hoforo ho bocamo a Director of the East India 
Company, and ho poured out his qmokly won 
wealth, reckoned at 200,0001 , ‘ m planting walnnt 
trees about his sent and making fish ponds many 
miles m oiromt ' * But neither the amassing of a 
fortune nor the spendmg of it could ongross his 
oobve nund. Sir Josia Child stands as a foremost 
figure among the eoonomio writers of the Bestora 
tion, tho champion of restnotion alike as to the rate 
of mtereat at homo and the India trade ' 

• Broi* Bmua-U upo* OU iV*- ‘ PurthMeS byllij OoTpanWo 

tmi BUU of t%4 Sait India of London, who amTejid U to 
Ompanf’i Affatn IBSO. the Eplfa* Ponst OcanmOen to 

• Jdfwu til® imbUe- In*agiir*i*a 

■ ETftlyn ■ Diafy 10 ll«reb, m a People ■ Angtai ISBfl. 

IgQg, Edirarf WiCforf e OffsUr Lcn 

liHttrdl'e BrUf rfon, part i. p. 47B 
HUtoncal Bdaiion of 8taU • Eyelyn • XWaTy 10th Jlewh, 

Jffairt, 4th October 1003, yoL 1068. ^ 

ILp.685. Ed. 1857 » wrty pampiM »ntt«D 
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Pupilloii and oihcis of his paifcy, finding they 
had no chance of ic-clection to the governing 
body, sold out their stock, and a blow struck at 
them as Exchisionisis through the law comts 
coved ftuther lesistance within the Company. In 
Eebiuar3* 1681 Sii Samuel Bainaidiston, one of icsi 
Papillon's chief fiicnds, was haled befoie Judge 
Jefireys, as being of a ‘ factious, seditious, and 
disaficclcd temper,’ was sentenced to a fine of 
10,000?., and, in default, lay m piison until 1688.^ 

In Novembei 1684 the stioke fell on Papillon him- 
self, against whom a subsei\oeut ]uiy awarded 
damages foi an outiageous sum, also of 10,000?“ 

To avoid ruin Papillon mortgaged his estates and 
fied to Utiecht Sii Josia Child, ha^^ng thus 
stneken down his opponents at home, while his 
brother marched luteilopeis in chains thiough the 
Indian bazaars, now applied the policy of Thoiough 
to the Company with a vigour worthy of Stiafford 
himself 

PapiUon’s defeat in 1681 convinced the com- losi 
mercial world that refoim could not be expected 
fiom within the Company. But Child, unhke 
Stiafford, had no Star Chamber at his back, and 
the outsiders resolved to break down the India 
monopoly by every constitutional engine which 

in 1GG5, developed, tlirongh four ^iXoTrorpir, tlio autlior of Ticor 
editions during his lifo-timo, into itso lulioreni'is demonstrated tJiat 
The New Discourse of Trade, and the East India Trade is the most 
■was frequently ro-iBsued and trans- national of all Foreign Trades, 
lated after his death in 1G99 Ho 1G81. 

nrged tho reduction of interest ’ Howell’s State Trials, vol. 
by statute, from 6 to 4 per cent i"? (1816), 1884-1371 
He has been also identified ■with " Idem, vol x. 819-872. 
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money and legal skill conld set at work. Their 
first effort took the form of a petition to the Tfing 
The Levant or Turkey Merohants, a corporation 
more ancient and for long more profitable to the 
realm than the East India Company itself, urged 
that the conntncs on both sides of the Bed Sea 
wore Bubjeot to the Ottoman Snltan, withm whoso 
doimmons they had full hberty to trade They 
therefore asked leave to send their ships to that 
sea by the moat oonvement route, namely, the 
Capo of Good Hope This pracboally mvolved a 
now enterprise for converting the old caravan 
trade with the Asiatio dependenoies of the Porto 
ISM mto a seahome commerce. In April 1682 the 
arguments, or the influence of the East India 
Company, scoured the rejection of the project 
by Majesty m Council, and the East India 
Directors boosted that the matter had been laid 
for ever at rest, as ‘ a thing m itself fnvolous and 
serving only to amuse idle and ignorant people, 
not Prmces nor Councils of State ’ ’ 

The outside merohants, now hopeless of con 
cessions from the Cfompany or of a hearing by the 
King, had recourse to the law courts. In August 
leaa 1088 Charles H. issued Letters Patent to render 
the Company’s powers still more effectual, and 
authorised it to set up Admiralty tribunals of ite 
own nominees, wherewith to confiscate the ships 
and goods of its rivals.' Nothing remamed but 
• Bmo ■ Ajmiu a. or Sir • Jia Lett«r Boci, Ho. a pp. 

A mare iMtmctiTB aceonnti Mao' 619 637 639 
ttherootL 187-®, * 1“^ O®®® Iihr«ry QnArto 

of OhArUn, 116 -lSi. 
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to deny the light of the Ciown to grant such 
authoiity, and the case of Thomas Sandys, an 
Interloper, was used to raise the whole question 
of the loyal prerogative to create a monopoly of 
the India trade. This great trial was fought out 
during more than a year ^ before the Lord Chief 
Justice Jeffreys by the ablest lawyers of the age 
— three of whom became in turn Lord Chief 
Justice of England.' Nor was theie any attempt 
to disguise the magnitude of the two interests at 
stake . on the one hand, the King’s Prerogative ; 
on the other, a commerce acknowledged to be ‘ the 
greatest that ever England knew,’ and magnified 
into ‘one quarter part of the trade of the whole 
world ’ ^ 

So brilliant a bar could scarcely refrain from a 
httle histnonic sword-play. Several of the more 
showy passes have, indeed, an air of unreahty to 
the modern cntic. But the trial will always be 
memorable in Enghsh history as a record of the 
arguments by which the leading lawyers of the 
Eestoration sought, in all seriousness, to uphold 


^ Trial began Michaelmas 
Term, 85 Car II (1688), Howell's 
State Trials, x 871 * Judgment 
delivered, Hilary Term, 1686 
%demi, X 615, 619-664 
“ Namely Holt, connsel for the 
plaintiff Company, and Sir George 
Trehy and Henry Pollexfen, coun- 
sel for the defendant Sandys The 
Attorney-General (Sir Kobert 
Sawyer), Mr Sohoitor-General 
Fmch (afterwards Earl of Not- 
tmgham), and Mr Wilhams also 

VOL U. 


argued the case at length 
* PoUexfen’s speech I have 
chiefly followed the prooeedmgs 
as given m Howell’s State Trials, 
voL X (1811), 871-664 , andm Tlio 
Argumicnt of tlie Lord Chief Jus- 
tice concerning the Great Case 
of Monopolies between the East 
India Company, Plamti-ff, and 
Thomas Sandys, Defendant, Lon- 
don, 1689 But I have also ex- 
amined the pamphlets and MSS. 
m the Bodleian Library. 

T 
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the Hoyal Prerogative of foreign trade Holt 
opened with the following propositions No sub- 
ject of England can trade with infidels, except 
by lioonse from the King, for, as Ooke said m 
Oolvin'e 0080 , infidels are ‘perpeiut tmmun,’ or 
standing enemies of the realm ' Foreign trade 
depends on compacts of the Sovereign with foreign 
prmcos, and Enghsh subjects have therefore a 
nght to foreign trade not ad libitum or without 
control, but subject to the King's restraining 
power’ The King m the exercise of his power 
hath restrained the Indian trade by granting it to 
the plaintiff Company Nor does the grant come 
within the prohibited monopohes For a mono- 
poly, by its legal definition, is a grant whereby 
persons ‘ are sought to be restrained of any 
freedom or liberty that they had before, or 
hindered m their lawful trade ’ But the defen 
dant Interloper never had any freedom of the 
India trade Moreover, Elizabeth’s charter to the 
East India Company was given at the very tune 
that the Parliament was attaoking unlawful mono- 
pohes No objection was made to the grant 
either then or durmg the agitation against mono- 
pohes under her successor, and, mdeed, it comes 
within the proviso of the Act of 21 James I. that 
the prohibition against monopohes shall not ex 

* WnU qnute* in l ap p ort of Oilo Bolden i Nan OlautMMt ond 
dootrino, Grotini D* BtUo tt oorerol pwoodml*, fnnlndfa g tS*! 
Pan La,(i.ld p«r ILHowon. of 29 0« L, proSIUUiw 
BtaU Trial* T. 876 import of Ftmoh nurolandit*- 

■ HoltquotMlnKippottofthls HotreUi 8taU Tnalh Sf*- 
propoetion Uagnn Carts cap. SO 870 
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tend to companies erected for the maintenance or 
01 dering of any tiade or merchandise.' 

Sir G-eorge Treby rephed for the defendant 
Interloper by pleadmg the statute of Edward III. 
‘ that the sea he open to all manner of merchants,’ 
and aigued that, although the King had a right to 
cieate the East India Company, he exceeded his 
prerogative in restraining his other subjects from 
the trade. He denounced as a ‘conceit, absurd, 
monkish, fantastical and fanatical,’ the doctrine 
that there could be no traffic with infidels except 
by permission of the King ; and he showed that 
Tuiks and Jews might trade with Christians and 
maintain actions at law To the argument that, 
as foreign trade depends on royal treaties, and 
may therefore he restrained and controlled by 
the Crown, he answered that no one can pretend 
the King had made leagues with Indian princes, 
allowmg one part of his subjects to trade thither 
and excluding the rest. Sir George Treby denied 
that the proviso of the Monopoly Act (21 James I.) 
apphed to the Company, for it only continued in 
force such privileged corporations as were then m 
bemg, while the plamtifi Company owed its exist- 
ence to the charter of Charles H ^ 

PoUexfen argued for those who specially objected 
to the jomt-stock character of the Company, and 

^ Howell’s Sfaie rrmfejX 879- Howell’s State Trials, s, 
881 Eor this and other saving 885-404 This argninent is based 
danses of 21 & 22 Jac i cap on the assumption that the East 
lu see pp 276-7 of Mr G. W India Company was not a con- 
Prothero’a Select Statutes, & 0 , tmuous corporation datmg from 
Clarendon Press, 1894 Ehzabeth’s charter 
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ho contrasts it m scathing tonns with tho Bogn 
ktod system of tho Tnrhoy fellowship The latter, 
ho says not too noonratoly, admitt^ every man, 
and oach creditor or debtor know tho person with 
whom ho dealt * But this mvisihle East India 
Merchant,’ this ‘ inviBible body subsisting only in 
xntelhgmtia legu, a body politic without sonl or 
consoienco,' ongrosacs tho whole trade for a hand 
ful of monopohats, who at one time ore so power 
fnl that ‘scarce any man would contend with them , 
so invisiblo at another time, as a dun could scarce 
find them ’ A Eogulntcd company, he allowed, 
might come within tho proviso of Q1 James L, but 
how could a joint-stook corpomtion like the Bast 
India Company pretend that it was a body erected 
for the mamtenanoe and enlargement of oommeroe, 
when it shut out all but its own members from the 
trade ? ‘ 

It IB not needful to follow the other speakers. 
Lord Jefireys deolored it ‘ a case of great weight 
and consequence, perhaps as ever any ease that 
has come into Westminster Hall,’ and suggested 
that it should be argued again m tho next Miohael 
mas term With brutal oymoism ho observed that 
he knew the defendant s connsel would not object 
to this, ‘ but whether your ohent will or no, I can 
not well tell nor do not much care ’ * Dumig the 
further hearing few freah pomts emerged, except 
that 8ir Wilham WiUiams (who had been Speaker 
of the House of Commons and who, untfl his sab' 
mission to James H., stood conspiouons among 

' Bo»6Ei Si»l« rroU 1.448-486. ■ r*», i. 45441. 
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the Whig la'VN^eis) urged that the question was 
leally one to he deteimined by Parliament. 

Jeffreys delivered a lengthy judgment^ in 
which he practically adopted Holt’s arguments, 
and held the Bast India Company’s chaiter to bo 
a lawful exercise of the King’s prerogative. Ho 
further declared that the Company’s exclusive 
privileges were not an illegal monopoly, and that 
they came within the provision of the Monopoly 
Act of 21 J ames I. He saw that the defendant’s 
counsel by admitting the lawfulness of tho grants 
to Eegulated eompanies, hke the Tuikcy corpoia- 
tion, had undermined their own case ; and that 
the difference between the Eegulated and tho Joint 
Stock methods of doing business did not affect the 
King’s prerogative to issue an exclusive chaitei. 

The judgment is disfigured by fulsome eulogies 
of the Sovereign, by sneers at tho suggestion that 
the case required the consideration of Parhament 
and by invectives against the defendant — who ‘ by 
his interloping has been the first subject that 
within this kingdom, for near an hundred years last 
past, hath in Westminster HaU publicly opposed 
himself against the King’s undoubted prerogative 
in the grant now before us.’ ^ ‘ The interlopers 
against the King’s prerogative in this particular,’ 
he declares, ‘ and the horrid conspirators against 
the King’s hfe in this last heUish conspiracy, first 

^ Tho Argmient of the Lotd Defendant. London, 1689 Also 
Chzef Jttshce . , . concemmg Howell’s State Totals, vol x 
tho Great Case of Monopolies ^ Tho Argument of the Lord 
heUveen the East India Company, Chief Justice, &o., p. 4. 

Plaintif, and Thomas Sandys, 
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appeared m 'Wostimnator Hall about the same 
time.” But the judgment, notwitbstondmg its 
servility and insolence, was a sound one from the 
bistonool point of view Tbo Best India Com 
pany's monopoly had boon granted or confirmed as 
a laalul oxorciso of tho prorogntivo by Ebsabeth, 
by James I , by Charles I , and by Charles H. 
In the two groat atlacis on monopohes by 
Parhoment it had not been arraigned, and indeed 
dunng tho period when Parhament was itself 
tho ruling power tho House of Commons had 
re afllrmod tho necessity of an exclusive charter 
for tho conduct of tho Indian tmdo ’ 

Sir Josia Child, now supreme m tho Company, 
seonro of tho King, and armed by tho Lord Chief 
Justioo's decision, niged his pohoy of Thorough 
15S3 with whip and spur Ih 1685 ho resolved to pro- 
seonto no fewer than forty eight Interlopers ’ 
The latter without hope from the Crown or the 
courts, betook themselves to forcible resistance, 
mterloping degenerated mto piracy , and from the 
Interlopers, and the attempts to suppress them, 
sprang melodramatio corsairs of the Kidd and 
Avery type * Indeed the transition of an illegal 

* The Arpimmt <if Lord Sir Hiairy Tnle » Ihorj 

Chief Ed.l8e9 p.» urf for notice* of tliam tb# 

Jeffroyt h*d Mmaalf ooDdoctod Dtehonsry of National 
thetrUlofAlfanionBidDeyfartha roL fl. p. 376 J toL x» 

beHUhoonipiHiiCiy orEjoHooio p. 08. A. reccflaotioii of 
Plot of 1688. jwrbJipi ili« n*ia» « 

* 1646. AnU p, 4SL Amor y in Pendennit Kidd, tit 

* Brnc* • .Anfjolf, U. C6L boy** own bneefflwr 

* For r*ferenoei to Avery •eqoel to piretioel hdenoftos 
(Avory or Every) end Kidd, eae iwther than « product of It 
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armed trade into buccaneering was easy, and it 
went on apace after the overtlurow of the party of 
concession within the Company in 1681. 

A smgle example must suffice The manuscripts i683 
of 1683 record the imqmties of John Hand, master 
of the B'iistol, who cleared his ship at the customs 
house as bound for Lisbon and Brazil, and sailed 
with papers that defied the Yigilance of the East 
India Company.^ On reaching the Madeiras, 
Hand called his crew together, and told them that 
they were bound for the East Indies. Some of the 
sailors were sorely troubled, but none dared say 
a word, the captain ‘being a mighty passionate 
man ’ During his voyage, if the natives whom he 
seized hesitated to act as pilots, he confronted 
them with a block and a carpenter’s axe. On one 
occasion the mate, being ordered to rummage a 
ship which Hand had boarded, ventured on the 
civil remonstrance, * Captain, you must consider 
what you do.’ Whereupon the captain ‘kicked 
him off the quarter-deck and several others for the 
same reason,’ At Sumatra he fired on a Dutch 
vessel, and his piracies only ended with his death 
when landmg a party to plunder and bum a town 
of the ‘ Black Dogs.’ ^ 

Hand was the type of the ruffian Interloper, who 
gradually gave up the pretence of trade. Before 
the end of the century Madagascar had become a 
pnate haunt, where reprobates like Eidd plundeied 
the shipping along the Afncan coast ; while others, 
hke Avery, with his headquarters at Penm, levied 

^ The following narrative is 5086 in the India OflSce. 
taken from MS. Records 0 0. “ Idem. 
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blftokmoil on all oroffc ontonng or leaving the Bed 
Sea But besides the mlBan type of Interloper, 
M'ho tended to turn bnocanoer, there was a much 
Ifligor class who simply traded to India in defiance 
of the law The outside morohants of Ijondon 
and Bristol fonnd them abundant capital Their 
cargoes, intended for Indio, could be shipped under 
papers for Brazil, and bartered, at an immense 
profit, in the porb-to-port trade of the East After 
selling their vessel for more than her value, they 
might remit their fortune throngh the Butch Com 
pany, or tohe the risk of doubling it by themselves 
bringing it homo m the form of diamonds and 
pearls. Or they could carry on a continuous 
business by fitting out ships at Oadm and tradmg 
between India and the European oontment * Nor 
were the Company’s servants m the Bast altogether 
averse to the ‘free oaptain* who generously fur 
nished freight for their pnVate commerce without 
the restraints of registration While, therefore, 
the Bireotors fulminated against Interlopers from 
London, and Presidents and Counoilfl in India 
oflSoially looked at them askance, friendly drinking 
bouts with the mtrudors took place at the mouth 
of the Hiigli, and on the Coromandel coast Cap- 
tain Alley on one occasion defiantly dined on board 
a Company’s ship with * great mirth and jolhty ’ 
amid s^voes of guns all the afternoon,* In 1G84 a 
sturdy King’s partizan like Keigwm openly made use 
of the Interlopers to extend the trade of Bombay * 

' Am 0»ptain Allay did on more ■ Hadgea Jhterf L 157-S. 

dim ona Tri n i a e w ^ Tojsg^ * Ania, pp. S05-8. Still moro 

Hadgaa 2Harf £1. lOL alrilaiig wm tha raapeo* of Sir 
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One plain-spoken captain declared that ‘ if he did 
not hke the Company’s employment this voyage, 
he would turn Interloper the next.’ ^ 

A safe and profitable business in Interloping was 
thus estahhshed on an enormous scale. For besides 
the support of the outside meicantile commumty 
in London, and the connivance of the Company’s 
servants in India, “ the Interlopers found fnends 
among the native princes. When a factor got dis- 
missed he set up as an adventurer on his own 
account ^ The Bengal Viceroy proved as wilhng to 
^ doe the Interlopers’ Busmess ’ for a consideration 
as he was to allow the Company to do its own. On 
the Madias coast the unhcensed tradeis made a 
determmed struggle to estabhsh shore settlements 
which should compete with those of the Company.® 
Four sites had been selected ® by them, and the Fort 
St Geoige records disclose the long wai of bribery 
and mtngue which ended in the Company’s ser- 
vants securing the native authorities to their side. 


Thomas Grantham (sent out by 
the Knag and Company to 
suppress Keigwm) towards mter 
lopers Hedges’ Diary, April 29, 
1686,1 201 

^ Hedges’ Dmi y, May 24, 1688, 
1 90 

- The Directors had frequently 
to threaten their servants m 
India with penalties for ‘ assist- 
ance or countenance’ to Inter- 
lopers , e g Letter to Surat, 
March 19, 1680, enclosmg a 
mandate from Charles II to 
the same effect , Court Book, 


September 24, 1680, &c 
® As m the case of Allen Catch- 
pole, for which Sir Henry Yule 
gives the ongmal documents m 
Hedges’ Diary, ii. 110-112 For 
other examples see footnote, ante, 

p. 282. 

^ Beaid’s letter, cited Hedges’ 
Diary, u 111 

^ Lnong them Alley, Aubeny, 
and John Smith Gonmltation 
Book of Fort St Oeoo ge for 1688, 
Ist senes, vol u pp ix-xvi, &o. 
Government Press, Madras, 1884. 
® Idam, p 12 
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Tho typionl Interloper of the trading as distm 
guishod from the corsair class ivas Thomas Pitt, 
father of tho hlarl of Londonderry, and grandfather 
of tho great Lari of Chatham story has been 
pieced together from tho mannsonpt archives,^ 
and it bridges over tho interval between Jeffreys' 
condemnation of tho Interlopers under the charter 
of tho Kmg and their tnnmph under the sanction 
of Parhamont Thomas Pitt settled at Balasor as 
1S74 an Interloper m 1074, and dnrmg the next seven 
j cars did a Inorativo trade on the Bay of Bengal 
and as far as tho Persian Gulf, in spite of repeated 
commands from the Court of Directors to arrest 
icsi and deport him to England.’ In 1681 he took a 
tnp homo, and notwitbetandmg a writ ne exeat 
regno obtamod against him by the Company, he 
boldly returned to India next year m anmterlopmg 
vessel laden with oheste of money for a venture on 
a huger scale He purchased the protection of the 
native governor, and traded m a Btrongly.amied 
sloop,’ parading his trumpeters and red-coated 
gnoi^ on shore before the very walls of the Hiigh 
factory* 

In vam the Company’s servants appealed to 
the Bengal Viooroy , they could easily procure an 

' Dacmmentary Oontribrntiotu Mlh December 167B, leth 

its a BtotTufhg of Thomai FtU, Deoember 1676, 13th December 
Inlntoprr Gceereor af Fori BL 1677 in irWeb the enaeolnnj In 
anyrgt enS FrosmUor of «• terlnper opieeti ei Pltteor gltft 
IBuMtrwtu FamOt bjSlr Henry ’ Oamnumdod by hli oonlb- 
Tnle, K-Onx, In toL fit of Me dorete Oepteto Dmrel or Dorrfil, 
Hedgre Diary pp. 1-198. for whom lee HoaeM" Diary tt 

■ For en..T.r 1 ., letteri from 138-139 ffi. p. 3, te. 
the Oonrt to the Hdgfi Oormofi, ‘ Hedgre Drary fit p. U. 
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* order’ against the intruder; but a higher biibe 
from Pitt as easily prevented its execution. Ee- 
tm'inng home with a fortune in 1683, he was 
arrested at the suit of the Company, bound over in 
recognisances of 40,000? , and after fom: years’ hti- 
gation was condemned m 1687, as an Interloper, to 
a penalty of 1,000? , afterwards reduced to 400?. In 
1689 he entered Paihament, and soon seemed a 
permanent seat by buying the manor of Stiatford, 
together vuth the pocket boiough of Old Sarum, 
horn the Earl of Salisbrny. He now took his place 
among the pohtical opponents of monopoly, and 
made another mterlopmg expedition to Balasor 
in 1693, without even vacatmg his seat in the 
Commons By that time, as we shall see, the 
Company was strugghng for existence ahke in 
Paihament and in the City. In 1694 it came to 1694 
terms with the Inteiiopeis, and m 1697 appointed^ 

Pitt to be President of the Council at Madras. 
Dming eleven years he governed vigoiously, ahke 
in the Company’s interests and in his own ; and 
letmiied to England m 1709 with immense wealth,^ 1709 
includmg the Pitt Diamond, which he sold for 
130,000?. to the Eegent of France.® 

Meanwhile a war of pamphlets prepared the 
nation for a change in the constitution of the 

^ 26th 15 ovember, 1697 , com- came one of the most famotiB of 
mission dated 6th January, 1698 the jewels of the French Crown, 

Pitt arrived at Madras 7th July, was valued at 481, 000? m 1791, 

1698 , laid down his oflBce, 17Ui and * remams the finest diamond 
September, 1709. m the world ’ Sir Henry Yule 

^ For an abstract of his will traces its history from contem- 
see Hedges’ Dtmij, in 168-166 porary sources in vol ui. of 

* In 1717. The diamond be- Hedges’ Diai-y, pp 126-147. 
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Company As tho Bubsonptaon of 1657 had never 
boon ■wound np, it was alleged that no opportomty 
had been given to outsiders to 30m the Company, 
and that tho whole stock was praotioally held by 
sixty to eighty members ’ Even of these a large 
proportion wore more dummies , fourteen shore 
holders engrossed a third of the stock,* while one 
alone, Sir Josia Child, possessed eighty votes A 
cabal of ton or twelve men had ‘the absolute 
management of tho whole trade ’ ^ The Company 
rophod that m roahty tho Bharoholders numbered 
666, while no adventurer had sixty votes * But 
one fact clearly omorgod — that the actual power 
had fallen into the hands of a small and exclusive 
ohque 

Even what wo should now regard as merits in 
tho Company’s finance, were then loudly reproached 
against it Follexfen complained to the House of 
Commons that the Company, instead of raising 
now stock and thus admitting fresh subscribers, 

* Bniannia LttnjBW (IflSCO Tred^itfUMotioahonalof all 

EaTlfEngli»\ Tract* on Com PomynTrajic*,hytiX6wurf»s(Bii 
menw 16W,p.ML BodlaUnL! Jom* CMS?) 1681, p. 15. TU 
br»ry Btrt for tux Megwd oponlDg Salt Indut Oampanf* Asuwr 
lac now ■ubeorfiKn in 16M, •#© to tho AHogatwm* of fkt Turltf 
Uaepbertonf Snropean 0cm Oompartf 1681* Tbe dlierepaitoj 
atree teiUt Tndta p. 120. bttween th« rtatementi ol the 

* Bom* Btwtttrl* upon iJk* opponents ol the Ocunpeny and 

Pretcot StaU of the Beti India Jt» idvocitee m*j be In pMt ei 
Company’* Affair*, 1690. pUined by the -wholotele mum 

* The ABepatwn* of the isetxae of faggot-iherdioldat*. 

Turley Company and other* The Toritay Oompei^WM aaid to 
againti the Ea4t Indta Com p a ny hare than hid only 000 meiaben 
1081* Bodlelin Lihr»ry ■gainittheEartlndliOaiiipiny'* 

*• A Treatiee wherein u de 556. 
nonstrated that the Eati Indta 
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supplemented its capital by ovei 600,0002. borrowed 
at 4 or 5 per cent , whdch enabled it to pay divi- 
dends of 90 per cent on its shares. The Crom- 
welhan origin and the Stuart protection of the 
continuous stock of 1657 alike came in for de- 
nunciation ; as a stock ‘ founded and planted in a 
direct opposition to the native Liberty of the sub- 
3ect ; cultivated, cherished, and influenced by the 
hand of tyranny and arbitrary power; watered 
with the tears, groans, and estates of the subjects 
of England ; and . . . grown up to an unbounded 
despotic power.’ ^ 

Such denunciations may sound to us both 
foolish and false. But as the mediseval dogma 
agamst exportmg money from the realm died hard 
under the first two Stuaiiis,^ so the mediaeval 
system of Eegulated compames seiwed as a stalk- 
ing-horse against the India J omt Stock under the 
last two All the trade guilds and most of the 
commercial corporations of England still remained 
on the Eegulated basis, accordmg to which each 
member of a fellowship might do busmess on his 
own account ^ The East India trade had thus to 
struggle against two of the strongest traditions of 
seventeenth-century commerce It was founded in 
defiance of the prmciple that to export money 
tmpovenshed the nation ; it was developed in 
defiance of the opimon that the time model for 
corporate commerce was a Eegulated company. 

^ Eeasons hiimhly off&i ed, ^ Ante, pp 19, 20, 26 

agmnst graftvng or apUcmg, and ® Ante, vol. i 264-266, 268- 
for dAsaolmng tli%8 Present East 266, 276 
India Company, 1690 
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Tho moroantilo morality o£ tho tame was also 
arrayed against it For as the India stock became 
a freely saleable commodity,' a system of speonla 
tivo doaUng m it arose whiob outraged the nobons 
of sober trade Sir Josia Child, ‘ that original of 
stock jobbing,* was aconsed of mampnlatmg the 
share-market by setbng afloat mmours of losses at 
sea Ho certainly praotieed to perfeobon some of 
the least creditable devices of the modem Stock 
Ex c h a nge One set of his brokers would ‘look 
sour, shake their heads, suggest bad news from 
India,’ and let it leak out that they had orders 
from Sir Josia to dispose of a large parcel of shares 
for what they would fetoh. In a few hours Change 
Alley swarmed with sellers, and buyers disappearei 
Prices foil sharply, and another set of Josia’s 
brokers ‘ with privacy and oanbon ’ began to pur- 
chase Thus, writes a pamphleteer, ‘ by sellmg 
10,0001 stock at four or five percent loss, he would 
buy 100,0001 at ten or twelve per cent under price, 
and m a few weeks by just the contrary method set 
them all a buymg, and then sell them their own 
stock agam at ten or twelve per cent profit* * 

Yery vehement, also, was the opposibon of the 
tnUfj hnon, and wool manufacturers of Engla nd to 
the Indian cottons and art fabncs They lamented 
the ‘ vam and immodest affeotabon of foreign 

‘ AuU, p. 277 Dftxted (1701), *nS Tke Fra*- 

• Tht Analawtf of BmUKOf hoUtrf PUa agMit Bloet- 
AJlsf hj t, loiixi 1719 p. la JtMinf BUctuna of PTtiamtni 
Idoot, tU tmpra, pp. 14-ia UoH (1701) botli punplilTt* •« 
Par(!Ui»rp.ji,phl«Uoiith«ial!jMt attiflnrtpdiiiaMBodliitaOta*- 
monsrmmfofBtoclIobim logn»4oD«fc«. 
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cloths, and demanded severe restrictions on the 
importation of silks and ‘ painted calicoes.’ Their 
denunciations against Indian commodities, includ- 
ing even coffee, which they described as serv- 
ing ‘ neither for nourishment nor debauchery,’ 
went to swell the general clamour against the 
Company.^ 

To that clamour Child tmrned a deaf ear. 
James n., himself a keen company promoter, and 
a large holder of India stock, issued m 1686 a lese 
fresh charter^ to the Company, which mcorpoiated 
all the most strmgent provisions in the Letters 
Patent of his predecessors His Majesty ‘ bemg 
fully satisfied ’ of the necessity of ‘ one G-eneral 
Joint Stock, and that a loose and general trade 
would be the rum of the whole,’ granted to the 
East India Company the amplest jurisdiction, civil 
and military, includmg law-martial, the right of 
coinmg Indian money in its settlements, and of 
employing troops and fleets alike agamst native 
princes and European Interlopers. The royal 
admirals and officers of justice were commanded to 
aid in the enforcement of these powers on land 
and on sea. In 1687, Sir Josia Child triumphantly les? 
contrasted the Company’s former position as ‘mere 
trading merchants,’ with its new dignities ‘ since 

^ For the pamphlet hterature been, are, cmd wiU be pr^udxcial 
see Prmce Butler's Tale Betpre- to the manufactures of England 
sentmg the State of the Wool No date (piro, 1700) Bodleian 
Case (1699) , Bmtanma Lan- Library 

guens (1680) , A True Relation - Dated 12th A.pnl, 1686 India 
of the Rise and Progress of the Office Library Quarto of Charters, 

East India Company, shoiving pp 126-140 
liosv their manufactures have 
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His Jlajosty has boon pleased by his Eoyal Charters 
to form ns into tho condition of a Sovereign 
State in India ’ ' Two years later, James IL from 
hiB asylum in Franco had sold out Ins India stock,’ 
Jedroys had dmnk himself to death m the Tower,* 
and tho Commons wore about to resolve m favour 
of a now East India Company 

Tho Parhamontory struggle whioh followed is 
worked with oonsummato art into Maeaulay's his 
tory of tho Revolution. We see the East India 
Company now whirled m the eddies of fierce 
pohtioal currents, now corned steadily forwards by 
the constitufaonol movements of the tune * My 
humbler task is to show how, from the el am our and 
confused trade notions of the seventeenth century 
was evolved the great corporation which won India 
for England in tho eighteenth, and which ruled 
India for England until the middle of the nine- 
teenth Tet if tho narrative loses m broad and 
stnkmg efieots, it may perhaps gam sometlung m 
clearness We shall at ony rate find that the 
national settlement of the India trade depended 
only m its momentary accidents on Whig or Tory 
majorities, and was detenmned by deeper causes 
than the absence of county members who had gone 
to see a tiger baited by dogs ' 

Only once under the Eestoration had Parha- 

> MB, L«tte Book, No. 8, p. * April 18, 1IB8 
119 Lottar of the 28th B«p- * I«rd MaMwil» 7 'i Worl» 
tamber 1687 Jitri ng Sir vol** Di. ujd iv Sd. 1866. 

J naf* ■ ai winil Aj tO BTCljn # 

of tha OompKoy OxctT^ MATob &r 1009 

* JamurylO 1689 Ante p. 808 
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ment seriously intervened in the India trade. Soon 
after the accession of Charles 11 , an Interloper ^ 
appealed to the King and House of Lords against 
the seizure of his ship by the Company. The 
Duectois denied the jurisdiction of the Peers and 
complained to the Commons, who held that the 
Lords could not take cogmsance of a question of 
property in the fiist mstance. The Upper House 
gave damages of 6,000Z against the Company, 
■while the Lower one resolved that whosoever 
should presume to execute their Lordships’ decree 
should he deemed a betrayer of the rights and 
hberties of the Commons of England, and be guilty 
of a breach of privilege. Years of violent alterca- 
tion ensued, until the King in 1670 persuaded both i67o 
Houses to erase the proceedmgs from their J omiials 
Thenceforward to the fall of the Stuarts m 1688, 
the Company heard httle of either Lords or 
Commons, save JeSreys’ taunts at the suggestion 
that the India trade required the consideration of 
Parhament 

On the Eevolution, that suggestion speedily 
became an accomplished fact. The clamour 
against the Company forced itself on the ears of 
the Convention Parhament, which turned for a 
moment from the settlement of the nation to hsten 


^ Thomas Skinner, a London given it by Cromwell’s charter of 
merchant, who arrived m India 1657, confiscated the island, to- 
rn 1668, and estabhshed himself in gether with Skinner’s vessel and 
the small island of Barella, which goods After vanons delays the 
he honght from the King of Lords m 1666 ordered the case to 
Jambi m Sumatra The Com- be tried before the House 
pany, m virtue of the powers 

YOL n. u 
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to the four ‘mournful dnughters’ of St Helenn, 
and do justice against the hoensed assassuis ‘ The 
struggle between the monopohsts and the Inter 
lopors was now transferred from the law courts to 
the Oommons, both parties were heard, and on 
icso Januaiy 16, 1090, a committee of the House 
reported ‘ the heat way to manage the Bast India 
trade is to have it in a new Company and a new 
Jomt Stooh, and this to be estabhshed by Act of 
Parhament , hut the present Company to oontmue 
the trade, cxolusiva of all others, either Interlopers 
or Pennisaion Ships, until it is established.’ The 
Interlopers promptly subsorihed 180,000Z to give 
effect to the Resolution, but before decisive steps 
could be taken. King William dissolved ParliamanL* 
The Interlopers had learned, however, the 
strength of corporate aobon, and they now formed 
themselves mto an association for the furtheranoe 
of their common cause Many great merchants 
of London and Bristol jomed them , the Bta n nera’ 
Company lent them its cedar panelled parlour and 
iwi stately hall, and m 1691 they were ready for a 
lna.1 of strength with the old Company From 
this date the term Interlopers cannot m fairness 
be apphed to the opponents of the East India 
monopoly There were m reahty two nval bodies, 
the old Company doing busmess on the strength 
of a Stuart diarter in Leodenhall Street , and the 

> Bill JraJ*. less .Snlip-Sll- ■ Ppoiogaea STlh jMnurr 
» Iulter trmn Iht Oaari at 1690 snd ImmriUtJr ilUr 
miMliHi to Bomboj Slot Joon wki 1« ili»olTi<l. 
uj 1090. Brae*, ilL 83. 
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new society, unrecognised by law, but strongly 
organised and meeting regularly at Skinners’ Hall 
in Dowgate. The once friends and subsequent 
enemies, PapiUon and Cbild, renewed the con- 
flict, interrupted in 1682 — a conflict now only 
to end, after eight more years of bitter strife, 
with Sir losia’s death In 1699 PapiUon re-entered 
Parliament, while over the old Company Child ^ 
stiU ruled supreme. 

In May 1691 it was announced that the war ig9i 
with the Mughal Empire had ended piosperously 
for the Company with a grant of even ‘ greater 
advantages than before.’® But the ignominious 
terms of the Barman leaked out, and both the 
Company and the Dowgate Association agam 
brought then claims before the Commons. The 
old Company, uneasy about its Stuart Charter, 
was not averse to a Parhamentary settlement ; its 
opponents also sought a Parhamentary grant, but 
in favour of a new Corporation In October 1691 oct ige 
the House resolved that the trade with the East 
Indies was beneficial to the nation, and that it 
could be best carried on by a Joint Stock Com- 
pany possessed of exclusive pnvileges.® The ques- 
tion now narrowed itself as to which of the rivals 
should form the said Company After vehement 
debates^ Resolutions were passed inoreasmg the 


^ Governor m 1686 and 1687 , 
Depnty-Govemor in 1688 and 
1689 , and thereafter a Director 
or ‘ Committee ’ until hie death m 

1699 


® London Gazette, May 7-11, 
1691 

* Journals of the House of 
Commons, 29th October, 1691 
■* Nov emd Deo , 1691 

U 2 
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capital o! the old Company to IJ million ster 
ling, and limiting tho share of any singlo pro- 
pnotor to 6,0001 This plan would have retained 
the old Company, bnt romodoUed it on a haaiB 
broad enough to incorporate the Dowgate Assooia- 
tion But Child and hia friends refused any oom 
promise, and a hill founded on the HesoluboiiB, 
after bemg road twice, could get no further In 
February 1G92 tho Commons, having thus failed 
through Child's obstinacy to amve at a settle 
ment, presented an address to the King, praying 
him to dissolve the old Company and to issue a 
Charter to a new one on suoh terms as His 
Majesty might see fit.* 

So far Sir Josia Child had been outmatohed 
in Paihament PapiUon and his friends, whom 
Child drove out of the Company m 1682, were for 
the most part Whigs , Sir Josia started with the 
support of tho Tones But the Whig House of 
Commons whioh earned the country through the 
Eevolution, and the Tory House elected dnrmg 
the reaction that followed it, had alihe decided 
in favour of a new Company Child did not 
however despair , for the venue was now trans- 
ferred from ParUament, m whose management he 
was a novioe, to tho Court, m whose oorruption 
he was a practised hand. King Wil li a m , might 
look with fliHilftin on the gratificatioiis which had 
smoothed the way for dhaiters from James and 
Oharies, but Child beheved, not without reason, 
that the royal entourage would prove amenable 
' journal, 0/ Of oJ Oowmoru Fstauay 4 mi! 0 1601 
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under tlie House of Orange as under the Stuaits.'^ 

‘ I believe m my conscience,’ he mote after Paiha- Juiyie^ 
ment had referred the settlement of the question 
to the King, ‘there mil be no change of the 
Company while I hve, or, if any, no other than 
like the change of the moon . . . the same good 
old Company agam, which will serve none of the 
ends of our furious biam-sick adveisanes.’^ 

But befoie Child could set his seciet machmery 
in motion the King took up the business in con- 
sultation mth the Privy Council, and m Novem- 
bei 1692 H!is Majesty communicated the results to Nov i69 
Paihament. With dignified sincerity he expressed 
his desire to meet the views of the Commons, but 
the Judges had advised him that the old Company 
could not be dissolved mthout three yeais’ notice, 
and it stood firmly on its rights. He theiefoie 
fell back on the compromise adopted by the House 
twelve months before, and proposed that the 
capital of the old Company, valued at 740,000? 
should be raised by a fresh subscnption to 
or 2 milhons sterhng, and that the new sub- 
scribers should be mcorporated mth the present 
members under a charter for twenty-one years 

^ ‘ All who cotild help or hurt Tale by a shp of the pen for 
at Court,’ says jMacaulay m a Prince Butler's Tale 
striking passage on Child’s deal- - July 1692, Eawhnson MSS. 
mgs with the Whitehall of the A 803, fol 801, Bodleian Library. 
Eestoration, ‘ ministers, mis- ® By the Pnvy Council, but at 
tresses, priests, were kept m good over 1,600, OOOZ by the Company 
humour by presents of shawls and itself For purposes of taxation 
Bilks, birds’ nests, and attar of it was taken by the Act of Parha- 
roses, bulses of diamonds, and ment m the same year at 744,OOOZ. 
bags of gumeas ’ WorTis, m 473 4 & 6 Gul et Mar c 16 

(1866), oitmg 'Pierce' Butler's * Macpherson’8Fiiiro_peanC7o77i* 
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But Child again doggedly opposed any oompro- 
Fib. 1C03 miso, and in Fobmaiy 1G03 the OommonB prayed 
tho King by an address of the whole House to 
dissolve tho East India Company after three 
years’ notice William graoionsly promised to 
consider their wishes, and next month left Eng 
land for the Ercnoh campaign ’ 

Child now fotmd his opportumty He had 
already bribed discreetly , dnnng 1098 he ponred 
out 80,4081 m cormptmg the Ministers and Court ’ 
On the very day after Wilham’s departure for the 
war tho Company, by an not of negligence so 
extraordinary as to saggest design, oommitted a 
default that vitiated its grant In the late session 
Parliament had laid a tax on the capital of the 
three great Jomt Stock Oompames,* the first 
instalment to be paid on March 26 on pam of 
forfeitmg their charters The East India Com 
pony delayed payment a httle beyond the due 
date, and monrrod the penalty Bnt Bn- Josia 
Child, now snre of the Munaters, used the default 
to secure a new royal charter before Parhament 
sbould reassemble. The Dowgate Association, 

ntra mth Induh pp. 14S.-147 4,6(191 1698 (tlurttrof lh« nei, 

ISia. chMtar) 80 4681. 1694 ifilH 

* 34, IffiRl. An Bead Chn^etton of ik« 

’ B«sldM tlie gta ysmm ta of b^im astd Procetdingi »a PofUa- 
entxnim w» h»T» ilw /oHowfaig ntmi *» 1694 and 16W, uj>on Ote 
kbvtnot dzmwn cp by the eleila Enqttiiy inio ik* lot* £nb«ru» 
of the lodl* Hchim for prlrAte and Oorrmfi Praction, p. 6, 
re&nne*, bnt called Cor by the 1G96. 

Oommom Ooamilttee in 1096 * The Boytl AMan, the Hod 

Betwt Berrie* lIcoi* 7 «, 1088, ton ■ E*j end the Eut Id3U 
l,a&4Z. 1089 a,006L I 1090 Oompeny 4 4 6 QxH. eJ Mm- 
8,066t{ 1091, 11,6731.1 1693, c. 16 
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driven to extremities, raised the old question as 
to the King’s prerogative before the Pnvy Council. 

But the Privy Council was presided over by 
Caermarthen, and Caermarthen had received 
several thousand pounds from Child The King, 
face to face with the armies of Louis Quatorze, 
had httle leisure for trade wrangles at home, and 
in October 1693 a new charter issued to the East Oct i693 
India Company^ It condoned the default, and 
confirmed the Company m aU rights or privileges 
conveyed by the Stuart charters, subject to certain 
regulations to be framed by His Majesty. These 
regulations re-estabhshed the Company for twenty- 
one years, but provided for a new subscription of 
744,000Z. to be added to the Company’s capital, 
and restricted any member from holdmg more 
than 10,000/^ of stock or having over ten votes.® 

They somewhat modified the compromise pro- 

^ Charter of William and Mary the freedom of the Company to 
dated October 7, 1698, India purchasers not otherwise entitled 
OflBce Library Quarto, pp 141-161 to it was fixed at 51. The 
It names Sir Thomas Cooke, a qualifications for a Governor or 
submissive creature of Child, and Deputy - Governor was 4,000? 
whose son was married to Child’s stock , for a ‘ Committee ’ or 
daughter m 1691, as Governor Director, 1,000Z , and no holder 
while Sir Josia stands third m the of less than 1,000? could vote m 
committee of twenty-four, after the General Courts Permission 
the names of the Earl of Berkley ships and ‘ hcensed ’ trade were 
and the Lord Mayor of London forbidden under penalty of forfeit- 
The ongmal charter is preserved mg the charter , the Company was 
in the India OflBce, which has an annually to export Enghsh mer- 
almost complete collection of the chandiseto the value of 100,000? ; 

Company’s charters and Letters and to supply the King with 500 
Patent from 1661 tons of saltpetre at 88? 10s. per 

3 Letters Patent, dated Novem- ton m time of peace, and 45?. m 
her 11, 1693 Among the mmor tune of war India OflBce Library 
provisions were the foUowmg . Quarto of Charters, pp. 168-168. 
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posed by the Commons in Docombor lOM, and 
adopted by the Pnvy Council m 1093, for retaining 
the old Company, but opening it to the ontside 
world by a new subscription which should double 
its oapitol The Honso of Commons felt itself 
OYorroaohod, bribery was suspected, and an incident 
ooenrred which fanned its resentment into a flame. 
The company procured an order from the Prrvy 
Council to detain tho ship litdhrtdge^ with papers 
made out for Ahcant, but with India as her real 
Octjfiw or suspected destmafcion,* Child had lately written 
with confident audacity to India that the time was 
come to make an end of interloping,* and relying 
on the venal Muusters, ho now resolved to stop it 
at its sonroo m the Thames, 

The City seethed with exoitement, and the 
Commons appomted a Committee of the whole 
House with PapiUon (Child's old antagonist) as 
chairman, to consider the petitions which came m 
from both sides® The chief owner ^ of the cargo 
boldly stated m his evidence that ‘ he did notthmt 
it any sin to trade to the East Indies, and would 
trade thither toll there was an Aot of Parliament 

* October 31 1C08 logeibcr by Ignorimt coontry 

* April 34, 1698, BAwIizmn pentlamaQ wbo ooold not nuke 

MBS. A, 803, {oL 357 Aooording eran finr the good gorem- 

to • perhspe exeggented etory of ment at their own farmliee, mnoh 
TTamntnn Acoovni of Ou Ims foT figcgn oomiiwroo. 

Bait IndU$ Tid, L p. 283, ed. • Journals of Ots Sow cj 
1737) initmeted the Oom OoiwtiOM, Jennery 6, 1694. 

P^ny** judge ti Bocohuy thet Me * Gilbert Heelheote, efterwerdi 
arden nnut be oeiried out, end Kright end Beronet end l^rd 
tTiti the lews of 'F'-ng7»n^ were Meyor of London, 
only a beep of ncmaente pul 
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to the contrary.’ ^ On the 8th January, 1694, the Jan i694 
committee reported that the detention of the ship 
was illegal, and on the 19th the House resolved 
‘ that all the subjects of England have equal right 
to trade to the East Indies unless prohibited by 
Act of Parliament.’ ^ 

Child’s subtleties had thus resulted in a blow 
not only to the Company hut to the royal preroga- 
tive. The nation, however, was too deeply im- 
mersed in the Flanders campaign, the Trienmal 
Bill, and Fenwick’s conspiracy, to allow of a trade 
dispute bemg magnified mto a quarrel with the 
Crown The House of Commons having declared 
the India trade open to the nation, Wilham enlarged 
his recent charter so as, inter aim, to revoke the 
provisions against hcensed trade, and the matter 
was allowed to drop.® In 1695, Parhament 1^95 


^ Journals of the House of 
Commons, January 8, 1694 
“ Idem, January 19, 1694 
® By Letters Patent, dated Sep- 
tember 28, 1694, he empowered 
the Company to allow its captams 
and sea officers to engage in a 
regulated traffic with the East, 
and he endeavoured to strengthen 
the popular element m its con- 
stitution For example, he au- 
thorised any six members to 
req^uire a General Court to be 
called after eight days’ notice, and 
aU private committees were to be 
chosen by the General Court and 
not the directors A blow was 
aimed at Child’s bribery by the 
provision that no payment should 
be made except on a statement of 


the person who was to receive it, 
aPd the purposes for which it was 
mcurred, unless by a vote of the 
General Court The bye-laws 
framed under Cromwell’s charter 
of 1667, providmg that no Go- 
vernor or Deputy-Governor should 
contmue m office for more than 
two years together, and that eight 
new members should be elected 
armually to the Committee of 
Twenty-four, were now mcorpo- 
rated m the charter If the 
charter did not prove profitable 
to the realm, it rmght be revoked 
on three years’ notice AU the 
directorB,or Committee of Twenty- 
four, had to be elected afresh each 
year, but smce CromweU’s charter 
only sixteen of the twenty-four 
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inquired into the bnboiy which Child had practised, 
hut Sir Josia sorccncd himself behind his creature 
and connection by mamago, Sir Thomas Cooke, 
W P , who was committed to the Tower by the 
Commons, and ‘ bemoaned himself weeping’ at the 
bar of the Lords ' 

5 In the same year Scotland made a second 
attempt to striko into tho India trade We have 
soon how tho patent granted by James 1 to a 
Scottish company, in 1617, was speedily recalled 
under pressure from its English nval • An Act of 
tho Scottish Parhamont now moorporated ‘The 
Company of Scotland trading to AJnoa and the 
Indies,’ * under a pledge of spooial protection from 
King Wilham, who hoped it might prove a salve 
for the massacre of Glencoe Snt the Scottish 

eotild b« Tlu iTtUm eleet«d for the flni tim«. 

Wfts iroHced co M to ntofa MB. Ooxat Boola, for wh/rn 

ahlt men alnirf on tb« Com erimhratton in ngmrd to thii 

taiUet^ *n4? to pi^tt ■ Sow of nair point 1 thank Mr W Pootor, 
men on trial it- For * An Bfoei OoU*eiion of (ke 

exampletSlrSamoelSarsardistaD Dfhtist pp. 1&-20 1005 
wme reflected arary year from A Bruf SuionoaX BiiaHon of 
1061 to 1683, en>ep* In 1668 and Elatr Affatrt from Bfptomhor 
1060 ifhen be wm Ilepirty 1678 fo JpnT 1714, by Nartii«ae 
GorenJor The caaee of PapQIcm Lnttrell, iL IW, ed- 1857 
and Sir Joaia Child hare been • Anio, pp. toL L 

mentioned on page 284, Tba * Jme S0i 1095, The prune 

Committoe thn* combined the mnrarin the ■ohema wae 'Wllbam 
adranta^ of conttnulty of tradi Paterwn (1658-1710) frrender of 
tlcn and of fredi blood. Of tba the Bank of En g l a nd . The pro- 
twenty four elected In 1670, two eaedingiofthaBeottiibOotnpany 
bad already aerred for twdTa ao for m they bear on the EngHah 
ysaxf, alaren had aerred for orar Emit India Company ara nnn 
■•ran year*, wbfla only eight manaed fa Ifaephaam a 
mcmbar* had lata thTi focr year* of Swropoan Oomwitroo 
pterfcraj aiparianee, and onlytwo Ztwfta, 149-16i 
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Company, after spending its resources ontlie Darien 
colomsation scheme, fell a ■snctim to foreign in- 
trigues, and its shareholders only received a taidy 
compensation on the union of the two kingdoms. 

The Enghsh East India Company, however, 
afiected to regard its rivalry as serious, and in 
1696 again pressed for a Parliamentary sanction looc 
for its o'wn trade.^ 

It became evident that the existing state of 
things, with the India trade confined by royal 
charter to an exclusive company, yet declared free 
to the nation by the House of Commons, could not 
continue. The East was piactically open to all 
who would take the risks, ansing out of the con- 
flict of authorities. Soon, however, the English 
manufacturer’s dread of Indian imports rose to a 
fieuzy In 1697 mobs of three thousand weaveis 
assembled to attack Child’s mansion, assaulted the 
East India House and nearly got possession of the 
Company’s treasure.^ The Dowgate Association 
and the Company now anayed their forces for a 
final struggle. In 1698, the Company offered a 
loan of 700,000?. at 4 per cent, to the State for 
the confirmation of its charter by Act of Parlia- 
ment; a tender which the Dowgate Association 
promptly outbid by offermg two millions sterling at 
8 per cent. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 

^ It failed to obtain it, beoauBO BubscnptionB from the pnbho 
Parliament had authonsed the loan 

Government to raise two and a ® Naioissus Luttrell, ut mpra, 
half millions sterhng, and was iv 200 , Macpherson, p 168 The 
apprehensive lest a settlement mobs were dispersed by the mihtia 
of the India trade would divert and the ‘ press gang ’ 
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iM, ir.M m straits for tho lat^or gnra, and in June 1098 tto 
Commons pnssod a Bill ’ for tho creation of a new 
Bast India Ooinpany It was violently opposed in 
tho Lords, but ovontually passed nithont eltorsijon 
as a Supply Bill, in spito of a protest’ signed by 
twenty -ono poors 

This auction of tho India trade by Parhomsnt 
merely gave a constitutional rooogaition to a prao- 
lico which had long been in force The mling 
power in England had alwnys recogmsed that an 
oxolusivo grant of tho India trade possessed a dis- 
tinct money \nlno which in some form or other 
must bo paid As Charles I oonld not obtam cash 
from tho Company, he sought his profit m a 
olandostino association with more generous 
financial fnonds. Sir Paul Pmdar and Su: 'Wilham 
Courton.* Tho Long Porlinmeni and Cromwell 
openly compelled the Company to lend large sams 
for tho pnbho semce,' althongh the legend that 
600,0001 was asked for the charter of 16B7 la a 
grotesque oiaggeration ‘ Charles H and James IL 

' Hr lls lo 7B TOtM Jon» SS M to 48 -roiw, * 1111*1511 «■»- 

1008, JotnuU of in* HtwM of on thetliW mdtas •• « Bnpplj 
Conmom »lK» d*le* Siffw BilL II iffll bo rmwmioroa lli*l 
iUshtlr fonn lliD *0 billac«il*cr inlMS dariOBUio Long Paiilfl- 
•nS other*. By It* Ulle tho Act ment, tho lord* rojootod tho 
w*o • immor im, with o rUor (bo Ordinooco fcr the TrtSo wUoi 
the .oltlotiiont ot ladUa oBUiot the Oommem. hod pwod *• * 
Boinblr, AiiActfbri»ienj»Kini. ch*it*t to tho E*«l Indl* Com 
hot oiooedhif 1*0 rn iH lan*, upon pnn/ twlo, p, 43, 
a (tmd Ibr pojmmit ot TiTn i tti* * * Anlo pp, 38, SO, 85-41, 

*aor tho t«to of olshtpor eontom * AnU, p. US. 

for omnm, mi hr wtUlns « ‘ It dipMd* on • »' 

tt»d« to the E**l Indioo. pi**ls In • I'*!*' I™! 

• Ontho oooond mdlnglnth* Oharoh to Boointorr Klohol**, 
PpporHonMltwnooiilrooiTloaitr dried Itai*, lI*roh A, ISSS. 
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took from tho Compan}^ as much as it 
Avould give, and tho couitieis loyally followed their 
Majesties’ example ^ In 1698 Pailiament, when icos 
placing the monopoly on a statutoiy basis, recog- 
nised that compensation should be taken for the 
cuitailment of the geneial liberty of trade, and in- 
augurated the system of loans fiom the Company 
foi the benefit of the nation — a system destined to 
extensive developments. 

The Act of 1698“ skilfully avoided a conflict 
with the Clown. It did not giant a chartei, but 
it created a corpoiation to whom the King was to 
grant charters. It provided that a subscription 
for a loan of two millions sterhng to the State 
should be opened, and that each subscriber should 
be privileged to tiade with India on a capital of 
the same amount as he had paid into the public 
loan. Any peison, Englishman or Eoieigner, or 
any corpoiation or company (except the Bank of 
England) might subscribe. The contnbutors were 
constituted in a body corporate under the title 
of the General Society,® and the interest on their 
two millions was secured by an assignment on the 


giving among other reasons for 
Cromwell’s dissolving Parliament 
the mahihty of tho East India 
Company to pay that snm 
Calendar of State Papers, Do- 
mestw, 1657-8, p. 814 Tho 
whole Buhsonption called np under 
the charter of 1667 was only 
869,891?. 

^ Ante, p 182 

2 9 & 10 Gul. Ill c 44 As 


tho Act 18 fully recited, and for 
practical purposes mcorporated m 
tho Royal charters immediately 
founded upon it, a very bnef 
account of it must suffice 
® In full, ' The General Society 
intituled to the advantages given 
by on Act of Parliament for 
advancing a sum not exceeding 
two milhons, for the service of 
the Crown of England.’ 
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antics from salt, alnmpod parobmeat, veUnm, and 
paper To this Gonoral SooietymiB seoured the 
ojclusivo trado to India, saving tha rights of the 
old Companj , which would expire after three yeaia 
notice, and such private ships as had set forth 
on the strength of the dtesolntion of the House 
of Coininona in 1094 * While each subaenber 
might trade separately on his own account, the 
Act provided that any number of them might 
unite to trade on their combined capital, and His 
Majesty was ompowored to incorporate by charter 
such membera into a jomt-stoolc company The 
Act was to hold good for ever, or until rejisyment 
by the State of the two millions on three years 
notice after the 20th September, 1711 
fiiii The Act received the HoyaJ Assent on July 5, 
1008 , the subscription books were laid open at 
Mercers’ TTnll on Thursday, the 14th,’ and by 
Saturday, the 10th, more than the two nulhons 
were promised The King contributed 10,00OZ., the 
Lords of the Treasury 6,000f a piece, prominent 
Interlopers 86,0001 and 10,000/, but the list is 
chiefly made up of ordioary mvestors,* many of 


* 19th lOMy ante, 

p. 818. Soch BbipM must h*T» 
cleared from England before tb* 
lit Joly ICOe, In order to hare 
Ih* odranUffC of thii 
cIadm. three 7**n no^oe 

to the old Oomixmjf wm to erpire 
on 29th September 170L 
■ At eight o doek, eay* the 
Itondon Oaeett# for July U 
1006. 


* Kusee long fkmooi fai the 
Oompeay'e emplojiDCiit, end 
•ame of them etlll rcrriTlng m 
the eerrloee of the Qnm 

occnx is the Ihtt, Indndlsf that of 
WoolLuton (WoOetkin) e neme 
estlUed to ^e gratltade of the 
•sthsr of thie book for nerer 
f^ntrig help In regerd to the 
ladle Ollloe ncorde. 
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them women, nnd some of them quakeisd Tho 
four le^^l tlic Dntcli Company wonlcl take achnntago 
of tlic clnn‘^e admiUing foreigneiP, and so secure a 
controlling \oice in the new society, proved giound- 
Ic'js. Dutch names, like the unmistakeable one of 
Dnk Vander Stogen, appeal in the list, but not in 
gi cater numbers tlian might bo expected from the 
connection of tho King and the City wath Holland. 
But what the Dutch Company failed to do tho 
old English Company by a bold financial stioko 
accomplished It subscribed, tin ough its treasui er, 
315,000? , and thus m addition to its chaiteicd 
status, it became by fai the largest contributor, 
and the dominant paitnei in the General Society 
constituted by tho Act of Paihament.’ 

The rapidity with which the two millions were 
foilhcoming shows how fiimly the India trade had 
now taken hold of the national imagination. 
Country subscribers who, like the Bnstol mer- 
chants, deferred making up their minds for even 
a day or tw’O after the Royal Assent on July 5, 
found themselves too late, and offeis of many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds amved after the 
subscription books weie closed This, too, just 
after the losses of a long w’ar, duiing which no 
fewer than 4,200 Bntish merchant vessels fell into 


* Tlio ongmal Bubscnption tho King ’0 CommiBBionorB By the 
hoolcB ■with tho autographs of tho otomng of tho 14th ovor 000,000? 
Buhsenbers in a beautiful state of had boon subBonbod 
proBorvation oro m tho India ® Tho entry in tho subsoription 
Office. At tho ond of each day tho booko is simply ‘ I, John Du Boia 

hat ■was signed and sealed by doe subscribe for 816,000?.' 
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tho hanfla of tbo ononij ' ‘ Tho despatch of so 
^oafc a worJi jn loss than throe days' fame,’ wntea 
n conlomporary, a ho ostimatoa that four Tniliinna 
sterling might havo boon easily raiaod, ‘after the 
nation had homo so ohargcablo a war for so many 
J cars aurpnsod and amaiod all tho avorli’ ’ 

Tho groat majont} of tho snbscriher^ molnding 
most of tho Dovrgato Association, realised tho 
dangers of sopamto trading to India on the Begu 
fated system, and applied to the King, under the 
aUemativo pnans/on of the Aot, to be incorporated 
S»ti- 1 MJ into a joint-stock company On September 6, 
109S, WiUiam granted a full and complete charter 
to them under tho nnmo of ‘ The Enghsh Oompany 
trading to tho East Indies ' ‘ The grant sets forth, 
mth an elaboration of detaif which fills sixty five 
quarto pages, tho whole basis and constitution of 
tho Bast India trade The King acknowledges the 
now powers claimed by the Commons yet saves the 
ancient nghts of the Crown, by issnmg his charter 
in pursuance of the Aot of Parliament ‘and by 
virtue of our Prerogative Boyah’ It is teohnioally 
nddrossed to tho whole General Society, but it 
practically incorporates such members of them as 
choose to trade on a jomt-stoofe. The system of 


mere* India p. IW. Tb« 
r«M of Bj»irick W be«i cco 

cl u d ed only fn the preriotM aotmniu 

» A CoJMhn of Farha 
tneniarjf DobaU* of Sngland 
from tha ytttr 16^ ill. H® 
Boe tlw tee thli tptfod* A Short 
ffuiory of di# hart Faidiament, 


IGOO pp. 60, 01 { and Kmltfttf 
LottreQ iiDder date July 19, 
1096, tr 40& 

• Ittdi* 03ooIdhr»r7(Jii*rtocf 
durtetni, pp. 106-941 Fromthi* 
tiUb, the wodttfnn yru 
kmrTOMtht BngHth Oompiny 
wbflo tho old WM hctwribrtrtrf 
•iyled the l/oudon Ocxnpuy 
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management by a Committee of Twenty-four is 
borrowed fiom the old Company, but the members 
of the committees receive for the first time m this 
charter their historical name of Directors.^ All 
merchandise was still to be sold at auction ‘by 
inch of candle ; ’ - five hundred tons of saltpetre 
weie to be yeaily supphed to the Crown at cost 
price , the account books were to he open at certain 
times to bo viewed by the generahty ; and the old 
tendency for control to be engrossed by a chque 
was guarded against by empowenng any mne 
members (with a share of 5001. a piece) to demand 
a General Comt of the Company Vaiious philan- 
thropic provisions also appear for the fust tune. 
Quakers were allowed to make a solemn affirmation 
instead of an oath ; a mimster and a schoolmaster 
were to be maintained at St Helena ; and a chap- 
lam on every ship of 600 tons burden and at each 
garrison or superior factory in the East. All 
mimsters stationed in India ‘ shall be obhged to 
learn withm one year after their arrival the Portu- 
guese language, and shall apply themselves to learn 
the native language of the country where they 
shall reside, the better to enable them to instruct 
the Gentoos that shall be the seiwants or slaves 
of the same Company, or of their agents, in the 
Protestant Eehgion.’ ® The charter was to endure 


^ Am ong the first twenty-four like Streynsham Master 
Direotors named m the charter ~ India Office Library Quarto 
we find sturdy interlopers like of Charters, p 217 
Gilbert Heathcote and dismissed ® Idem, p 221. 
servants of the old Company 

VOL n 


X 
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for over, subjoot to the proviso of rodomption after 
1711 m the Aot of Parliament 

This momorablo charter of 1098, which in 
breadth of view and bonovolenco of intention 
forms a worthy memorial of the jomt effort of 
Parhamont and tho Crown, faded in one respect 
It attempted too mnoh, for it endeavoured to 
combine tho old Bognlatcd Company m which 
oaoh mombor might do bnsinoss on his own 
acoonnt with tho Jomt Stock Company m which 
tho members merged their individnohty m a oor 
porato management, with whom alone rested tho 
nght to trade ' Bnt if it thus tned to combme 
tho Eegulatod and tho Jomt Stock systems, it did 
so with a oloar provision of the difiSonlties of the 
attempt The Tntkoy Company had proved that 
a Begnlated Company oonld be snooessfully worked 
by means of consols and ambassadors to the 
Governments m whose temtones the mdividnal 
ims members traded The Aot of 1698, and William’s 
charter to the new East India Company founded 
thereon, provided therefore that a duty of five per 
cent on all Indian imports should be apphed to 
the mamtenanoe of ambassadors, to be aooredited 
by the Kmg on the nomination of the Company to 
the Indian Courts It was hoped that as consuls 
and ministers plempotentiary protected the indi 
vidual traders of the Turkey Eegulatod Company 

> It mn*i be nmambered that turn* and the mteoeHaoeots mb* 
jrahUo opfaikm rtlll «Tiijpart©d •cribfln to the General Bodety 
the Begnlated ayitem, and found WllHam ■ ehartec wae a o umpn> 
repreaentatiree alike in the old ndae made to fuit the ptr^idleee 
Oompemji the Doirgate Aaaoda' u well u the faeti of hif time. 
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in tlie Levant, so consuls and ministers would 
protect individual traders of the new East India 
Company at Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta It 
was forgotten that om: fleets could speak to the 
Mediterranean Powers if they refused to listen to 
our ambassadors, while the Indian potentates weie 
beyond the reach of our armies and fleets. 


NOTE 

These we) e the last words written by Sii William 
Hunter They were penned only a few days befoie he 
died It has been thought best to leave this chaptei 
unfinished, exactly as it stood at the time of his death 
As explained in the Intro&iiction, the materials which 
he left have been utilised to add a concluding chapter, 
bringing doion the history to the final amalgamation of 
the two Companies. 
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OHAPTEB IX 


BTaira AND TOION OF TUB OOUFAmEB 
1638-1708 


On tho 6amo day that gontlomon and merohants 
thronged throngh tho doors of Morcers’ TTnll to 
enrol their names m tho snbionption boohs of the 
General Society, the King sent to the Court of 
Direotora in Loadenhall Street formal notice under 
hiB sign manual that their privileges would ter 
min n to at the end of three years’ fame * 

The Old, or London Company at first reeled 
under tho blow, which they felt to be ‘ the greatest 
hardship that had been done to any subject ’ 
Their stoot fell with unprecedented rapidity to a 
fraction over 83, while throughout August and Sep 
tomber it never rose above 42J per cent,* But m 


■ EswUnion MBS, A. 80S, fol. 
161^ BodleUn Library Copy of 
tho King ■ dated 14 

Joly lose. The throe year* 
were to ooant from the next 
quarter-day 20 September 1®8, 
to 29 September 1701 ; onfe, p. 
616, footnote L 

* Letter of the Dtreetcn to 
Bombay 26 AprQ, 1700. India 
Office MBS Letter Book, Bo. 10 
‘ TbeM flgorae are derired 
from a very valuable reeord, the 


weakly prlee U*t of East India 
Stock, 1602-1706, tabulated from 
John Hoo^ton ■ OoUeetion*^ and 
pnnted inThara]dBog(rt',?tffor|r 
of Affricniturt and Frieet voL 
vt pp, 721-735 On a reference 
to thu wntk it wQl b* nobeed 
that In the lUt for 1006 a double 
■et of flguree la given from July 
to Ootober tUamaypoaalblybe 
doe to a printer ■ eonr bat in any 
oaae a eamparlaas whb KardafUi 
LuttraU ■ Bn*f Hutoncai Stia- 
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spite of the ominous prospect the Directors reso- 
lutely braced themselves to face the storm If to the 
outside world their position seemed well-mgh hope- 
less, they knew then cause was not yet lost. Indeed, 
the more they considered the facts, the less reason 
they saw for despondency. After all, the New 
Company would be a moie tangible foe to grapple 
with than the ‘ mbbling mterlopers.’ ^ Superficial 
observers might see in the King’s action the 
extmction of one Company and the erection of 
another, but the reahty was very different. The 
Old Company had still their ‘ charter for three 
years mviolable,’ and then ‘ Utensils, viz. Houses, 
Forts and Factories . . . abroad and at home 
ready fitted.’ There was not one word in the act 
or charter as to any sale or conveyance of these 
to the New Company Further, as a Corporation 
subscnbmg to the Geneial Society they had the 
right to trade even after 1701 for 316,000/, ‘which 
keeps the way open to all our Propriety and 
Possessions in India.’ ^ To the cynical mind it 
might seem as though Parhament had but para- 
lysed the Old Company with a gnevous wound, 

tioti, vol IV pp 406-417, proves mony it is clear that the New 
the lower ntunberB to be the oor- Company’s stock from July to the 
reot ones Bruce, the apologist of end of the year only varied from 
the Old Company, ignores this 100 to 96 per cent , while as late 
extraordmary declme, and rather as December the Old Company’s 
imphes that it was the New atiU stood at 42 
Company’s stock which fell ^ Despatch of the Court to 
(Annals, m pp 269, 291), but Bengal, 26 August, 1698 India 
hiR figures are derived from the Office MSS Letter Book, No 10 
Old Company’s Letters, and must “ Letter to Madras, 26 August, 
be accepted with reservations. 1698 Idem, 

From Luttrell’s impartial testa.- 
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and bronght into tho world another that was 
onpplod from its birth 

In truth, when tho Government granted the 
New, or Enghah Company its charter, it adopted a 
ohnraotensticnlly Enghsh method of ovadmg a 
onity To give tho eiclnaivo trade m the Bast to 
one association, and at tho some time to retam m 
oxistonoo another oiorcismg rival powers, was not 
thoorctically an ideal expedient, and yet it was 
perhaps tho best practical solnbon of a comphoated 
problem No doubt, smc© tho Old Company firmly 
rofnsod to widen its basis from withm, the logiwJ 
and consistent conrso was to give it the legal 
throo years' notice and allow the New Company to 
begm tradmg at the expiration of that penod. 
Bat what gnorontee had Farhament or the King 
that tho now association could at once step mto 
the vacuum caused by the withdrawal of its 
opponents ? The Old Company would have httle 
mducement to smooth the path for those who were 
to come after, and m the allotted three years 
might so effectually wind up its affairs as to 
endanger tho contmmty of the English oonneotion 
with Bidia To launoh the New Company upon 
the troubled waters and await the issue, may well 
have seemed to the statesmen of that day the only 
feasible plan, m the hope that the rival ossocia- 
tions would realise the smoidal nature of tho 
inevitable struggle, and be forced to some form of 
mutual oompronuse In fact, the idea of nltomate 
amalgamation was immin ent from the very first. 
Even the Bireotora of Leadenhall Street, with all 
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their sturdy independence, looked forward to it as the 
natural end. But they had no intention of coming 
in at once. In the event of an i m mediate umon, 
then’ rivals, as yet untried by disasters and baskmg 
m the beams of popular favour, would necessarily 
obtain an overwhelmmg influence. They deter- 
mined to use all the advantages their position 
gave them to exact the most favourable terms. 
Time at least was on their side. The New 
Company had yet to learn the elements of traffic 
with the Bast, ‘ and we may presume,’ wrote the 
Dnectors of the Old Company with fine scorn, 
‘we are a httle better stocked with experience, 
having surmounted a great many difficulties and 
losses in late and former tunes.’ Before long, no 
doubt, the New Company’s stock would fall m value, 
‘ and by that time it is probable we may both be 
weary of fightmg and giving the world occasion to 
laugh at our folly, and may then shake hands and 
be friends, when they have smarted as much as 
they have made us for several years past.’ ^ 

They did not deceive themselves as to the 
perilous nature of the struggle; two Compames, 
they wiote, could no more exist side by side in 
India than ‘ two kings at the same time regnant iu 

1 Letter to Madras, 26 Aug , wlio had held aloof from the 
1698 India OflSce MSS Letter Jomt Stock of the New Company, 
Book, No 10 It must be remem- and whose capital amounted to 
bered that from 1698, for a time at about 22,0001 , (4) much less im- 
least, four classes of merchants portant, a few separate traders who 
were legahsed to trade to the East had sent out ships to India prior 
— (1) the New Company, (2) the to 1 July, 1698, and who were 
Old Company, till 1701 , (8) those allowed to complete the voyage, 
subscribers to the General Society Ante, p. 818, footnote. 
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tho same kingdom ’ and again, in more homely 
phraso, they compared thomselvos and their rivals 
to tivo earthen veasola which must break if knocked 
together, or to two hnokota m a well, one of which 
must perforce descend as the other ascended. 
But they had everything to gam and nothmg to 
lose from a condiot. They were bnoyed np at 
least by tho conrage of despair ‘ When thin gs are 
at the worst they most mend,’ ‘we think onr 
solves npon tho ground already, so can’t have a 
great fall ' * 

There is a proud pathos m their stem deter 
minabon not to submit, ‘our jomts are too stiff to 
yield to our juniors, we are veteran soldiers m this 
warfare ’ They wrote to their servants m the Bast 
in terms of high courage, ‘wo have showed our faces 
to fortune formerly when all the world stood aghast 
at our losses and expeoted we should have given 
np tho ghost, yet than we called m fresh money 
and went on with a resolution unknown to any 
other than this Company Take pattern 

from ns and show all around you that such 
blnstonng storms are so far from tearing ns up, 
that it only a httle shakes the roots, and m ak es 
them thereby take the bettor hold, and we grow 
the firmer and fiounsh the faster ' * 

In the meantune the New Company’s Direc- 
tors were holdmg their first meetmgs At the out- 

* L*ttert of tho Ootirl to B«a ITBS. Letter Book No. 10 

SO Angttit) to SS * JeZm. Letten to B<ngtl 90 

0«tob«r 1606, axtd to Bombay Anguai, 1^^ and to Fcrafa 9 
17 Marob 1600 IndU Offlea Angiot. 1699 
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Bet they were confronted with the task of raising 
money for the trade. It must not be forgotten 
that the two milhons was paid over to Govern- 
ment, and besides interest at 8 per cent, procured 
for the subscribers only the right to trade to India 
annually to the amount of their subscriptions. 
The mterest due to all holders of stock in the 
General Society was, in the case of the Bnghsh 
East India Company, to be paid over to the associ- 
ation as a corporate body and to be used as trad- 
ing capital. On the New Company’s capital of 
1,662,0002.,^ the mterest would he only 132,9602. 
It was necessary to supplement this sum, and fresh 
money had therefore to be raised by ad valo? em 
levies on the original subscriptions.^ But as the 
ma]onty of the subscribers had already mvested as 
much as they could possibly afford, further sums 
were only wrung from them with extreme difficulty, 
and it soon became apparent that for the first few 
years the exports of the New Company weie not 
likely to equal those of their rivals. To make the 
discrepancy still more marked, the Old Company 
by a special effort had raised new capital to the 
amount of 400,0002. 

Hence within a few months of its estabhsh- 
ment the Court of the New Company was already 
hegmning to thmk of a Coahtion, ‘ a new-fashioned 
word now in vogue in all pubhc places,’ wrote the 
Directors of the Old Company, ‘ by which we think 


^ V^de post, p 879, footnote and in Angnst, 1699, another of 
^ E g , 15 September, 1698, a 16 per cent, 
call of 20 per cent was made. 
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they mean onr stock shonld be jomeS to tboiis ’ ' 
Nor i»j In No; ember IC08, Thomas Papillon, mthe ‘laud 
able employment of mediator,’ made tontatiTe pro- 
posals to the authorities of lioadonhalJ Street, and 
Ttb. iCM in Fobruaty 1G9D, the General Court of the New 
Company passed a formal resolution m favour of 
an agroomcnt ‘ upon safe, jnst, and reasonable 
terms ' * 

But at present the Cld Company shunned 
entertaining any such proposals Ihey had other 
work on hand For some time certain qualms had 
besot them as to the scennty of their position after 
1701 It IB true the Act of 1698 allowed m 
dividnols or corporations subsotibing to the 
Gonornl Society who bad elected to hold aloof 
from the joint stock of the New Company to trade 
annually to the amount of their subscriptions. But 
the advontorors of the Old Company were m a 
pecuhor position The King's notioe tenmnatod 
their emstenoe as the ‘London Company of Ifer 
chants trading to the Bast Indies.’ Wonld it also 
dissolve them as a corporation subsoribing to the 
General Society — would they be allowed to 
transfer to themselves as a corporate body the 
sum of 816,000{, whioh, m the Bubsonpbon 
Books, still stood m the name of John Dn Bois,’ 

’ IniUa Om« MBS. Lettw p, 170 , Conrt MhmtM of lluNirr 
Book, No la UMpoteh of tbo Compoor for 3 Frtrntiy I6S9. 
OonrtloMoaim^asOotobot IS38, •Una* Offloo MSS. 

Iifein. LottetofUioOMCom. Book. No. 11, IXtor of 11 k New 
p«ny toBomljoy 17 Ukroh, 1809 CompoortoSliEdwKallltleloii, 
AUo Ua Court Book, No. S7i, 13 April, 170a 
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and to make up which 1,200 subscribers had con- 
tnbuted ? ^ 

They hoped to remove this ambiguity by Act 
of Paihament, and on February 24 presented a Feb i 699 
petition piaying to be continued a corporation 
after September 29, 1701. It was at this very 
time, when their busmess was stiU impending 
before the Commons, that the New Company came 
forward with proposals for a umon. The Dnectors 
of Leadenhall Street were in a sad quandary. If 
they agreed prematm’ely to a coahtion, and then’ 
petition was accepted, they would reap httle 
benefit from their success ; if they defimtely 
rejected all overtures and the petition failed, they 
would have thrown away a valuable oppoi'tumty. 

They had recom’se to subtei’fuge and evasion. 

When the New Company’s emissaries appeared m 
Leadenhall Street they were told that the Coud} 
was not sittmg, though they came on the adver- 
tised Cornii days. When they asked to see the 
Secretary, he begged to be excused on the plea of 
indisposition. Once it came to then knowledge 
that, as they were seen approaching, he hurriedly 
left the India House.^ By these somewhat ignoble 
devices the Old Company staved ofi their rivals 
till Parhament had come to a decision. A few more 
days decided then fate. On March 3, a Bdl was March 
brought in embodying the clauses of the petition, 
but was rejected six days later on the second leadmg 

^ See the Company’s petition ^ Conrt Mmntes of the New 
to Parhament, prmted m the Company, 24 February and 7 
Joxvmals of tlie House of March, 1699 Conrt Book, No. 

Commons, 24 February, 1699 87 a, India Office MSS 
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bj- ft narrow mnjonty of ton— a dofoat in all proba 
bibtj duo to tho fact that tho Company, not content 
inth boing continued a corporation, claimed to bo 
also exempted from tho 6 por cent import duty 
levied on all aubsenbors to tho General Society 
for tho support of an Ambassador in the East.* 

Tho Directors tried to make bght of their 
repulse They averred it was only a * loss of some 
time, but not of our cause or hopes,’ and attnhnted 
it to an unlucky accident which kept some of 
their supporters away from tho House.* Tet it 
IB, perhaps, significant that they no longer turned 
a deaf oar to tho New Company’s proposals, but 
entered into negotiations for an agreement withm 
a fortmght of their defeat m tho Commons. Each 
Company chose seven representatives who were to 
meet together and disonss the terms of muon, and 
each also elected a grand committee to whom the 
smaller body of seven were to make their reports 
and to be responsible ’ 

It IS unnecessary to follow m detail the fluotua 
tions of the conference which dragged on its 
tedious course from March 22 to December 20, 
and proved absolutely abortive. After mouths of 
diplomatic wrangUng on mmor issues the New 
Company presented an ultimatum that the Old 
Company should take up so much more of the 
■ JcuntaU (tf tiu Somm of ■ Th. OU Coiiii«ijr oho* » 
OouBTiom, aoh, S7th FokruMy Oitni Oanmiatt o( SftjJwtil 
Srd ind Sth H«roh, 1680. Tta) tho Now mo of fcoty^Ssit, 

Toto. wore 1« to ISO th* twootyfonr DirootOT^ 

* Lott* o( tho Old Ooniptny twootj firar Admitnroa with ii 
to Booiboj e April. 1609 lodl* l***t ^OOOi itoct 
Ollle* UBS L*tUr Book, No 10. 
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fund as would make their subscription up to one 
million sterling, a demand which the latter firmly 
refused to entertain.^ 

In the beginning of the next year the Old Com- 
pany won a great triumph. They agam petitioned 
the Commons to be continued a corporation, and 
prudently dropped the mvidious claim to immunity 
from the five per cent, duty on imports. A Bill 
was speedily drafted on the hnes of the petition 
and on February 12 passed the third readmg un- 
opposed. The friends of the New Company only 
injured their own cause by moving an amendment 
definitely obhging their opponents to pay the 
ambassadoiial tax On challenging a division 
they were defeated, and the House thus seemed 
to lecoid its tacit admission of the Old Company’s 
claim to be exempt.^ 

It must not be supposed that this bill made 
void the King’s formal notice of dissolution 
Theoretically, the days of the Old Company’s fuU 
plemtude of power were numbered. The Act 
merely enabled them to trade on an annual capital 
of 815,0001 , tdl the final repayment of the loan 
of two milhons by the State.® But practically, 
the margm allowed was so ample that, together 

^ The negotiations may be fol- small advantage when the Act 
lowed m fall detail m the Eawhn- came to be announced m the 
son MSS , A. 802, fol. 167, sej. East , smce it gave the factors 
'Bodleian Library plausible grounds for their boast 

-Journals of the Eou^e of that their masters were confirmed 
Commons, 19, 24, 27 January, m all their former privileges 
1, 6, 8, 9, and 12 February, 1700 The text of the Act, which was a 

® The Company, however, was private bill, is given m the 
allowed to retain and trade under Eawhnson MSS , A. 303, fol. 
its old name — a concession of no 118. 
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«itli tho possession of their rovonnes and forts m 
the East, it made tho nominal curtailment of their 
pnMleges of Lttlo moment Tho Dirootors tnmn 
phaiitly proolaiined that tho Act gave thorn all they 
o\or desired. Tho bill had passed tho Commons 
Tivo ncoks lator it was agrood to by tho Lords, 
hut tho Hoyal assent had not yot dwindled to a 
mere formahty, and tho Company spared no pains 
to make its victory complete It was tho custom 
of tho day for those interested in tho passmg of 
any partionlar measnro personally to sohoit tho 
Eoyal favour Accordingly on February 20, ‘ at 
twelve o'clock in tho forenoon ’ an elaborate caval 
cade started from tho doors of tho India House to 
wait upon tho King at Kensington, consisting of 
‘ my Lord Mayor, ton or twelve of the Aldermen, 
tho Sheriff and about a hundred men of the adven 
turors, in above sixty of their own coaches ’ ' His 
Majesty received them gmoiously, but hmted his 
proforoneo for an mnalgaination, and at another 
intorviow a few weeks later greeted them with the 
words, ‘ Gentlemen, you know my mmd already, I 
am for a muon ’ ' The Direotors rephed they would 
do their best to come to some agreement if only 
their bill were made law, and on the Dissolution 
iprfl 1700 of Parhament, April 11 , the words were pronounced 
^ which the Ckimpony so ardently desired to hear, 
‘Le Hoy le venlt ’ 

> BruM (Simali, ffl. 383) girt* Offlai JIBS. LrtUr Boot, No. 10. 
the S*to M 8 Jlirci, *0 «rror for tal Nortiwu InUrdTi 
20 Pabniory u Ifl eortaln from St*tonealBelahon,viA.tr p.6ia 
Ui. lottnr of tho om Cami«ny • LottroU, toL Iv p. 631, lltrfi 
lX*dras, 0 iftrob, 1700. Indb 10. 
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The great object thus attained, the Company 
recked httle of their vague promise to the King. 
The letters to the East are tinged with a new 
stiain of exultant hope : * Now we are estabhshed 
by Act of Parhament ... It secures om* foundation 
. . . We shall exert ourselves with a new vigom’ . . . 
We can now call om: estate our own.’ Whereas 
immediately before the passing of the bill their 
stock was quoted at 70 per cent , on April 13th it 
stood at 149. No wonder the Company felt new 
pulsations of strength, ‘We aie neither wmding 
up our bottom, lessemng our trade, resigrung our 
forts, deserving our faithful servants, lettmg fall 
our conrts of justice, or any other ways givmg up 
our cause.’ ^ The event in a coiiespondmg measme 
was a heavy blow to the New Company. Their 
stock fell five per cent, in three days on the mere 
presentation of the petition, and they began to 
despair of a union altogether; ‘it will put them 
and us,’ they wrote, ‘ at a greater distance, and we 
see now no hkehhood of an agreement with them.’ ^ 

Eor nine months the question of a union 
remained m abeyance, and there succeeded an 
outward lull m the strife of the two Companies 
at home. Before resuming the narrative of those 
further events which led ultimately to a settle- 
ment, we must turn our eyes to that distant arena 

1 Letters of the Old Compaaiy a/nd Prices, vol vi , p 722 
to Madras, 12 April and 18 June, " Narcissus Luttiell, ut aujpra, 
1700 India Ofi&ce MSS Letter vol iv p 605 , Letter of the New 
Book, No 10 Narcissus Luttrell, Company to Sir Edward Little- 
ut supra, vol iv pp 610, 633 , ton, 12 April, 1700 India Ofl&ce 
cf Houghton’s figures, Thorold MSS. Letter Book, No. 11. 

Eogers’ History of AgnouUme 
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ol tho whoro anothor phase of tho saiae 
strugglonae working itself out to a more or less 
independent issne 

With the exception of tho famous embassy to 
tho Great Mogul, which will be dealt with later, 
tho Now Company made few innovations m the 
attempt to establish themselves in India. Liko 
tho Old Company, they determined to set up three 
Prcsidoneios, and they fixed them, moreover, where 
their rivals wore already settled This brought 
tho inointablo confhot at once to a head The 
slmgglo resolved itself into a threefold duel 
between tho Presidents of each Company m 
Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, and tho issue 
largely depended upon the personal quahties of 
tho combatants Tie Now Company had been 
singularly ill advised in choosing its represents 
tivcs. All three Presidents were dismissed 
servants of the Old Company, they had shown 
themselves faithless to their former employers, 
they proved either faithless or moapable m the 
service of their now masters 

Somethmg may profitably be said of the legal 
aspect of tho question. The New Company’s 
agents wore given the rank of ‘ Kmg s Consul,’ 
and this led them to claim authonty not only over 
then- own factors but over aU the Enghsh hvmg m 
India, moluding the servants of the Old Company 
The latter resisted, and have therefore been 
charged with defying tho authority of the State 

• by A..S«T.cn, SnfVtlt fimjnghmil lh« nK«t nn 

fa Wttttm IndU. Thli write fiToairfilo rinr of ft* Old Com 
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But they claimed, and with considerable reason, 
that the act could only mean they should be 
subject to the Consular power after the year 1701. 
Till then they were permitted to retam their full 
privileges — privileges which included absolute 
soveieignty within the walls of their own settle- 
ments and the exercise of the highest judicial 
and administrative functions. It was a sufficient 
bleach of pubhc faith that the New Company 
were allowed to begin tiading before the legal 
three years had elapsed ; it would be monstious 
if they were also permitted to inteifere with the 
Old Company’s nght of self-government After 
Septembei 1701, the Old Company’s servants 
would no doubt pass under the jurisdiction of 
the Consuls, but at present both they and 
the Duectors laughed at such ‘ strange bugbear 
powers.’^ Thomas Pitt put the case m a nut- 
shell when he wrote to the New Company’s Piesi- 
dent, ‘ You may look up your Consul’s commission 
till my masters’ time is expired ’ ^ 

Unfortunately the New Company’s agents were 
not minded to follow this excellent advice. 
Eather they flounshed the commissions m their 
opponents’ faces Indeed whatever may have 
been the theoretical nghts of the matter, there 
can be no two opimons as to the tactless 

pany’s servants , but a caieful less capable and the more dis- 
exammation of the MS Records honest 

on both sides certainly bears out ^ Lettei of the Old Company 
the later view of Sir Henry Tnle to Persia, Ang 21st, 1700. India 
and Mr C R Wilson, that the OfBce MSS Letter Book, No 10. 
New Company’s agents were the ~ Hedges’ Diary, vol ui p 49 
VOL. n Y 
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folly of thoir general conduct Theu obviouB 
policy Moa quietly to establish trading relations 
with tho Native Powers and avoid all colhsions 
with men whoso tonnro of power would ter 
mmato so soon Bnt they courted resistance 
They could never cease proclaiming that they 
came ‘ on Parhamontary sanction, tte greatest 
anthonty our nation affords ’ ’ They clamoured 
for flags to bo lowered on their approach, they 
ordered tho servants of tho Old Company to 
attend their factonos and hoar tho commissions 
puhholy rend,’ they oven promised patronage and 
‘ protection ’ if a duo submission were shown. 
Such arrogant assumption of snpenonty by 
men who came out branded with tho stigma of 
dismissal from their former service and who had 
neither ‘ forces, power, nor interest m the 
country ’ • was mote than the representatives of 
tho Old Company could endure It galled them 
to the quich and they hastened to show their 
resentment. Even the Directors of the New 
Company acknowledged that their servants had 
given needless provocation and counselled greater 
restramt * It proved all in vain , the Consuls were 
too infatuated to listen. 

' Letter ol Bir Edward Little* folar power*) wHherai I* m*j not 
toe to John Beard, 29 Joly 1690 prodnee any adrantage to ns firr 
EftwI£n»on IXSS^ A- tWi the Old Oorapanj have even hj 

' Hedge* Diary roL QL p. 44. onr Aot the liberty of trade tmtil 

* Idm, p. 4B. S9 Bepiemher 1701, and th«ir 

* Letter of the New Ooznpany agente m wv are told wtnzld hare 
to Bir Nioholaa Waita, 7 April, ihown thelrreepeete to onr Freo 
1700 We fear a vlolant eontaet dent and OouneO becoming Eng- 
npem that oeoaticii) ( v<- the (Vm Hahman their ezpoatnlatoiy 
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On the western coast of India, Sir John G-ayer, 
a man of no gemus but honest and conscientious, 
was in charge of the Old Company’s afiairs. Ongm- 
ally a sea-captam, he had been appomted Governor 
of Bombay and ‘ General of India ’ in April 1693, and 
had held staunchly to his post in the face of many 
difficulties. In this western Presidency the Enghsh 
first began to feel the shock of the dissolution 
of the Mughal Empire As the gnp of the cential 
authority relaxed, the forces of disorder started 
mto existence. The danng depredations of the 
pirates that harried the Bombay coast had made 
the English seem in the native eyes ‘ as despic- 
able as the Portuguese, and as odious as the Jews 
in Spam ’ ^ Bombay was in fact just entering 
upon the darkest period of her fortunes. With 
every advantage in point of situation and haibour- 
age, she was out-distanced in the lace for supiemacy 
by Calcutta, and for a consideiable time by Madias. 
Eor the next sixty years the Piesidency was hard 
piessed by Maiatha hordes on land and the corsan 
fleets on the seaboaid. The cloud of desultory and 
ceaseless warfare never lifted till Chve finally swept 
the pnates from then fastnesses. Then only did 
Bombay really recover her position and compete 
again for empiie with her sistei cities ^ 

letters for not pulling down the by which we lost ground ’ India 
flag been prudently answeied ’ Office MSS Letter Book, No 11 
{post, p 841), ‘and themselves Letter from Surat, 17 Apnl, 
desired to accompany the Presi- 1699 India Office MSS Miscell- 
dent, but instead thereof without aneous Factory Becords, No C 
consultmg the Governments that ^ For the extraordinary posi- 
[the flag] was pulled down [and] tion obtamed by the pirates m 
hoisted ogam by their authonty, the next twenty y ears see a rare 
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Worn out by his long and ardnona ponod of 
icra ofBoo, Sir John Gayor, in IGOD, prayed the Court 
to accept hiB resignation But ho was destined to 
endure another ton weary j oars before the release 
came Interlopers brought the first tidings of the 
Now Company’s establishment From them the 
Mughal Governor of Surat learnt a distorted story 
that nows having boon received m England of the 
Old Company’s misdomgs tho King had summoned 
a ‘ council of justico ’ ' and settled a now company, 

‘ who are good persons of quality and very honour 
able,’ tho Old Company had then been dissolved 
and ‘ cast off as on abommablo branch of the 
people ’ and an ambassador with men-of war was 
coming to seize their servants and inflict on them 
‘ condign punishment ’ * 

The news was followed in a few months by the 
arrival of Sir Nioholos Waite, tho New Company’s 
President, who touched at Bombay Januaiy 11th, 
Jto, 1700 1700, and reached Surat eight days later Though 
shoivmg occasional glimpses of a greater measure 
of pohtioal insight than was possessed by most 
of tho Now Company’s servants, Waite was 
of an msolent and overbearing disposition and 
had a fatal gemus for misplaced energy whioh m 
tho end caused his new masters bitterly to rue the 
day of Ins appomtment. There was probably a 
stram of insamty m his composition, for some of 

■nS mtsTwUng book, GloiBwa * InSl* Offleo USB. O 0. OSSS, 
Doimlng^ History of ills Indtm md letter Book Ko. 10. letter 
T7ar«, 1787 ol the OU OompMij to OtlooSU, 

Frobablj a eanfatod rtlsronee SJul 1700. 
to tBe Ijordf JarUets. 
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his letters are so turgid and incoherent as to be 
absolutely uninteUigible. Such a man was hardly 
likely to realise Sir John Gayer’s courteous aspira- 
tion, that God would raise him up ‘ to act for His 
glory, and the good of our nation ’ ^ 

At Surat Sir Hicbolas Waite haughtily ordeied 
Colt, the Old Company’s President, to lower the St. 
George’s flag that floated over the factory The latter 
was prepared to give the new-comer a civil welcome, 
but this high-handed treatment stung him into resis- 
tance and he refused to obey. The Mughal Governor 
of Surat supported him, declaring that the ‘ Farman ’ 
of the English King was of no value unless admitted 
by order of the Emperor With strange infatuation 
Waite despatched a small body of men and forcibly 
hauled down the flag. Agamst this gross violation 
of the Emperor’s neutral territory the Mughal 
Governor protested by sending a body of his own 
troops to replace it. 

‘ Sir Nicholas Waite sticks at nothing to blacken 
us,’ 2 wrote the despairing servants of the Old 
Company, and indeed there seemed no end to the 
folhes which his lestless intriguing bram prompted 
him to commit. The distmction between the two 
Compames was a Western subtlety not hkely to be 
appreciated by Eastern minds. Sn John Grayer 
had early pointed out to his rival that, however 
much their general interests were opposed, it would 
simply be equivalent to pohtical suicide for the one 


^ Letter of Sir John Gayer to ~ Letter from Surat, 28 Dec , 
Sir Nicholas Waite, 16 Jan , 1700. 1700 Misc Factory Eecords, 

Eawhnson MSS , A. 802 No 6 India Office MSS 
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Company to embroil tho other mth the native 
Powers ' Snoh a pohoy was cortam to recofl on the 
head of its imtiator But no connsels of prudence 
could restrain Sir Nioholas He wrote to the 
Emperor acousing tho Old Company of being 
‘thieves and oonfcdemtes with the pimtes’ — a 
proceeding which certainly brought about the mm of 
tho Old Company's cstabbshment in "Western India, 
but also as we shall see did more than anythmg 
else to wreck the embassy of Sir "Wilham Norris 
nu I'oi Aurangzeb, who had long chafed at the losses 
infhoted on his sea borne trade, and already 
snspeoted the Enghsh of comphoity with the 
marauders, seized eagerly on the opportnmty 
thus afforded hum Orders were despatched 
from tho Imperial camp that the Old Company’s 
servants should be seized and their goods oonfis 
cated Su John Gayer and his wife had just 
left Bombay for Surat, to compose if possible 
the differences between Colt and Sur Nioholas 
Waite At Swally they were arrested by Mughal 
officers, earned to Surat, and there with Colt and 
other servants of the Old Company kept in more 
or leas ngorous impneonment for years.’ Eelease 
was only offered them at the pnoe of eitortionate 
ransoms which they could not pay At one tune 
it seemed to the oaptaves that more than their 
liberty was m jeopardy, and the covert threats of 
the Mughal Governor wrung from Sir John Gayer 

• LetHir to sir Nloholaj W«Ita. froa EtaU Papm, BtmbtJ 

10 Jurairr 1700. BAwUmon Homo Soneo, TOl. I, p. SSV Fob- 
UBB, A. SOS. nurj 1701. 

* G W Farrtft, StleeiUmt 
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a despainng defiance, ‘ If the King’s orders are to 
lall ns, let him come and do it quickly, we wiU sell 
oui lives as dear as we can.’ 

In the Bay of Bengal the struggle lay between 
Sir Edward Littleton and John Beaid. The former 
had been expelled the Old Company’s seince for 
corrupt dealing in 1682 His name appeals on the 
fiist boaid of Directors of the New Company, and 
next year he was knighted and sent out to he 
Piesident in Bengal with three other dismissed 
servants of the Old Company on his stafi. A 
thoioughly unscrupulous and self-seelnng man, 
Littleton foifeited the esteem of his new masters 
even before he left England by peisistently ignor- 
ing their strict oiders as to the time of saihng. 
Provoked by his continued disobedience and 
inelevant excuses, they lost patience and revoked 
his commission But the ofiender had highly 
placed connections. His kinsman the Speaker, Sir 
Thomas Littleton, and Bobert Hailey, at this time 
rapidly coimng to the front as an able and subtle 
debater in the Commons, interceded for him.^ He 
was le-appomted and reached the Bengal coast m 
July 1699. His rival John Beard had risen by sheer icoo 
ment to be Governor of Port Wilham through every 
grade of the Old Company’s seiwice. A man of 
sterhng honesty and a shrewd mother -wit, he proved 
fully capable of safeguardmg his masters’ interests. 

From Balasore, Littleton despatched letters 

^ CoTirt Book No 87rt, pp 174, bimself waited opon the Court to 
176 India Office MSS. Edward hear their deoieion 
Harley, Robert’s younger brother, 
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to Calcutta whjoli aro tj-pical of tho claims put 
foraard by tho Now Company’s agents ' Ho 
announced that all tomtonal sovereignty and 
political authontj had passed from the Old 
Company, ' nothing more remaining to yon of that 
nature than n hat properly belongs to Masters or 
Heads of famihos, being purely oeconomical ’ * 
While intimating that ho expected Beard to 
prondo him with small boats and pilots, he 
haughtily ordered him to suspend all appboations 
to tho Great Mogul in the future and to forbear 
issuing passes for native goods He concluded 
with a scarcely veiled threat, ‘ nor will our hands 
wax weaker hut stronger daily ’ 

Such letters servo to show how bitter must 
have been the disillusionment in store for the 
servants of the New Company The Parhament 
of England had indeed given them the sanction 
of its great authonty, bnt it by no means followed, 
ns they fondly supposed, that the Powers m the 
East would receive them as tho accredited repro 
aentatives of Bnbah commerce As soon as they 
touched the lodisn httora} they sask to the 
position of mere parvenus who had to cane out 

• IndliOaiMMSS I oaooss Biari replied (8 Oot.) Toneejln 

asd BawUnson ITBS., A. 802. joar Uttar that oar llMtara are 
Bodleian Libiaij Lettare dated OecnmeniiraJ, a hard word, we find 
28 and S9 Jolj 1(99 It eomae from Oeenmenlima, hlr 

* Letter dated Aug 28 1090. In Adam LiUlaton nji it dgmfiM 
a Beecnd letter hearing the aame unlTeraal or general# birt jon mia< 
date lihtletan# whoee orthography take m worda aa in other ma tte la 
waa THvt tmimpeachable, repeated and bellere yoo meant Oeeawml 
ttita warning ia the fn twi i the eal# danred from Oeeooomiciia* 
aothodtyofycraremployccrviaonly the order and gerremmeni of a 
Oeeumeiileal. 'With grare earesam hnoae. Bawlinaon HSE, A. 80S. 
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foi themselves a mche in the fabric of the Mughal 
Empire. At home the Old Company might seem 
but the remnant of an unpopular monopoly rooted 
in the patronage and favouis of Stuart Kings In 
India it was a well-defined part of the body 
pohtic lecogmsed by Imperial authority and 
exeicismg functions legalised by special Imperial 
rescripts and decrees. The New Company’s 
servants confidently expected to step at once into 
the position of their long estabhshed rivals and 
from that starting pomt to proceed to fresh 
privileges and wider powers. ‘ We come upon as 
old. and good a footing as yourselves and all our 
predecessors,’ mote Sir Edward Littleton, ‘upon 
the ancient aimty and. friendship the ongmal 
agreement and contract between the two crowns 
obtained amplified or ratified about four score 
years since by his Excellency Sir Thomas Eoe . . . 
of which aU Faimans etc. since procured to this day 
are but declaratrve or the natural issue thereof.’ ^ 
Littleton and his colleagues forgot that this view 
of the matter might not commend itself to the 
Native Powers; they demed the contmmty of 
the trade when it was a question of taking over 
the Old Company’s debts, they afiirmed it when it 
was a question of stepping into their privileges 

John Beard answered these grandiloquent i699 
mamfestoes mth lacomc brevity. He professed 
himself qmte satisfied mth his masters’ authority 
and Ignored Littleton’s requests for assistance In 
reply to more violent letters he contented himself 

^ Letter to John Beard, 28 Ang. Eawlinson MSS , A. 802 
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■mth fixing n proclnmotion on the gatoB of Calontta 
enjoining nil Englishmen under the protection of 
the Old Company to refuse obedience to any orders 
of President Littleton, and went qnietly about his 
business as before 

Littleton was fnnons The proclamation was 
a direct denial of his consular ranh Ho com 
plained of it in a letter to the Dale of Shrewsbuiy 
as a ‘ pestilent paper of \ery traitorous import,’ 
and warned Beard that ho was gnilty of high 
treason , ‘ to provoke princes is dangerous, they have 
long and strong hands, can reach far and punish 
severely ' ' But Beard was qmte unmoved. The 
memory of Winter and Koigwin had taught men 
to laugh at charges of treason made m India, 
which were apt to bo sadly whittled away ere 
they could be presented at the bar of English 
tnbunals 

1700 The President of the Now Company soon 
found himself in diffioultios Two of his council 
Biokoned and died The ranks of his mihtary 
guard were thinned by death and desertion. One by 
one the bnlhont hopes with which he had arrived m 
India vamshed mto thm oir He, the King s Oonsul 
and President for a Company established by Par 
hamentary sanction, after months of effort could 
obtam no better terms for trading than had been 
granted to common Interlopers * John Beard 
pushed hiB advantage with cruel irony On the 
arrival of Sir "William Nome m India, Littleton 

* IndSiOlEMMBS. 00.6614, ■ BTnoe,SnnaIl, TOl. EL p. 4ia 

mwHinon MBS., A. SOS. 
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wrote to demand copies of all the Farmans 
and privileges the Enghsh had ever obtamed in 
Bengal, that the Ambassadoi might know the 
better what privileges to claim. Beard refused on 
the plea that he must first obtain the consent 
of his superior the Governor of Fort St. George. 
His masteis, he said, had obtained these privi- 
leges ‘ with great fatigue and laige expense ’ ‘ Part 
you knew,’ he continues bitterly, ‘ in the time you 
had the happiness to raise a fortune by their service, 
and may guess at the cost of the otheis by what you 
have expended of yom* new masters’ stock in gettmg 
a dustuck . . . foi this year’s business.’ ^ 

On the Coiomandel coast the New Company 
appointed John Pitt Piesident of their affairs, 
with residence and head-quarteis at Masulipatam. 
Well mtentioned, but of an excitable tempei ament 
and utterly destitute of political msight, he proved 
no match for his relative the ‘ Great President,’ 
Thomas Pitt, Governor of Madras. The latter’s 
brusque and original peisonahty concealed quahties 
that stamped him as one of the ablest Enghshmen 
hitherto sent to India, and at the conclusion of his 
career the Old Company bore wiUing testimony to 
his great services in their cause ‘Your active 
gemus and hearty espousing our mterest,’ they 
wrote, ‘ has been the mamspnng that has set all 
the other wheels m motion . . . during the 
struggle and competition vsnth the New Company.’ ^ 


^ Letters of Littleton, 1 Feb, “ Letter of the Court to Thomas 
and Beard, 6 Feb , 1700 Eawhn- Pitt, 12 Feb , 1706 India Office 
son MSS., A 802. MSS. Letter Book, No 10. 
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iVmnng on tho coast in July 1090, John Pitt 
refused to salute tho Union Flag, flying over the Old 
Company’s factory, ‘ behoving the privilege of wear 
ing it in their forts ceased by virtue of the late Aoi’ 
On tho other hand ho required that the same flag 
should bo lowered as a comphment to himself. 
Thomas Pitt rophod that bj tho new Aot tho Old 
Companj retained its full rights till 1701, and that 
if the now President chose to offer the first salute, 
it would be returned * accordmg to custom and 
good matmors 

At this moderate answer John Pitt flared out 
and sent bank an insulting message in which he 
attributed the Governor’s conduct ‘ m part to the 
heat of the country which has altered your temper ’ 
It was a false move, and from this time Thomas 
Pitt showed him no moroy Ho forbade any 
Bnghshmen m tho Old Company’s service ‘ to obey 
or regard any summons from Mr John Pitt or 
any one else under the pretence of his bemg a Presi 
dent for the New Company or a ConsuL Privately 
he wrote and advised a progressive course of study 
in iEsop’s fables, warned him that if he had 
occasion to pass by Fort St George he must behave 
himself very civilly, ‘with no drums, flags nor 
trumpets withm our bounds, for there shall be but 
one Governor whilst I am here,’ and oonoluded 
with the contemptuous words ‘ When the Moors 
have banged yon and stnpped yon of what yon 
have, upon your submisaion and beggmg pardon 
for what you have done, I may ohanoe to protect 
oasseruss. inSiaOffln Msa 
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you’^ The unfortunate' agent of the New Com- 
pany, morbidly self.-conscious of his dignity, was 
goaded into desperation by such tieatment. But 
he only floundeied more deeply into the morass, 
and his subsequent conduct of affau’s was one long 
series of disastrous failures. 

In the record of the New Company’s vicissi- 
tudes, the most important incident remains to be 
related Eeference has aheady been made to the 
provision of the Act of 1698, which sanctioned the 
despatch of an ambassador to the East.® In the war 
of contemporary pamphleteers that heralded the 
birth of the New Company, opponents of the old 
rdgime clamouied for the mamtenance of an Em- 
bassy at the Imperial Court as an alternative to the 
possession of ‘forts’ or ‘cautionary towns,’ ^ and, in 
spite of Sir Josia Child’s wammg that the plan was 
impossible in countnes where His Majesty ‘hath no 
aUiance nor can have any by reason of their distance 
or baibaiity,’ ^ the idea had become a main pillar m 
the trade pohcy of the New Company. Withm a 
few days of their first meeting the Court proceeded 
to choose an ambassador. Eour names were sub- 
mitted to the adventurers, and though an mfluential 
party intrigued on behalf of a peer of the realm. 
Lord Howard of Escrick, the choice of the maj'onty 
feU upon a member of the Lower House, Wilham 
Norris, MP. for LiverpooP He was created a 

^ Hedges’ Diary, vol ui. pp A Disoouise about Trade, 

48,44,46-49 1690, pp 80,81 

® Ante, p 322 ® Ooxirt Book, 87a, under date 

^ Somer’s Tracts, vol vm ed. 4 October, 1698, India Ofl&ce MSS 
1812, p 469 Charles Davenant, Naioissus LuttrelI,Hr^e/fi'w^or^- 
TVorZc8, 5 vols. ed. 1771, vol. ii. cal Belation, vol iv. p 488. 
p. 130. 
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bnronot byLottors Pntont,' nnd his salary, to be 
paid by tho Company, was fixed first at 1,600/, 
nnd finally at 2,000/ Ho -was to bo acoompamed 
by a Boorctary — lus own brother. Dr Edward 
Noms, a chaplain, a sairgcon, seven ‘mnsioians,' 
nnd a Ini^o rotinno of personal attendants, some of 
whom wore to bo clad in gorgeous hvones of scarlet 
cloth, trimmed with gold nnd silver lace ’ 

Tho Old Company watched those preparations 
with feelings of grave apprehension, and at one 
time determined to send an emissary of their own 
to India as a counteracting mflnonce For this 
purpose they soleoted Dr Charles Davenant, MF 
for Groat Bodwin, oldest son of that Sir Wilham 
Davenant who as Court poet had sung the praises 
of princely interlopers in tho disastrous days of 
Charles I ’ An emment ooutroversiahst on pohboal 
and commercial snbjoots, Davenant, in his defence 
of tho Old Company had stumbled on economic 
dootnnes which seem to foreshadow the con 
olnsions of a later age, nnd had proclaimed m 
notable and prophobo words that whatever 
country obtained ‘ the full and undisputed posses 
Bion ’ of the India trade would ‘ give law to all 
the commercial world.** It was intended that 
he should establish a Court of Admiraltiy and 
advise the Company's agents on their conduct 

* nhwtWfn Society** l^bliea* • Coort Book, 87<i, pp. 57 
tlau, Tt^ lx. p. 40 Norn* write* 69 80. Indl* Offlee MBS. Narcia* 
to hi* brother that tho Lord* so* Lottrellf toL ir p. 451. 

JostleM were plea»ed to way my ' pp. 83, 88. 
ohaiaotftr u th* * TPofi*, ed. 1771, toL I. p. 94* 

■adoT extimardiiiery required U. 
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towards the Ambassador and the Consuls ^ But in 
the end the Diiectois decided that his mission was 
unnecessary and resolved to rely on the unaided 
efforts of their servants. 

The Embassy made an unfortunate beginmng.^ 

It was left to the ambassador’s discretion to select 
a port of disembarkation John Pitt, who coveted 
the distinction of entertaimng the King’s repre- 
sentative in his own presidency, strongly inged 
him, to land at Masuhpatam, and in an evil hour 
Norris hstened to his advice. He disembarked 
September 25, 1699, hailing as a happy omen foi Sept 
his success that it was upon the same day of the 
month that Sir Thomas Eoe had landed at Smat 
eighty-four years before.® 

The Emperor was at this time encamped at 
the head of the Mughal arnues in the heart of the 
Maratha country, so that the selection of Masuh- 
patam as a startmg point for the expedition was a 
piece of fatuous folly thoroughly charactenstic of 
the ‘ crack-brained ’ President of the New Company. 
More astomshing is the fact that it took Sir 


^ The gossip of the time said 
that Davenant ivas to receive as 
a reward 10,000^ , and as much 
more when he returned Luttrell, 
vol IV p 687 Davenant him- 
self discusses the question of his 
mission WorAs, vol u pp 
169-161 

® The chief authority for the 
Embassy is Norris’ Letter Book, 
which is preserved m the India 
Office, and forms vols. 19 and 20 
of the collection known as Mis 
cellaneous Factory Records. The 


Bodleian Library possesses the 
Diary of Su William Noms from 
12 September, 1699 to 23 April, 
1701 Eawlmson MSS , C 912, 
918 

® Letter of Noms to Court 
of Directors, 11 March, 1700, 
Miscellaneous Factory Records, 
No 19, p 67 India Office The 
actual date of Roe’s landmg seems 
to have been September 26 , see 
Jrir Wdham Foster’s Embassij of 
Sir T Roe, vol i p 46 
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William Noms sovcml months to realise that a 
jonmoj of mno hundred miles across the troubled 
scene of the Deccan seething with civil stnfe and 
commotion was an impossibility His sangnme 
mind anticipated a sort of tnuraphal progress, 
‘ Wo shall march liho a small army,' he wrote 

I believe I shall set out in a greater state and 
cqnipago than over any European ambassador 
jot appeared in India ’ Ho fondly hoheved that 
oven the machinations of the Old Company s 
servants ^\ho were ‘ fully resolved to saonfleo 
the nation's honour and the trade itself to then: 
own malico and revenge would vanish like 
olonds before the sun when I come to make my 
appearance.' ' 

For months ho remained at Masnhpatam at 
the cost of a ruinous dram on the Company's 
exchequer, resolutely rofusmg to sacrifice one iota 
of the full pageantry which ho considered due to 
his rank. Gradually, however, it dawned upon 
him that John Pitt was utterly unable to fulfil his 
oft-renewed and specious promises of an escort 
and Bupphes Letters from Sir Nicholas Waite, 
who urged him to come to Burnt, and commented 
upon the President’s conduct m no measured 
terms, finally drew away the veil from his eyes 
1700 Por want of a ship he was unable to embark 
tiU August 28, having thus wasted nearly a year 
without advanomg a step towards the attainment 
of hia object HI luck still dogged him. The 

' Letter to Jeinee Vernon. 1700, ICeceDeiKMe Feciorj Be- 
BoeTeteiy of Stale, 11 Haroli, oorde. No, 10 pp* 50.01 
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voyage wkLch. was usually leckoned to take six 
weeks, ttuough contrary winds lasted three months 
and a half, and he only landed at Swally Dec. 10 1700 

At Surat, with his incomgihle love of display, 
he squandered 1,800 gold mohurs m bribes to the 
Mughal G-ovemor and his officials, to procure the 
honour of a pubhc entry into the town. 

Preparations for the expedition were now 
rapidly pushed forward, and on January 26, 1701, 

Noms started from Suiat with a tram of sixty 
Europeans and three hundred natives bearmg 
many curious and costly presents, with an especial 
- gift of twelve brass cannon, which the Duectois 
fondly hoped ‘ would sound loud m the Emperor’s 
ears, and prevail with him to grant whatever you 
shall have occasion to ask.’ ^ 

The route to be followed lay south-east of Smat, 
for the Emperor was engaged m the siege of a 
Maratha stronghold known as Panalla Fort, half-way 
between Kolapur and Bi] apur. A j oumey of thirty- 
eight days along terribly rough loads brought the 
ambassador to Brampoie, the modem Burhanpuri, 
four hundred and seventy miles from his starting 
point At this town Asad Edian, the Grand Yizier 
of the Empire, lay encamped Norris sued foi an 
audience, but stipulated that he should be allowed 
to come with his drums beatmg and trumpets 
playmg This condition was refused by the 
haughty mimster of Auiangzeb, and Noms m 
dudgeon dechned the conference, thus wantonly 

^ Letter of the Court of Directors to Noms, 4 AprQ 1699 Misc 
Factory Eecords, No 19^ p 45 
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incnmng tho cmnity of tho one person who might 
April 1701 hn\o mado tho ombnssy a sncccss He reached 
Pnnalla * on April 1th On tho 28th an andience 
was granted and tho ombassy was marshalled m 
an olaborato proceasion whioh Noms has desonbed 
with complacent exactness * Tho etiquette of 
Aumngsob s pnnotilions Court was so far relaxed 
out of compliment to tho English that they were 
allowed ‘ to salute tho Emperor after the same 
manner wo would do our own long ” 

Tho aged Emperor received them graoiously, 
and Farmnns for the throe Presidencies were 
readily promised But Sir Wilham Noms was 
destined to loam by bitter expononce what delays 
nndoiasiona could be created by the intriguing and 
venal satolhtes of an Onental Court The fluent 
promises romoinod unfolfilled. Anrangzeb amidst 
tho clouds of rebeUion and civil strife, the secret 
whispers of remorse, and the ever gnawing sense of 
ultimate failure that darkened the end of his long 
hte, had Uttle thought to spare for the representa- 
tives of those Western traders whose settlements 
fnnged the coasts of his vast dominions In one 
respect only they seemed to touch the vital m 
terests of the Empire. On them had been laid the 
duty of patrolhng the ocean highway followed by 
Mughal vessels that crept with their Jivmg freights 
of pdgnms to the sacred shrme of Mecca. Im 
penal posts from the western seaports were ever 
bringing tidings that this duty was but ill fulfilled 

Ulao. Fftotory BMOrds, No. * LeUor to Sir N ioh o l M Wute, 
20,^8^. • Idm,p.6Itej SS April, 1701. /inti, p. SO 
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And here once again appeared the baleful influence 
of Sir Nicholas Waite’s meddlesome mterfeience. 
Long before the embassy appeared he had sent 
despatches to the Emperor requesting privileges 
for the Presidency of Surat, and offering to guaran- 
tee in return the suppressron of phacy on the 
Indian seas This proposal now retmued to 
Aurangzeb’s recollection. Alter weeks of tedious 
negotiatron and chicanery his demands were crys- 
talhsed mto an ultimatum Farmans should be 
granted for all three Presidencies, but only on 
condition that Sir Nicholas Waite’s unauthorised 
offer was earned mto effect 

To this Sir Wilham Nonis would not, and 
indeed could not, agree. The question was com- 
pheated by an aheady exrstmg anangement of a 
semi-rntemational character The Enghsh, French, 
and Dutch settled m Surat had been compelled to 
sign a secunty bond for payment of the losses the 
Emperor’s subjects might sustam from piratical 
depredations. A regular division of Eastern 
water-ways had been made between the three 
European nations The Dutch were responsible for 
the protection of the coast from Surat to the 
Red Sea, the French for the Persian G-ulf, and the 
Enghsh for the ‘ Southern Indian Seas,’ by which 
was understood the waters that washed the Bengal 
and Coromandel coasts. ^ To have acceded to the 
Emperor’s demand was equivalent to placmg the 
whole burden on the Company’s shoulders. The 
Dutch especially, wrote Noms, would have had 

^ Misc. Factory Eecords, No 19, p 97. 
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monmng tho onnuty of tho oao poraon who might 
April 1701 have made the emhaBay a Buocoss He reached 
Panalla ' on April 4th On tho 28th an andionoe 
was granted and tho omhassy was marshalled m 
an elaborate procession which Norns has described 
with complacent exactness * Tho etiquette of 
Aurangzob's punctihons Court was so far relaxed 
out of compliment to tho English that they were 
allowed ‘to salute tho Emperor after the same 
manner we would do onr own kmg ’ ’ 

The aged Emperor received them gracionsly, 
and Formans for the three Presidencies were 
readily promised But Sir Wilham Noms was 
dostmed to loam by bittor eipenenoe what delays 
and evasions could be oreated by the mtngnmg and 
venal satelhtes of an Oriental Court The fluent 
promises remained unfulfilled. Anrangzeb amidst 
the clouds of rebeUion and civil strife, the secret 
whispers of remorse, and the ever gnawing sense of 
ultimate failure that darkened the end of his long 
hfe, had httle thought to spare for the representa 
tives of those Western traders whoso settlements 
fnnged the coasts of his vast dominions In one 
respect only they seemed to touch the vital m 
torests of tho Empire. On them had been laid the 
duty of patroUmg the ocean highway foUowbd by 
Mughal vessels that crept with their Jiving freights 
of pilgnms to the saored shrme of Mecca. Im 
penal posts from the western seaports were ever 
bringing tidmgB that this duty was but iU fulfilled 

^ Factory Bcoordi, No. • Latter to Sir Niohola* "Waita, 

20, p. 84. • p. fll Afj 29 April, 170L Idmn, p. ® 
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Aiid heie once again appeared the baleful influence 
of Sn* Nicholas Waite’s meddlesome interference. 
Long before the embassy appealed he had sent 
despatches to the Emperor requesting privileges 
for the Piesidency of Surat, and oflenng to guaran- 
tee in return the suppiession of piracy on the 
Indian seas. This proposal now returned to 
Aurangzeb’s recollection. After weeks of tedious 
negotiation and chicanery his demands were crys- 
talhsed mto an ultimatum. Earmans should he 
granted for all three Presidencies, but only on 
condition that Sir Nicholas Waite’s unauthorised 
offer was earned into effect. 

To this Sir WiUiam Norris would not, and 
indeed could not, agree. The question was com- 
pheated by an aheady existmg anangement of a 
semi-mtemational character. The Enghsh, French, 
and Dutch settled in Surat had been compelled to 
sign a security bond for payment of the losses the 
Emperor’s subjects might sustain from piratical 
depredations. A regular division of Eastern 
water-ways had been made between the three 
European nations The Dutch were responsible for 
the protection of the coast from Surat to the 
Eed Sea, the French for the Persian Grulf, and the 
Enghsh for the ‘ Southern Indian Seas,’ by which 
was understood the waters that washed the Bengal 
and Coromandel coasts. ^ To have acceded to the 
Emperor’s demand was equivalent to placmg the 
whole burden on the Company’s shoulders. The 
Dutch especially, wrote Norns, would have had 

^ Mxbc. Factory Eecorda, No. 19, p. 97. 
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great roason to rejoice • to have had such a thorn 
pulled out of their loot and stuck into ours ’ ‘ 
Hod the amhaasador been ever so iTilhng to accept 
the condition, it rvas out of his power to do so 
Sir Nicholas had not only compromised his 
colleague by his unanthonsod offer to Aurang 
zeb, but was also mainly responsible for the fact 
that it could not bo earned mto eSeot He had 
been escorted to India by four men-of war which 
were to be employed m an attack on the pirates, 
but he had quarrelled with the commodore, and 
the officers of the fleet suspended all operations * 

In vam Noma offered a large bribe, a lac of 
rupees, if the Emperor would forego the impossible 
condition He found his position bemg gradually 
nndennined at the Court. Native Agents in the 
pay of the Old Company were busily mtnguing 
against bim. The Emperor professed to doubt, 
perhaps he really did doubt, which was the 
authonsed Company Imperial letters were sent to 
Seid Bedula, ‘ an holy pnest at Burat,’ aekmg for 
a rejport on the question. The rapidly dwmdhng 
resources of the Presidenoy were thus stall further 
dramed, for the pnest let it be known that a sum of 
ten thousand rupees to be paid to himself was the 
pnee of a report favourable to the New Company ’ 
Matters now came to a onsis To a final 

^ Ml ail- Fftctory B«oordft, Ka T t w ali wtr« tant home vlth ear 
£0, p 089 goes ol goodi to the aeeoont of 

Braee,ilftn«t« Ti^flLpp<S04| BIx HiehoUe 'Weite, while the 
880, 887 870 'niU fleet eohiered fourth went down in a itonn in 
nothing Blr John Gajer after the diitanl Ohma eeae. 
warde reported in a pzirate letter ' Mleo. Faetcoy Beeorde, Ko. 
to the Court that threa of the SO, p. S88. India Office 
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appeal the Emperor sent the curt message that 
unless he would accept the condition of the ‘ Seas ’ 
he ‘ knew the same way back to England that he 
came.’ ^ The insult was moie than the mortified nov. s , 
ambassador could brook. He struck his tent and 
started homewards without waiting to take a per- 
sonal leave of the Emperor. Messenger after mes- 
senger followed him from the Court calling upon him 
to return, and promising that negotiations should be 
reopened. But Noms was in no mood to be mocked 
and deluded further, and pressed on his way. 

At Buihanpuri he found his path barred by 
an aimy of fifty thousand men, commanded by 
the Grand Yizier, Asad Khan, who drew a cordon 
round his httle band. It seemed at first as 
though the Emperor had doomed them to anni- 
hilation. The ambassador drew up his handful 
of men in a hollow square, ‘pointing our four 
guns four several ways,’ and stood despamngly 
at bay. But the enemy made no attempt to 
attack. After an horn: or two they sent a flag 
of truce with the assurance that they intended 
him no haim if he would engage not to continue 
his march for the present.^ Chafing agamst the 
delay, the ambassador saw no course but to yield, 
and for two months and a half he was detained 
at Burhanpun.® He gained nothing by bis 
enforced sojourn. The Emperor did indeed send Feb V, 
a letter and a sword to be presented to the 

* Miso Factory Eecords, No. ‘‘ From 22 November, 1701 to 
20, p 666 7 FebiTiary, 1702. Idem, pp. 609- 

“ Idem, pp. 609-612. 667. 
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King of England, but on the more important 
question of trade nghte, Noms could obtain only 
a vague and unsatisfactory promise that Eannans 
should bo sent. 

Uuth Ho reached Surat on March 12 The moan- 
ness of his reception, contrasting strongly with his 
pompons state entry fonrteon months tofore, was 
eloquently emblematio of his failure.’ An angiy 
quarrel ensued between the ambassador and Sir 
Nicholas Wnite, to whoso mterferenoo Noms, with 
some reason, attributed the disastroos results of 
hiB expedition On the other hand the President 
accused him of mcompotoace, of gross extrava 
ganco, and of having broken off negotiations so 
abruptly that m the case of any European Power 
ho ‘would have obhged satisfaction to that 
sovereignty affronted, or engaged both States mto 
breach of friendship, if not a war” Noms re 
torted that Waite was none of the ‘ best qualified 
judges of what was necessary for the support of 
the King’s honour, especially m such pomts as 
concerned his ambassador ’ • But he had made a 
senoua teohmoal error, which gave his relentless 
opponent a strong handle against him, for the 
twelfth artiole of his instructions forbade him to 
leave the Impenol Court till the President had 
given his consent. 

In truth, the failnre of the embassy was soaroely 
a matter for surprise It was due m great part to 

^ Letter from Sortt, 1 April, * Letter of 1 Deoember 170L 
1703. llbe. Faetorj Becor^ Ho, SO. p. 

KaC,p.X69 In^aOlBo*. * p. C20. 
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the inherent difficulties of the undertaking. Sir 
William Norris himself was honest and conscien- 
tious. He had won a considerable reputation in 
the House of Commons, but he was never able to 
adapt himself, as did Sir Thomas Eoe, to the 
utteily different pohtical conditions of an Oriental 
despotism. With the ‘ weight of the King’s honour 
and the Company’s affairs piessmg heavy ’ upon 
him, he lacked that pliahihty of disposition which 
knows instinctively when to yield and when to 
insist. He was too jealous of his peisonal digmty, 
and had httle sense of economy. Even the 
servants of the Old Company gave him the mck- 
name of ‘ Su’ William Piodigahty,’ ^ and the cost 
of the embassy is said to have amounted to 
676,880 rupees. His position, moreover, was an 
extiemely anomalous one ; though the King’s 
representative, he was dependent on the various 
Presidencies for supplies of money, and during the 
whole of his jornaiey he had to keep up a running 
controversy as to what was, and what was not, 
sufficient for his needs. In then hard struggle to 
carry on the trade, the Presidents of the New 
Company’s settlements found it out of then power 
to satisfy his numerous demands ; but the ambas- 
sador attributed then failure to want of wiU, and 
inveighed bitterly against those ‘ that posted me 
away with large promises and full assurances of 
supphes . . . without mature thought or consideia- 
tion whether they were able to make their promises 
or assuiances good ’ ^ 

’ Letter from Surat, 18 Goto Eeoords, No 5, p ISO. 
ber, 1701 Miscellaneous Factory * Idem, No 20, p 18G. 
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At a ontical momont in tho nogotmtiona mth 
the Emperor, a heavy blow fell upon him In 
July 1700, when ho was still waiting wearily at 
Mosnhpatam, ho heard with a foreboding of 
despair tho nows that tho hill to continue tho 
Old Company a corporation was lying before Par- 
liament ‘It absolutely contrndiots,’ ho wrote, 
‘what I have m charge, and am instructed to 
acquamt tho Great Mogul with, that tho Old 
Company are to dotormino tho 20th September, 
1701 ’ Ho felt bitterly that Parhament was only 
too ready to play fast and loose with the India 
trade ‘ really tho honour of tho nation is so far 
ooncomed m this last particular, not to mention a 
word of pubho faith and justice, that I cannot 
but hope and behove such a bill can never pass ’ ’ 
But the dreaded news of its possmg reached him 
at the Imperial Court The fact was blazoned 
abroad by the agents of the Old Company Tho 
oomphoated provisions of the Act were so am 
biguous as to cause difficulties of mterpretation 
oven in England The labonred explanabons of 
the baffled ambassador must have seemed to the 
Mughal offioers the shufflings of a detected pre- 
tender It was at least clear that the New 
Company had no longer a monopoly of Parha 
montary support, and that the Old Company was 
not to be dissolved Parted from the colleagues 
whom he might have consulted, and himself m 
doubt as to the full scope and meaning of the Act, 
Sir Wilham Noms must have recogmsed m this 

* U1k< Futcry Baeord*, ho. IS Ii«U«r to Sr Edtrard Littktooi 

July ITOa 
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last stiokc of fate the death knell of any yefc 
lingciing hope of success. 

The only ^Mbh of Sir William Noiiis was now 
to leave India as soon as possible. He could not 
even find a passage on any ship belonging to the 
Company, but was obliged to eiubaik on the ‘ Scipio,’ 
a vessel belonging to a Sepaiate Trader. Worn out 
with physical illness and mental anxiety he died at 
sea October lOlh, before leaching St. Helena. The 0 °^ 1702 
last few weeks of his life ^^ele spent in composing 
with fc'verish eneigy an elaboi ate vindication of his 
conduct to be laid befoie the Court of Directois 

Sii Nicholas Waite and the ambassador might 
hull mutual rcciiminations at each other. The ser- 
vants of the Old Company as impaitial lookeis-on did 
not stop to mete out to each his exact measuie 
of responsibility, but declaied loundly that ‘ never 
tN\o men with such public chaiactcis have done 
the nation so much dishonour as Sir William 
and Sir Nicholas.’ ^ Indeed, the Mughal Empiie 
still had enough vitahty and enough internal 
coheiency to make a breach with the Emperor a 
seiious thing. The hurtful efiects of Sir Nicholas 
Waite’s accusations of piracy against the Old 
Company, coupled with the ambassador’s refusal to 
take the whole buiden of protecting the seas upon 
his masters’ shoulders, were felt throughout the 
length and breadth of India. Imperial proclama- 
tions were issued that the goods and persons of the 
English should be seized.^ On the Westeim coast, 

* Mibc. Factory Eecords, No. 6. * The Emperor’s loscnpt was 

LettorfiomSurat,180ctober,1701. dated 16 November, 1701, eleven 
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tho oaptmty of tho Old Company's sorvants at 
Surat was rendered still more stringent In 
Bengal the blow fell mainly on tho Now Company 
Their factors wore arrested m the dofonooless 
np-conntiy stations, while their rivals, with the 
greater part of their property, found unmumty 
behind tho newly erootod ramparts of Fort Wilham 
In Southern India tho Nawah of tho Camatio 
marohed with a formidable force against Madras 
and subjootcd it to o sovoro three months’ siege, 
memorable for the hnlhant defence and mtropid 
oonduot of Thomas Pitt ' 

To such a disastrous state were the fortunes of 
the Enghsh in India reduced m tho spnng of tho 
year 1702 It is usual to represent both sides m 
the struggle as equally ezhausted. But though 
sadly shattered the Old Company had weathered 
the storm Long expenenoe and permanency of 
settlement had turned the scale m their favour 
In Bengal and on the Coromandel coast they had 
decidedly earned the day They had seen the 
New Company s embassy set forth with grandiose 
aiTYTH and bnlhont hopes only to end m failure and 
discredit On the Bombay seaboard then: fortunes 
were mdeed under a dark oloud, but this was at 
least as much due to the hostihty of the Native 
Powers as the efforts of their nvals Had the 
struggle lasted another year, it seems hkely that 
the servants of the New Company would have been 
forced to relax their last hold on the Indian httoral 


dkji after tbe abrupt departure of ' The ilege lasted from 6 Feb- 
Bli wniUm Notrla. roary to 6 Maj 1702. 
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The success of the Old Company was neutrahsed 
by the umon which was announced in India some 
months later. To understand how that umon was 
efiected we must retrace our steps and resume the 
narrative of events in England. 

The lull in the strife of the two Compames at 
home ^ was followed by a great upheaval of popular 
feehng. Paihament, winch had stood prorogued 
horn April 11, 1700, was dissolved December 19. 
It seemed not unlikely that Peers and Commons 
might again take into consideration the question 
of the India trade. Both Compames therefore 
threw themselves with fervid energy into the 
turmoil of the elections for the new Parhament 
which was to assemble at Westminster, Eebra- 
ary 6, 1701. If we are to credit the statements of 
contemporaries, this conflict of ‘ a few merchants ’ 
almost overshadowed m the popular imagmation 
the grave question of Europe’s impending convul- 
sion in the war of the Spamsh Succession. The 
combatants not only ‘ miserably divided the 
Capital City of this nation ’ ^ and made the election 
to the office of Lord Mayor a test of each other’s 
strength,^ but on the wider arena of national politics 
they threatened to absorb the two great histone 
divisions of the people. ‘ Whig and Tory,’ wntes a 
pamphleteer of the day, ‘ and all other parties are 

^ Ante, p 886 ® The election for Lord Mayor 

* A Letter to aMenihe'i ofPai ■ in October 1700 was memorable 
hamenf, London, 1701, p 4. The for the partisanship displayed by 
writer is qnotmg from John the Companies Historical MSS. 
Toland’s Art of Qovermng hy Commission Eeport 10 Appendix 
Parties iv. p 460. 
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abolition of lioih Companies, and the establish- 
ment. of an open trade, that the kingdom might be 
‘once nirain in peace.’ * 

Contempoiarics no doubt viewed the trend of 
e\rnts tbrongli a somewhat distoiting haze, but 
uiKjuc'^iionabl} in Die now Parliament the India 
interest was largely repicsented The New 
Company boasted that seven of their Dnectors, 
two of whom weie elected for the City of London, 
had found seats, ‘besides sevcial otheis that are 
considerable subscnbeis ’ - 

But William JIT., with eyes ever rivetted on 
the wai -cloud that was gathering over Europe, 
had no wish to sec a commercial controversy 
engrossing the time and energies of Parliament, for 
whom he had othci work in piospect. He hoped 
to have the question settled outside the w^alls of 
Westminstci Ilall. Accoidingly through James 
Ycinon, Secretaiy of State, he lemiuded the Old 
Company of thcii foiracr promise to himself 
and desiied to know' wiiat steps had been taken 
towards a union. The Directors dared not ignore 
the royal hint. Geneial Court meetings of both 
Companies w'cie held m December 1700, and Dec 1700- 
January 1701, and seven representatives on each 
side w'cre again elected to meet m conference 
But befoie any definite issue emerged the Old 
Company made one last effort to cut away the 
ground from under their rivals’ feet. In April 1701, Apniiyoi 

’ Goneidcrahons on the East Sir WiUiam Noms, 18 Feb 1701. 

IndM. Trade, 1701. MiscoUaneons Factory Becorde, 

3 Letter of the Directors to No. 20, p. 287 India Office MSS. 
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Parliainonl appointee! o committoo to receive 
proposals for doanng off the National Debt The 
Diiootors of Loadonhall Street promptly offered to 
pay baek mtlun tivonty months time the Now 
Company’s 1,C03,OOOZ , and the Separate Traders 
22,000/ , which together with their own anhsoription 
of 816,000/ made up the original 2,000,000/ , and 
take over the whole debt at on annual interest of 
five per oent' The Old Company ohenshod the 
greater hopes of success bocanso on April 14 the 
Commons had earned to the bar of the Lords 
articles of impeachment agamst the most 
prominent Whig loaders, and amongst them 
Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax, to whoso jmba 
bvo and support when Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the New Company loigely owed its existence ’ 
But though the committee reported m favour of 
the proposal the House rejected it 
iTOi-s Baffled m this their last appeal to thelegia 
lature, the Old Company resumed negotiations 
with their opponents For nearly a year nothmg 
came of the mtermmable conferences of the Com 
mittees of Seven, despite the mediation of Sir 
Baad Fuebraoe, a man of whom httle is known, 
but who probably played an important part m the 
secret history of hia tune An adept at every form 

IoutmU of Ou Boum of Tta gro«t tttoib of tlto Nw 
Oomtmu, BoltllMon MBS, A. Camfonj ond who tomod {horn 
tCfk, foL 87), Bodleba and tlndr Aek ha.i% bten Utalj 

Tht Oompauj'i propotak to Far impMobftd bj FarlUzneat. For 
Hjosent dftM SO April, ITOL UoDtagna i port Is fMmding the 
* XiCttei of the Direetor* to Kew Qompany m« MntMrt of 
Bombay 0 U»y 1701 Letter OiarZai, tf JSth/ar, 1716, 
Book.Ko.10. IndkOffioeMSa. p. 69 
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of discreditable intrigue, he had stained his hands 
by the acceptance of secret service money from 
Charles 11. In April, he came forward with pro- 
posals for an agreement, and the Directors of the 
Old Company promised to pay bi-m an immense 
reward^ if a settlement were concluded before 
29th September, 1701. Why the Court should June 1701 
employ a man of such antecedents, and above all, 
why they should oSer so disproportionate a recom- 
pense, remains a mystery. But Sir Basil had been 
an important go-between for the Company in the 
bnbeiy and corruption of 1694,^ and it may per- 
haps be conjectured that he was again employed 
as an agent for the distnbution of money to in- 
fluential persons. He failed to bring about an 
agreement withm the specified tune and the year 
drew to a close with the question still unsolved.^ 

^ Court Mmutes of the Old for an extension of the tune 
Company for 28 April and 6 June, allowed him this the Court 
1701 Court Book No 20 India refiised, though they promised 
Office MSS It was agreed that him vaguely such a recompense 
Sur Basil Firehrace should he as might seem proper When 
allowed to purchase 160,000?. of the union was an accomplished 
stock at 80Z per cent fact, Su- Basil claimed the folfil- 

^ An Exact Collection of the ment of the ongmal bargam. 

Delates and Proceedings in whereupon the Court informed 
Parliament in 1694 and 1695 him that ‘ the covenants entered 
upon the Enquiry into the late into between h im and the Com- 
Brihenes and Corrupt Practices, pany, 6 June, 1701, did deternune 
1696, pp 26, 80, 81, 88-37 on 29 September, 1701, and were 

3 The Company were not easily therefore void ’ As a result Nire- 
quit of Sir Basil Birebrace, and brace brought a Chancery action 
though the union was not com- against the Company, but m June 
pleted by the time agreed upon, 1705 the Court compromised the 
they had m the end to pay him matter by agreemg to pay him 
almost the full amount promised li per cent on the whole stock 
On 26 September, 1701, he applied of the Company. He received a 
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Bat m tho first fow weoks of 1702 it booame 
clear that tho anion could not bo ranch longer 
postponed To this many causes contnbntod 
The King, Parhamont, and the Nation were grow- 
ing utterly weary of tho ceaseless strife Against 
both Companies aliLo came flooding np once more 
the old waves of prejudice and hatred on tho crest 
of which the Now Company had been borne to 
power Many of those who supported it then had 
been bitterly disappointed since A Regulated 
ossooiation was to have taken the place of a Joint 
Btook Tho old bad monopoly was to be abohshed 
A new era was to dawn for Enghsh mannfaotnros 
But those fair promises had proved lUnsoiy A 
small band of Separate Traders strngghng feebly 
and rneffeotually agamst the two great corpora 
tions was all that remained of the regulated basis 
of the General Society The market was flooded 
with Indian goods For some time past a fierce 
clamour had been rising among the mercers of 
Oheapside and the weavers of Spitalfields to whom 
it seemed that the Compames were ‘striving 
hard which shall nde on the fore horse, but 
both agreed to drove on to our rum,’ ’ Pam 
phleteers of the day prophesied that the mjnry to 
home manufactures would ‘ produce empty purses, 
first intUlmdt of in Jvij BoolOf 88, 89 and 40. India 

17DS, and a aozQ of Offiao liTBS. 

814101. In the folbwlng tnoath. ‘ A Tnu Btlation o/ tfta 

Bea the Court Mlmitas of the Old JScaf India Tradst Aemof June 
Company 28 and S7 Bept«mb«r Aetr mana/aHmree have 
1701, 10 Jane, 8 Norember 1708, art and vSl he yrtfudictaJ to 
18 Fahtoary 1703 and for Jnne, manit/eeturre of SnyUnA 
Joly and Atigort 1706. Court Ko data but dro. 1700. 
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empty houses, empty towns, a small, poor, weak 
and slender people.’ ^ 

Parhament was again and agam petitioned to 
legislate against the importation of Indian silks. 

In Yam had Davenant some years before exposed 
the economic fallacy of such a pohcy by arguments 
that might have been forged in the armoury of 
Adam Smith. ‘ Trade,’ he wrote, ‘ is in its nature 
free, finds its own channel^ and best directeth its 
own course. . . . G-ovemments m relation to it are 
to take a providential care of the whole, but gener- 
ally to let second causes work their own way . . , 
in the main all Traffics whatsoever are beneficial 
to a country . . . Pew laws relatmg to trade are 
the mark of a nation that thrives by traffic.’ ^ The 
writer was half a century before his time and his 
appeals went unheeded Parhament passed two 
Acts, which both obtained the Eoyal assent on the 
11th of Apnl, prohibiting the wear of Indian Apnii700 
wrought sdks in England after the 29th September, 

1701, and laying heavy dues on their importation.^ 

The Directors of the Companies themselves al- 
ways consistently declared that it was this ‘ heavy 
load upon the trade,’ together with the glut in the 
market caused by the competition of two sets of 

^ An English Wvnd/mg-sheet ability. The Tract well repays 
for the East India Mamufaotors, perusal and won the high praise 
1700 of Lord Macaulay, who declared 

~ Davenant’s Worhs, ed 1771, it was ‘excellent, first-rate. I 
vol. i pp 98, 99 The anony- have seen nothing of that age 
metis author of Considerations egual to it.’ 

071 the East India Trade, 1701, ® Acts 11 and 12 Gul lii. c 8 

sdso inveighed agamst these and 10. 
protective tanffe, with remarkable 

VOL. n. A A 
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sellers of Indian Trarcs, that moro than anything 
else unpoUod them to a nmon ' 

Thus tho opposition of the Old Company was 
gradually beaten down They had indeed on tho 
whole, as we have Boon, prevailed in India, and 
Thomas Pitt afterwards upbraided them for being 
over hasty m oonelnding tho union,’ but oven in 
tho East it was a Pyrrhic tniunph, a pohtical 
rather than a commercial victory, which had 
burdened their settlements with a heavy load of 
debt. Their comparative snccoss abroad was 
counterbalanced by tho state of affairs at home, 
for the truth is that, in spite of all their efforts, 
they had never qmte been able to persuade the 
nation that their position was os stable as that of 
their nvals, behind whom seemed always to loom 
the patronage and support of Parhament Through 
out the period of confliot Old stock always stood 
lower than New Even in April 1700, when it 
went up to 149 on the passing of their Bill, that 
of their opponents did not fall below 161 ’ 

Einally the prospect of the great European 

' Letter cf the New Ctanptny • I«ttreD i Eutoriatl 

13 AfBih 1700, to Bir Edward .ReWww, toL It p, CBS, Also 
LitUekm, Letter Book No. II Hcroghtan Hit, alretdj men- 
andoftha OldOompeny SlTcrah, tloned (anU p. 088) jaioted in 
1703, to Ben^ti, Letter Book No. Thorold Eogw* Eitioiy o/Agn- 
10. Tnrlt* Offiee MBS, e*If*re Prit€$ toL tL pp. 

• Hedge** ZHoff roL in. p. 108. 731-735. From thii UUe the 

Thome* Htt writes to the Ootrrt tslne of the stock of both eom 
of Btreetors ihst if recittsnee hsd pesie* ean be eompsred from 
been ooo tinned there hsd not bj IMS-lTOfi Immedtstelj before 
this bees a New Ccanpenj*# man the union (Ap. 37 17Q3X the Old 
is the land ot the hrisg in these OompanT** stock stood at $4^ 
peris. 19 September 1706. the New st 139^ 
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struggle, daily becoming more and more imminent, 
forced both Companies to reaJise the folly of 
mutual dissensions. Even at this early penod the 
danger from French rivalry was dimly foreseen. 

For the ‘fair mistress’ of the India trade the 
English and the Dutch seemed still the principal 
rivals, but France wrote Davenant ‘stands by 
subtle, insinuating, and hberal, ready either to 
court or to force a favour.’ ^ Even should she prove 
impotent m the East, her privateers would prey on 
the homeward-bound Indian fleets as they beat 
up the Bay of Biscay or Enghsh Channel. Strong 
convoys would be needed, and the King perhaps 
might withhold his aid if his wishes were persis- 
tently disregarded. 

Exactly a week before the declaration of war 
with France and Spam, the Instrument of Union 
was ratified by the General Court of both Com- 
panies, 27th of April, 1702. By this agreement Apnino: 
a court of twenty-fom’ Managers was appointed, 
of whom twelve were to be elected by each Com- 
pany. They were to have the real control over 
the settlements for the future, and to superintend 
the ‘ muted,’ i.e the active trade, fixing the total 
amount of annual exports half of which was to 
be provided by each Company. At the same time 
the factors of both Companies were to manage 
the separate stocks sent out before the date of 
the umon and were allowed seven years to clear 
all debts and wind up their afiairs. At the 
end of that time the London Company was to 
^ Davenant’s Worl^ (ed. 1771), vol n pp. 187-8 

A A 2 
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convoy tho islanda of Bombay and St Helena 
to the English Company and resign their ohartor 
to the Queen, thonoofonvard the ohartor of the 
Enghsh Company was to bo considered that of 
both, and the name of the amalgamated osso- 
oiations was to bo ‘ Tho Umted Company of 
Merchants of England Trading to the East Indies ' 
The legal ohartor of nnion took tho form of an 
Indontnro Tnpartito bolweon tho Queen and tho 
Joij iTO two Compamos, and was dated July 22nd, 1702 
The Old Company was to buy 078,0001. additional 
stock m the General Society so as to make their 
share egual to that of the New Company The 
dead stock, ne. houses, factories and forts of tho 
Old Company, were valued at 880,0001. and of 
them nvals at 10,0001 , and the latter were called 
upon to pay 180,000k, so as to equalise matters 
The details of this transaobon were settled by 
another deed bearmg the same date, styled the 
Indenture Qumque Parbte of Conveyance of the 
Dead stock of the Two East India Oompames ' 
Letters were promptly despatched to the East 
calling on the servants of both sides to ‘ consult 
and act jomtly for our future mutual advantage ’ 
But it proved easier to sign legal documents m 
England than to sheath the sword m India 
where men had to deal with gnm reahbes. The 
fierce flames of enmity so asmdnously fanned m 
the past by warlike despatches from home were 

^ ForfhCcrcMafli oftboM tvD final of tb* larmer ia Fmazred 
Aoenzzuntt mo Bnoo, Jbtftaig, in tho India Offles. 

Toh m. pp, 486 - 403 . Tho cri 
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not to be extinguished at the mere word of com- 
mand. One instance of the past strife reveals the 
spmt in which it had been waged. When Sir 
Wilham Noms landed at Surat, in revenge for 
some fancied insult, he arrested three members 
of the Old Company’s council and handed them 
over in irons to the Mughal G-ovemor. And when 
Thomas Pitt heard of it, he penned the ferocious 
aspiration ‘ ’tis pity there was never a Felton 
amongst them ; ’ ^ thus the one side disiegarded the 
tie of a common nationality, the other appealed to 
the assassm’s knife. Antagonists of this stamp, 
men who for three years had opposed each other 
by every weapon legal or illegal that came to hand, 
were suddenly called upon to act together under 
the formal sanction of a paper union and to ‘ bury 
all that IS past in silence and forgetfulness.’ ^ It 
was not perhaps surprising that for some years the 
wheels of admimstration refused to run smoothly. 

There were other difficulties than those engendered 
by personal feuds and animosities. The form of 
provisional union adopted was, perhaps unavoid- 
ably so, a tissue of complexities — a compromise so 
clumsy as to be almost unworkable. At home 
three Courts of Twenty-four were meeting simul- 
taneously, for besides the Court of Managers both 
Old and New Company continued to elect Dnectors 
till 1708 , three sets of despatches were sent to 1702-1708 
India, and in every factory three stocks had to 
be managed and three inteiests conciliated. 

^ Hedges’ IlicwT/, vol. lu p 61. to Bengal, 6 March, 1702. Letter 

® Letter of the Old Company Book No. 10. India Office MSS. 
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Tlio history of tho two Compamos from 1702 
till tho final consununation of tho muon may bo 
a cry bnofly summansod Both at homo and 
abroad a penod of torpor succcodod tho storm and 
stress of tho past four 3 oars. In the mstmotions 
sent to India for tho future direction of tho trado 
tho Court of Managers rccognisod tho superior 
mont of tho Old Company's ropresontatives. In 
two out of tho three Prosidonoios they wore 
promoted to tho chief place, while in tho third tho 
Court avoided givmg power to tho Now Company's 
Presidont hj plaomg both him and his nval on a 
dignified shelf and estabhshing a rotation govern 
ment Tho Consular powers wore rcsomded, it was 
tardily recognised that they ought never to have 
been granted at all 

On the wrestem coast of India Sir John Gayer 
was appomted Governor of Bombay, and Sir 
Nicholas TVaito was relegated to the subordmate 
post of tho Premdenoy of Surat But oiroumstanoes 
prevented the reahsabou of the Court's mtentions. 
In the event of Sir John Gayer bemg still im 
pnsoned, Waite was ordered to act temporarily for 
him, and m the meantime to spare no pains to 
ofiect hiB release. The nnscrupulous President of 
Surat understood the strength of his position and 
abused it. So far from annonnomg to the Mughal 
Governor that Sir John Gayer was now the chosen 
Chief for the tfmted Company, he offered him, 
as it afterwards transpired, a heavy bribe to beep 
the unfortunate man m confinement. Thus left 
supreme, for su: more years he oontmued his 
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carnival of misrule. Appeals from home went 
disregarded The New Company’s factory passed 
utterly fi’om under his control and became a byword 
for disorder. Drunken broils and duels were of 
daily occurrence. He outraged even the lax public 
opinion of the commumty by an incestuous 
marriage with his niece, and that though his wife 
was still hvmg in England ^ The patience of the 
Court of Managers was at last exhausted, and on 
the passing of the Act of Parhament to complete 
the umon in 1708 they sent orders for his dismissal , 1708 
but before the letters arrived m India his own council 
had been forced to place him under restraint.^ 

The fact that Sir John G-ayer, ‘ the General of 
India,’ did not obtain his release till 1710 testifies 1710 
how low the prestige of the Bnghsh had sunk since 
the days of Gerald Aungier. He embarked for Apnii7ii 
home, but the vessel on which he sailed was 
attacked by four French men-of-war west of Cape 
Comorin, and was forced to surrender after a 
desperate resistance. Sir John Gayer, who bore 
himself gallantly in the fight, died of his wounds a 
prisoner in the hands of the French.® 

^ Letters from the Old Com- Ofi&oe MSS that letters were sent 
pany’e agents at Surat, 20 April out ordering him to lay down the 
and 10 October, 1702, and 22 Government, though he may pos- 
Ootober, 3705 Miso. Factory sibly have resigned before they 
Kecords, No 6. India Office. arrived His dismissal was dated 

* Mr G "W Forrest, worlong 20 April, 1708 India Office MSS , 
from the Bombay Eecords, be- Letter Book No 18 
lieves that Waite resigned and ® Letter of the Court to Bombay, 

was not dismissed Selections 4 April, 1712. India Office MSS 
from State Papers Bonthwy, Letter Book No 14 The en- 
Jlome Series, vol 1 p. xxvm gagement was fought 8 Apnl, 

But it is certain from the India 1711. 
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Wi On tho coast of Oorotnnnaol Thomas Pitt was 
rcappomtod Governor of Fort Bt George He 
had proved himself adamant in tho Borneo of his 
mastors and implacable m hostility to their nvals. 
But when tho nmon was offcolod ho wrote franHy 
to tho Now Company quoting a saying of William 
nr. ‘ “ ’Twaa my fate and not my ohoico that 
made me jour enemy” and smoo you and my 
masters are muted, it shall bo my utmost on 
doavonr to pnrohaso your good opmion and do 
serve your fnondahip ’ * His strong and able rule 
had boon the one hnght spot in tho gonoml mis 
managemont of the past few yoais, and the New 
Company ns a whole assented readily enough to 
his appointment, though a minonty, among whom 
may be montioned Gilbert Heathcoto, still oher* 
lahed against him an undying prejudice ’ 

The Court of Managers almost apologised for 
appomting John Pitt governor of Fort St David 
with the leversiQn of the Presidenoy of Madras 
when it should become vacant. It was perhaps well 
for a peaoeful settlement that John Pitt died m May 

lira 1703, and left the Governor of Fort Bt Geoige 
supreme on tho ooast. * Had ho hved,’ wrote the 
latter gmnly, ‘there would have been strange 
rotation work between him and me ’twas im- 
posmhle we could ever be reconciled. I 

think him the ungratefuUest wretch that ever was 
bom. He is dead and there's an end.' * 

' DUrji Tol. QL p. 79. Btpoct, Appendix HL vol. i 

* L*tt<r of B. Hktxifaci to p. 80. 

ThaniMHtt,a6Jiaj 1T07 Hit- • Hrfgt* IHary wL m. p. 85. 
torieol tftnutc ripti Ooouj^tilooi 
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In Bengal the Court of Managers elaborated a 
singularly comphcated system of administration. 

Sn Edward Littleton and John Beard at the head 
of then: councils were employed in winding up the 
affairs of the respective Companies, while the busi- 
ness of the United Trade was carried on by a third 
council composed of the four senior servants of 
each Company presided over on alternate weeks by 
Ealph Sheldon and Eobert Hedges. 

The Eotation G-ovemment tided over the period 
from the provisional to the fully consummated 
union, and mdeed contmued for a few years longer, 
but became notorious throughout India for incom- 
petency. John Beard died July 7, 1705, having 1705 
earned but scant reoogmtion from the Old Company 
for his able services rendered to their cause. Sir 
Edward Littleton for some years contmued his 
career of peculation and mismanagement. After 
long toleration the Court of Managers finally 
revoked his commission in January 1705, and 
he fell a victim to the climate in October 1707 i707 
Godolphin’s award records the fact that at the 
time of his death he owed the unfortunate Com- 
pany that trusted him a sum of 80,000 Es.^ 

It was well for the futm’e reputation of the 
English name in India that the period of civil dis- 
sension and intestine strife fell exactly when it did. 
Twenty years earlier the Empire of Auiangzeb 
at the zemth of its power might have seized 
the opportunity to oust the disputants from then 
settlements in Hindustan. A few years later the 

^ Hedges’ Diary, vol. u. pp 210-222. 
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Poaco of Utrooht wonM have given the Pronoh 
leiaoro to profit by tho division in the Engbah 
Damp Even as it was tho natural development 
and groivth of tho Prcsidonoics inis arrested or 
thrown back for jcara 

Tho tune was now npo for tho final nmon 
At homo tho oumbrons inaohinerj of oo-oxistont 
Courts of Directors with a superior Court of 
Managers had not worked smoothly Tho latter, 
roahsxng that tho confliot of jomng interests 
would prove ruinous to tho trade, voted in 1707 
for on immediate and complete amalgamation, 
bat tho ‘snake m tho grass’ was ‘jealousy of 
power ’ Bach Company feared tho other would 
obtain tho preponderating influence Bitter re- 
ornmnations and sharp words ensued between the 
anthontios on either side There seemed a danger 
that even the partial union of 1702 would be 
dissolved * But once again tho State mtorvened 
The Earl of Godolphin proposed to raise a loan of 
1,200,0001 for tho pnblio servioe from the Umted 
Company, a plan which rendered it necessary that 
the union should first be offeotuoUy earned oui 
He urged both Companies to heal their differences 
for the sake of the pobhe good and offered to 
mediate between them Farther, he plainly hinted 
that if they still proved reoaloitmnt there would 
not be wanting an outside body of pnvate mer- 
chants who might play over agam the part of the 
New Company m 1098 

* Lttt«r Irom £. HturiMa to PxU, Jalj S5 1T07 HM. 

HBB. Omntnbri op, lOtb Bepcst, Appsadlx IV., toL i pp. S8 90. 
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There was no further delay. An Act of Parlia- 
ment was rapidly passed through both Houses and 
received the Eoyal Assent, March 20, 1708.^ It 
ordamed that the Company should pay to the Ex- 
chequer the sum of 1,200,000L, which, together 
with the former loan, made up a total of 3,20O,O00Z. 
On this whole amount they were hereafter to re- 
ceive interest only at the rate of 5 per cent., which 
produced exactly the same sum as the 8 per cent, 
on the original 2,000,000Z. In return, the privileges 
of the Company were prolonged from three years’ 
notice after September 29, 1711, to three yeais’ 
notice after March 26, 1726. Both Compames 
were to submit all matters in dispute to the arbi- 
tration of the Earl of Godolphin, and were to bind 
themselves to accept his award After the awaid 
the Managers of the Umted Trade were to become 
the first Board of Dhectors of the United Com- 
pany. Among other provisions, the duty of 6 per 
cent, for the support of ambassadors was rescinded, 
and the Company were given the nght to buy out 
the Separate Adventurers on three years’ notice 
after 1711.^ Thus perished the last vestiges of 
the regulated basis of the General Society. 

^ Joimials of tJie Home of letter of the Coort to Bombay, 
Govimom, February 2, 19, 20, 28 July, 1699 Letter Book No. 

24, and March 13, 17, 20, 1708 10, India Office MSS But there 

” The stock of the Separate is a more important discrepancy 
Traders amounted to 23,0007 , which seems difficult to explain 
though the Old Company, appa- In the New Company’s charter 
rently reckoning the New Com- the amount was estimated at only 
pany’s capital at 1,663,0007 , 7,2007 , and even the Act of 1708 

instead of 1,662,0007 , which it always refers to this sum See 
leally was, always estimated it Macpherson, European Com- 
at 22,0007 See <in7e, p 366 and ?«ercem77i J«<7zu,pp 158, 101,166. 
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The famous omird was dated and published 
Etpi. iTM Soptombor 29th, 1708 It settled the det^s of the 
final amalgamation. 

The ohict provisions wore that, as the debts of 
the Old Company oscceded their assets m India, 
they should pay to the United Company the snm 
of W,C16Z., and as the debts of the Now Company 
fell short of their assets, they should receive from 
the United Company CO, 0051 Tho debts of both 
Compames in England were to bo disohaigod before 
tho let of March, 1709 ’ 

With tho dehvoty of Godolphm’s award an 
epoch in tho histoiy of tho Bnbah connection with 
India 18 closed. Ever smco tho reign of Charles IL, 
when the Company’s sudden nso to an nnesampled 
prosponty oiposod it to a storm of envy and hatred, 
the problem had been to work out in Davenant’s 
words ‘ a constitution, not defective but sound and 
wisely ordered, and suoh a one as may mvito tho 
people to venture largely m it.’ ’ Hus had now 
been achieved. The erection of an antagomstio 
Company and its amalgamotion with the older 
asBOoiation had served at least to widen the basis 
of the Company that sprang from their muon. At 
the same time the pnnmple of a Jomt-Stook ‘by 

* For the «Ubont« prorlfioss filafpod that the^ vero np powd 
of th» Award wo Bmoo, AjtftalM, to bo iaaolTsst beoaoM thij bor 
vol BL pp. 607-67L cdgi rcrwod znonaj wboroM ft wob 
noI doetoncit U pn$*md in thdr inetiea to rttbo capital both 
tho Izkdk Of&ca. Too nmoh In India and England bymaaoa 
mnctcotbatolairadtotheFra^ of Iooim nthor than bj lorioa 
dleo of tha CAd Ooinpaaj « from tha odrcntnrarB. 

dal po ritiott from tholr lozga * I>aTesant^l Wcrrit, rvL ii. p. 
dobto. Tba dirooton ofUa com ISO. 
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which the wealth and strength of many are guided 
by the care and wisdom of a few/^ had been 
emphatically reaffirmed after a half-hearted and 
partial return to the regulated system. Even the 
immense loans to Grovemment, though at first they 
were felt as a heavy burden, were like grapphng 
irons binding the Company firmly to the rock of 
State. Henceforward the G-ovemment was faced 
with the prospect of having to find over three 
millions of money, if it desired to take away 
the privileges of the trade to the East. From time 
to time in the future as the formal periods of the 
Company’s rights were extended or renewed, the 
old cry of opposition was raised, but never again 
with such volume or potency as in the past. In 
spite of modifications the constitution of the 
Company as now established lasted on the same in 
essentials, to the nineteenth century. The solution 
so painfully and slowly worked out possessed a 
durability that might have been lackmg in a more 
facile compromise. 

We have now traced the growth of an Eliza- 
bethan association of traders through more than a 
hundred years of manifold vicissitudes, of dearly 
bought successes, of cruel reverses and of ever- 
stubbom endeavour. Hated by those outside the 
pale, cramped and confined by the prejudices of a 
false pohtical economy, used by sovereigns and 
statesmen for ends that were not its own, the 
Company had held on its course, with a dogged 
tenacity, beating off, neutrahsmg, and absorbing 

* Davenant's WorX«, vol. ii p 186 
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opposition till it had iron tho highest constitutional 
recognition at homo, and laid foundations in India 
that iroro destined not to pass away 

A right understanding of tho first contuiy of 
our history in India gives tho Loy to tho dovolop- 
inonts of later years Tho success of tho Dutch 
and tho Frenoh Company was at tho beginning 
far more imposing than our own, for they were 
ohcnshod and nurtured by tho power of tho State 
But they learnt to roly too oroluBively upon that 
support, and when it was withheld, they foil 

The English Company, on tho other hand, was 
in its inception almost wholly a private entorpnse. 
It had, for tho most part, to wrost its pnvileges 
from reluctant Kings and indifforcnt Parhaments, 
to work ont its own salvation in the teeth of 
opposition and neglect Later there came a 
chMge In the middle of tho eighteenth centuiy, 
during the French wars the English Company was 
generously assistod by royal fleets and royal troops 
— a factor of almost incalculable value m soounng 
the ultimate notory But the Company profited 
by that assistance, because m its long, smgle- 
handed struggle it bad learnt to rely upon itself, 
and to tide over the penods when the support of 
the State was either feeble or non-enstent. 

After the settlement of 1708 there followed 
thirty an years of comparative obsounty The Com 
pany rapidly reoeded from the promment position 
in the pubho eye to which it leapt m 1701 But 
the tune was one of silent inward development, 
of sound finance, and of ooznmeroial prosperity 
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The briUiant attack launched by Dupleix and 
Labourdonnais upon the Enghsh settlements m 
1746 stung into life a dormant and lethargic, but 
Bohd and growmg power. At first there was the 
inevitable recoil before the Man and suddenness of 
the onslaught, but the counterstroke was dehveied 
swiftly and fiercely, directed by the gemus of 
Lawrence and Chve, but poised with all the pent-up 
strength of energies and resources matmred m the 
qmet period of imperceptible growth That period 
was rendered possible by Godolphm’s award, which 
with extraordinary success welded the two Com- 
panies into one harmonious whole. It leaves the 
British m India on the brink of a new era. They 
had already begun to acquire garrisons, revenues, 
and temtonal possessions. When Charles Eyre m 
1697-98 took advantage of a rebelhon in Bengal 
to build Eort William and obtain the rent of the 
three villages Sutanuti, Calcutta, and Govmdpur, 
and when Thomas Pitt ten years later wrested 
from the Nawab of the Carnatic the grant of the 
‘ five towns ’ in the neighbourhood of Madras, they 
were dimly shadowmg forth the pohcy that con- 
ferred vast revenues and provinces upon the nation 
after the victories of Chve. At present these ac- 
qmsitions were of small extent and passed almost 
unnoticed. The problems that involved the Com- 
pany with Parhament m 1772 and 1781 had not 
as yet come withm the furthest range of pohtical 
prevision, but England had at least learnt to 
recogmse that the ‘business of India’ was not 
‘merely trade, but a constant mixture of Trade 
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and 'Warfaro, Fortifioataon, Military Pmdonce, and 
Poliboal Govonuncnt,' The Footoiy period was 
finally closed. Henceforward there was to bo no 
retrograde stop Thoagh they knew it not, and 
though the goal was far distant, the English in 
India had doWtoly entered upon the oonrso which 
m its latter end waa to merge into the overlordship 
of the peoples of Hindustan from Capo Comonn to 
the Himalayas. 


END or ToiujrE n 
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Abbot, Sm Mobrib, eon of a Guild- 
ford clothworker, bom m 1606, 

145 , a founder of the Company 
and a director of a North-West 
Passage exploration, 144, 146 , 
elected Deputy-Governor (1615), 

146 , Gkivemor of the Company 
(1624-37), 144-146 , Lord Mayor 
of London, 146, the troubles of 
the Company in the first year of 
bus governorship (1624), 146,147, 
his confidence in royal promises, 
146, 147 , waits upon Charles I 
(1636), 147 , Charles I’s treat- 
ment of his brother, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 148, his 
influence respecting the election 
of the Governor of the Company, 
(1631-32), 161 

Abyssinia, Arabian converts from, 
223 , ‘ Habshi,’ an Indian form of 
the word, 224 

Act for rebmldmg London, referred 
to, 196 

Adi-Ganga (c=‘The First Ganges’), 
256 

Admiralty tribunals, powers granted 
by Charles II for, (1683), 288 

Adventurers, Cromwell’s grants to 
the Merchant, 121 , admitted as 
members of the reconstituted 
E LO of Cromwell’s Charter, 
134 , ‘ the Mystery and Company 
of the Merchant Adventurers,’ 
172 

^Isop’s fables, referred to, 348 

African trade, royal support of, 281. 
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Agha Muhammad Zaman, Governor 
of Onssa, 88 

Agra, 68 , the Taj at, 238, 244 
Agreement between the East India 
Company and the Assada Adven- 
turers (1649), 115-17 
Agreement between the London 
East India Company and the 
Eoyal African Company (1662), 
190 

Ahmadabad, 64 
Aln-i-AJiban, 266 

Ajmir, the Mughal Court at, (1616), 
60, letter from, to the Company, 
66 

Akbar, Pnnce, (1680-81), m the 
comp of the Marathas, 231 
Akbar the Great, bom 1642 (1556- 
1606), conquers Gujarat and pro- 
vmoes on shore of Gulf of Cambay 
(1672-92), 46, 47, referred to, 86 
Albuquerque, referred to, 67, 221 
Aldworth, Thomas, letter from, 
quoted, 49 , obtams grant for 
&st Enghsh settlement m India 
from Mughal Governor, 49 
Ahcant, 312 

Allegations of tJie Turkey Company 
and others against the East 
India Company (1681 , Bodleian 
Library), quoted, 800 
Alley, Captain, 296, 297 
Amboyna, tragedy of, (1623), 17, 66, 
230 

Amory, m Pendennis, 294 
Amsterdam, letter from Surat to the 
Directors at, 63 , burghers of, be- 
lieve a mmour that Cromwell wiU 
dissolve the Enghsh Company 
(1666), 122. 
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his tactful policy, 224, 225 ; 
proposes to make Bombay the 
Company’s headquarters m India, 
226 , his advice to the Company 
to arm agamst the native powers, 
226, 227 , power granted him by 
the Directors to employ armed 
ships (1677), 227 , referred to, 
376, ms death at Surat (1677), 
226 

Anrangzeb, his seizure of the Mughal 
throne, 188, his influence on Surat, 
212 , rewards Sir George Oxenden 
for ins gallant resistance to the 
Marathas (1664), 213 , his wars 
and expenditure, 231 , his amval 
, in Southern India (1683), 236 , 
the conquest of Golconda (1687), 
236, 266 , his farman to the 
j Enghsh (1680), 239, 245, the 
Company’s plan of campaign 
. agamst, (1686), 247, 248, 253 , and 
its failure, 248, 261 , submission 
' of the Surat Council to, (1690), 
j 266, 271 , orders Old Company’s 
^ servants to be arrested (1701), 
342 , his reception of Sir William 
, Noms at Panalla (1701), 864 , 
referred to, 877 

Avery (Avory), corsair, 294, 295 
Award of the Enghsh and Dutch 
Commissioners (1664), 110. 


B 

Baisakhs, family of, 266 
Baker’s Chromcle (1679), quoted, 42 
Baksh, Sultan Murad, 244 
, Balasor, Enghsh factory at, founded 
! by Cartwright (1633), 92 , Francis 
I Day visits (1642), 94, 97, 99, 
I sacked by the Enghsh (1687), 
258, (1688), 263, Thomas Pitt 
settles at, (1674), 298 
Baldffius, Phihppus, Naauwkeunge 
Beschrymnge van Malabar en 
Ohoromandel, quoted, 196, 213 
Bandel, Portuguese at, 96 
Banias, Petition of the Mahajan 
or Chief Council of the, (1671), 
198 

Banks, Sir John, Governor of the 
EXC (1672, 1673, 1683), 202 
Banmng, Alderman, ship Sitsan 
bought from, 169 


Bantam, headquarters of English 
in Java, subordmate to Surat 
(1630), 69 , spices at, 74 , suspen- 
sion of Company’s trade at, during 
Dutch War (1653), 109 , factory 
at, bought by new Company under 
Cromwell, 137 , the power of the 
Dutch at, 137, 138 , President at, 
recalled (1631), 167 , attempt to 
crush the private trade of the 
factors at, (1631), 168, freight 
paid for voyages to, 170 , captured 
by the Dutch and Enghsh factory 
destroyed (1682), 230 
Banya castes — See Bhahman 
B arataria, reference to Don Quixote, 
32 

Barbary Corsairs, 128 
Barella, island of, 306 
Bamardiston, Sir Samuel, imprison- 
ment of, (1688), 287 , referred to, 
814 

Bamardiston, Thomas, pnvate 
trader (1664), 121 

‘ Bamstors ’ (barrators), referred to, 
221 

Bassein, ship-buildmg by Surat 
Council at, 196 

Batavia, English brought back by 
Dutch to, 17 , letter from Surat 
to the Governor-General at, (1634), 
64 , Council at, advise mvestment 
m spices, 74 , Enghsh Council at, 
acquire from coast chief the right 
to erect a factory at Armagaon 
(1626), 79 , copy of Cromwell’s 
Charter sent to, 132 
Bathurst, Sir Benjamm, Governor 
of the E I C (1688, 1689), 202, 
241 

Batioala, factory at, 66 
Baxter, theological works of, sent to 
India, 163 

Beard, John, the elder, ‘ Agent and 
Chief of the Bay’ (1684-86, 
1699), 262 

Beard, John, the younger, servant 
of the Old Company, Governor of 
Fort Wilham, 262, 343 , his 
struggle with Sir Edward Little- 
ton, 343, 344, 346, 347 , letters of, 
297, 844, 847 , death (1706), 377. 
Beaufort, Duke of, referred to, 286 
Behar, 99 , five samts of, 260 
Bengal, Afghan Kmgs of, vanqmshed 
by the Emperor Akbar (1676) 
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(1678), 216, 217 , powers granted 
for a Eoint at, (1676), 217 , reform 
of the revenne system of, (1674), 
218 , Anngier’s remedy for the in- 
sanitary condition of, 219 , English 
hospitd built at, (1676), 219, 
provision for welfare of settlers 
at, (1676), 220 , admmistration of 
law at, 220, 221 , dangers from 
pirates, 221, 339 , the enforced 
hospitahty and landing of the 
Siddis at, 224, 225 , the develop- 
ment of Bombay as a naval 
station, 226 , the multiphcabon of 
population and increase of revenue 
at, 226 , revenue of, when received 
from the Portuguese (1664), 226 , 
Aungier’s proposal to make 
Bombay the Company’s head- 
quarters m India (1671), 226, 
Bombay the centre of the struggle 
between the Mughal and Maratha 
fleets, (1677-82), 228, mihtary 
weakness of the Company’s posi- 
tion at, 228 , John Chil^ Gover- 
nor of, (1682), 228, 229 ; the 
problem of armed defence, 229, 
231, 232, 242, 243 , the authority 
of the Viceroy of, 243, 244 , beset 
by piratical fleets, 339 , the London 
Company to surrender Bombay to 
the English Company under the 
Instrument of Umonjfl702), 371 
Bombay Presidency^ Qasette&r of-, 
quoted, 63 

‘Bonaventure ’ ( = Expedition), ship, 
168 

Book of Orders, or bye-laws of the 
Company, referred to, 171 
Boughton, Gabriel, secures for the 
English the nght to trade m 
Bengal (1646), 86 , Chirurgeon to 
the Mughal Viceroy of Bengal 
(1660), 98 , obtams hcense for 
trade for the Enghsh in Bengal 
(1650), 98 

Bowoher, George, referred to, 282 
Braddyll, agent at the Court of the 
Nawab of Bengal, 263 
Brahman and Banya castes, and 
mihtary service, 216 
Brampore (Burhanpun), Asad Khan 
at, 863 , Sir Wilham Norris de- 
tained at, 367 

Breda, siege of, referred to, 33; 
Treaty of, (1667), 191 


Bndgeman, James, agent at High 
(1660-67), 97, 99, 261 
Bridges, Shem, ‘ Chief of Bengal ’ 
(1668-69), 261 

Brief Account of tlie Great Oppres- 
sions and Injuries whicJi the 
Managers of the East India Com- 
pany have acted On the Dives, 
Liberties, and Estates of their 
Fellow-subjects, A, (Bodleian 
Library pamphlets), quoted, 279 
Bright, Dr, History of England, 
quoted, 191 

Bnstol, merchants of, 114 
• Bristol,’ ship, 296 
Britannia Languens (1680) , Early 
English Tracts on Commerce 
(1866) (Bodleian Library), quoted 
300, 803 

British Museum Catalogue, 19 
Brookedon, Thomas, 71 
Broeck, Van den, commander of 
Dutch ship, appointed Director of 
Dutch trade at Surat (1620), 66 
Brookhaven, Captam, of the 
‘ Lyoness,’ 97 

Bruce, John, Annals of the Honor- 
able East India Company (1810), 
1 quoted, 87, 42, 44, 62, 56, 69, 
62-66, 67, 74, 77, 79, 80, 82, 83, 
98-100, 101, 108, 112, 115, 116, 
124, 138, 139, 161, 171, 174-176, 
190, 195, 226-227, n 191, 199, 
203, 204, 207, 208, 221, 228, 230- 
232, 251, 266, 266, 288, 294 , ui 
806, 826, 334, 346, 356, 372, 380 
Bruton, Wflham, Newes from the 
East Indies, or a voyage to 
Bengalla (1638), quoted, 88, 89, 
91 

Buckingham, Duke of, referred to, 
85 

Buda-Ganga (=‘The Old Ganges’), 
266 

Burabalnng Biver, 92 
Button, Sir Thomas, letter of, quoted, 
176 

c 

Oaebmahthek, Marquis of, 311 
Calcutta ( = Kahkata), the site of, 
254-256 ; the transhipment of 
cargo by the Portuguese at, 264 ; 
its unhealthy chmate, 257, 258, 
268, 269 , the foundation of, (1686), 
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transfer of Bombay to the latter 
(1667), 191-196, death (1685), 
210 

Chamock, Job, Chief of the Bengal 
Council, founder of Calcutta, 99 , 
letter from, (1680), 245 , hia early 
career and marriage, 24J, 260 , 
his daughters, 250, Chief of the 
Council at Patna (1644-80), 249 , 
hiB reports to the Hugh Council 
quoted (1678), 249, 260 , his 
hopes for the headship of the 
Bengal Council (1681), 261 , his 
favour mth the Court of Directors, 

261, Chief of the Kasunbazar 
Factory (1681), 262 , ‘ Agent and 
Chief of the Bay ’ (1686-93), 252 , 
his difficulties at Hdgh (1686), 
262-264 , attempts to form a settle- 
ment at Sutanati (1687), 267 , 
forced to settle at Hijili (1687), 267 , 
successfully withstands its siege, 
258, 260, 261 , after honourable 
capitulation retires to TJlubaria, 
269 , again settles at port of Cal- 
cutta (Sutanati), (1687), 260, 262 , 
the Company’s opmion of his de- 
fence of &]ili, 260,261, amvolof 
Captain Heath at Satanah (1688), 

262 , he orders Chamock to leave 
Sutanati (1688), 262, 263, Char- 
nock’s third attempt to settle at 
Calcutta and its attendant diffi- 
culties (1690), 266-269 , misery of 
his last days, 269 , his death 
(1693), 269, popular error as to 
the year of his death, 270 , gene- 
ral summary of his character, 270 , 
hiB epitaph, 270, 271 , his pohcy 
and its results, 271, 272 

Charters Cromwell’s Charter to the 
English Company (1667), 103, 
131, 182, 249, 276, charters of 
Ehzabeth and James referred to, 
129, 148, 144, 146, 185 , privileges 
granted by the Eoyol Charters not 
vested in the Company as a body 
corporate, but in ‘ The Governor 
and Company of the Merchants 
of London trading into the East 
Indies,’ 143 , charters granted by 
Charles H (1661-83), 184, 185, 
288, 291, charter ^antmg the 
island of St Helena to the Com- 
pany for ever (16731, 200 , charter 
granted to the DuKe of York for 


an Afncan Company, 190; charter 
of Charles U for a mint at Bombay 
(1676), 217 , charter of James H 
(1686), 184, 803 , charter of Wil- 
ham and Mary to the Old Com- 
pany (1693), 311 , William’s char- 
ter to the new East India Company 
(1698), 320-23 

GJiarters granted to the East India 
Company (India Office Library 
Quarto), quoted, 143-145, 185- 
189, 196, 201, 217, 288, 303, 311, 
320, 321 

Cheapside, mercers of, referred to, 
868 

Ohennapatanam, native name for 
Madras, 80 

Chennappa, Naik of Chengalpat, 80 

Chetham Society’s Pubhcations, 
quoted, 360 

Child, Sur John, early training at 
Eajapur, 228, 229 , refuses to 
accept office at Bombay on ac- 
count of the chmate, 198 , Presi 
dent of Surat and Governor of 
Bombay (1682-90), 212, 229, 
his seventy towards mterlopers, 
280 , his influence on the Mughals 
and Marathas, 230 , supreme con- 
trol over English Settlements, 
232 , his fears for the defence of 
Madras and unwilhngness to quar- 
rel with the Mogul, 236, 246 , his 
struggle with the Mughal Emperor 
(1689), 265 , seeks aid m \ am 
from the French andDutch (1689), 
265 , secures peace on hard terms 
with the Emperor (1690), 265, 
his death at Bombay (1690), 266 

Child, Sir JoBin, birth (1630), 264 , 
objections of Charles H to 
his election to office (1676), 
183, 184, 284 ; made a baro- 
net by Charles U (1078), 184, 
284 , Governor of the Companv 
(1681, 1682, 1686, 1687), 202, 
228, 232, 247, 307 , Deputy- 
Governor (1688, 1089), 228, 241, 
807 , his cxtraordmary ascend- 
ency in the Court of Committees, 
228 , orders establishment of 
municipal government at Madras 
(1688), 236, the qne=tion of his 
responsibility for the war against 
the Mughal Emperor discussed, 
246-247; his views of lb* sea 
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andthoseofE IC nt Surat, C8, 64; 
obtain Ecltlomcnt at Puhcat(1609), 
70; Anglo Dutch treaty (lG19), 
71, factory at Ohinsurah, 96 , the 
Dutch Company to pay 86,OOOZ to 
give componsation for Amboyna, 
and restore Pularoon (1054), 110 , 
letter from, (1668),1182, abuse of 
private trade by the Company’s 
sonants m India, 107, compari- 
son belvicen the Dutch and Eng- 
hsh system of business m the 
East, 176 

Company, East India (English), the 
Company and the King, 17-46 , 
capital in 1626, 18 , its ‘ Eomon- 
strance’ and appeal to Parliament 
in 1628, 23 , the popular opinion 
of the Company during the reigns 
of Ehvabeth and James 1 , 20, 
27, attitude of the Crovm to- 
vrards the Company, 28 , the 
Company under James I and 
Cliarlcs 1 , 28-46 , is forced to 
sell 66,0001 worth of pepper to 
Charles 1 , 30, 81 , value of stock 
in 1840, 40 , petitions Parliament 
against Courten and Endymion 
Porter (January, 1641), 40 , with- 
draws petition on the advice of 
the Governor, 41, petition laid 
before the Commons (June, 1641), 
41 , attempts to reincoiporato it- 
self on Parliamentary basis (1640), 
42 , resolves to abolish seven In- 
dian factories (1648), 43 , loyalty of 
Company worn out, 43 , settlements 
of the Company on the Bombay 
coast (1607-1668), 40-08 , number 
of ships employed in Indian trade 
(1617-29), CO, 61 , position and 
power of its servants at Surat, 
62, 63 , the Company’s servants 
imprisoned for the piracies of 
Courten’s ships, 64, 66 , decision 
of Company as to Presidency of 
Surat, 68 , review of the position 
of the English at Surat, 08 , set- 
tlements on the Madras coast, 
69-84 , the building of Madras 
(1639), 80, 81, opmion and pro- 
ceeding of the Company relative 
to Fort St George, 81 , propo- 
sal of Golconda king to form a 
Joint Stock with E 1 0 (1060-61), 
88; pohey of the Company re- 


garding Madras, 84 , sottlemonts 
of the Company on the Bengal 
coast (1633-1668), 86-100, the 
political conditions dominating 
these Bcttlomonts, 86, 86 , fortunes 
of the Enghsh factors in Orissa 
(1633-41), 92-94, the Company’s 
opinion of the Onssa sottlemonts 
and decision respecting the 
factors (1641), 94 , resolution to 
found a settlement in Bengal 
(1660), 96 , arrival of the English 
at Hugh (1660), 96, 97 , weakness 
of the Company’s organization in 
Bengal (1661-67), 99 , re organi- 
zation of the Company under 
Cromwell (1667), 99 , survey of 
the Company’s position in the 
East in 1668, 100 , the Company 
under the Commonwealth (1649- 
60), 101-142 , King’s arms effaced 
upon a Company’s ship, 101 , 
Cromwell’s prmoiple of a perma- 
nent Joint block, 102, 108 , Crom- 
well’s Charter (1667), 108, 118 , 
the three cyclic antes of England’s 
history in the East, 108 ; attitude 
of the Long Parliament towards 
the Company (1642-49), 108-107 , 
the Parliamentary Government 
demands a loan from the Company 
(1648), lOi , Governor of the 
Company dismissed by Parlia 
ment (1648), moneys due to 
Royalist members sequostratod 
and officers of the Company’s 
ships obliged to take Solemn 
League and Covenant, 104 , negoti 
atioDB with Portuguese and Duteh, 
106, attempt to raise a Fourth 
Joint Stock (1640), 106 , the 
double organization of individual 
voyages and a general slock, 10(1 , 

‘ Ordinance for Trade ’ passed by 
the Commons (1647), 106 , the 
Company hold rosponslblo for the 
offences of Oourten’s Association, 
they dooidb to wind up Fourth 
Joint Stock, 107, Cromwell's 
policy towards the Company, 1 07, 
112, 118, the Company peti- 
tions Parliament for help against 
Holland (1660), 108 , Duteh griev- 
ances and war doolarod against 
Holland (1062), 108, Treaty of 
Wostminstor (1064), 109; Dutoli 
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Caatj^nj jaj £X0. S5,OOOL 
»tid mton nknion, 110; tlii 
tUlxM of rorlsgtl to tb« £att 
neco Uttl oa i vith tho Com 
ma; 110, lilt tmt/witb tbo 
rortocDCM 111 }«od4 

lb# NftTj Ccmattnifmm ^.OOOL 
n&49) 119, 191 Sl« CnmvoQ 
D o r rowi BoIOOOL and 10.0001. to 
F«jr BUbe# Msm MU^} 119 1 
Cormcfl demuidi ibjfv oi vsr 
(1059) 119 1 OompkBj prorfd# 
SOiOOOt tofc^rpoUr^ (lOvC) 
119 Crostvcll'i uojtd of • 
ToloBtnr firot (10^ 119 »• 

iMcUoai on tbeprlrAtodl^mser 
o! tbe Oonpoof sd^ &nia«cU 
(1557), 118 agnement for trad# 
pui p oi e i b«twr «B tbo Compaar 
AM Conrteoi AnoeliUoa (At 
AAdA UerehAolt) (1019-50) ill, 
118 ; propoul for a uallM 
Joist 8to^ 116 1 ifai elretloo 
dl OoTonor Asd other ofISeer* 
(1651) 117; protert A^iiiut tb# 
GamitaB 7 'i atatopcAj of EArtero j 
UAdt, 116 { Attempt of a part/ j 
viihis the CompABj to IstrMoe* I 
the Brstklaled Bjitem. 119 190 ! 
the ttnci;]# tat opes trede to : 
ladlA, 119-193 1 n iiu o ur Is 
AsuterdAffl of the dlnoloUon of 
tbe OoopABj by Croov^ (1655) 
199 1 Arhitnton Appotated to dl^ 
trih^ tbe Daleh eompcatAtion 
ofS5,000fnlS OromTeUbomm 
00,0001. of the oompftQCAiioo foad 
(1W),15I{ the ZHreetore re^re 
to eell tbe OompmOT^ prlTlle^ 
Aod reecT* oalraeertoia tate:^ 
In the trade, bat are oremiled 
by the Oeoeral Ooort (1656) 191; 
pmtioo aent to Crosml] 1# 
referred by Mm to Ooco efl of 
Btata (1656) 194; Oommitteee 
report eooeeznlo^ tbe catUetBeat 
of the ladla true (IC^ 196; 
tbe tntaninc of the taxa Joint 
Bt o ek, 199 the mlem of aepa- 
rate Toyafee, lAtS, Ul{ pto- 
er eettna tka of the Ootmefl of 
Bute, the Gompany threateBj to 
aeQ lU tartooea, rlfhU. cad 
prfTn#Mi withoot reaerre (1687) 
181; 0n)mwtU*t Charter to Um 
O ompAny (1657) 191 dltannar 


anee of the doemDcnt after the 
JleftoraUoc. 181 ; do copy extaet, 
189} (U main prormooa, 189 
193| the freedom of the Company 
opened to the pablio PominaDy 
for 01, 184 ; the memben of the 
Company o^er CromaelT# Char 
ter ill theappnieementof the 
Cempaay^ woi^y 184 135; 
eapiul of the Company 135; 
fTovth Into a pennanent Joint 
Block Corpmtion, 185, 136; the 
management of the Oompeny 
185 137; lU monopoly 136 j boya 
thefactorlea forte prirflera and 
ciutoma of the old United Joint 
Stock for ^0001, 186; dre^ of 
Englhb arttlase^ln the Eaat, 
188. IW { new aUlf of laetora d» 
apatched to the Eart (1558) 189, 
aci)a]ra Fort Co m e n t la e asd 
trade of Ooloea Comjmny for 
wool, 140; the Company'# fee* 
toriea and eUUona to tbe Eaat 
i:rraUr rtresithcaod, 140 b«n*» 
fielal eifecta of CmsmU # Char 
Ur 00 the Company 149; tlm 
Coaapany'a peUli<m# to CmnaaD 
Afalatt the ^Uh, 145, 141 
Twr of CroaawtU'a India trace 
poUey 141. 149} tbe Compeny 
Dol recocniaedaiA bodyeorpoaU 
by th B Boyal CbaiUra cl Eflxabeth 

and James L, 143 ; the C omf Ai y '* 
aermata and trade, 148- 181 f lat 
of the Company's Gortniota 
(1600-1658) 144 { the duties of 
the OoTtroor of the Oompanr 
144, 145} eeTTlces of Monta 
Abbot, Wmiam Ooekayna, and 
IVUUam Uethvold to tha Com 
pony 146-100 ; CromwefTa 
Charter ai>d the pe n na n^ 
cd the Company 150, 
151; dlTidenda hasoefonrard to 
be paid In eaih, 151 : the office 
of taTAs orer AboUshad, 161 1 
(nllhcaliona (in lies of salary) 
to the otteera of the OorotiAny. 
101 169 a lajolar eeale of 
salaries drawn up under Orom* 
welTa Charter 15ft restrfcto 
on, and care for the piety of, 
iU Aerrairta, 151, 169, 106-lM; 
nligtons books sect oot to Us 
•errants, 151; genaml character 
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o£ tbo Chnplains, 164 ; the 
general ability ol the Com* 
pany’B Eervants and the necessity 
for temperate living, 166, the 
Company’s ‘ While Book ’ and 
'Black Book,’ 168; mortality of 
the Company’s factors in the 
East, 168, 169, companson of 
salancs of officials at the factonoa 
and at tho India House at homo, 
169, 160, the Portuguese prece- 
dent followed respectmg the emo- 
luments of tho Company’s ser- 
vants, I6l , tho perqmsites of the 
Company’s servants and pnvate 
trade, 162, 164, 166, 167, Pro- 
clamation of Charles L (1632), 
163 , tho Company’s shipping and 
ship-bnilding, 168, 169 , prices 
paid for old ships (1600-09), 168 ; 
system of hiring freight under 
CromvroU’s Charter (1667), 170 , 
eeorcoy of tho Company’s ac- 
counts, 171, 172, the First and 
Second Joint Stock, 173, 174, 
difficulty of obtaining subscrip- 
tions for tho Persian Voyages 
(1628), 174 , tho Company’s debt 
and Quick Stock, 174 , formation 
of a Third Joint Stock (1631), 
176 , companson of the Dutch and 
Enghsh system of busmess in the 
East, 176, abortive attempt to 
raise a Fourth Joint Stock (1640), 
176, chronological survey of the 
Company's trade (1600-60), 177- 
179 , tho control of tho successivo 
Joint Stocks or Particular Voy- 
ages, 179, 180 , umfying influence 
of the permanent officials of the 
Company, 180 , tho Company 
under the Eestoration (1660- 
88), 182-274 , the Company’s ad- 
dress of welcome and present of 
plate to Charles II , 182 , list of 
loans made to the King, 182 , the 
Company’s implicit trust in the 
King, 188 , Charles n ’s objection 
to the election of certam persons 
(1676), 183, 184, development of 
the Company under the Eestora- 
tion, 184, 186, 211, the King’s 
fnendship, 186, 186, 207 , the 
Company a support to the King 
in ^ anti-Dutch pohoy, 185- 
168 , hostihty to the Dutch, 188 ; 


now charter issued by the King 
(1661), 188 , provisions of the 
charter, 189; social rank of the 
now Committee of Twenty-four, 

189 , the King’s pohey towards 
Holland and Portugal, 190 , 
charter granted to the Duke of 
York to form an African Company, 

190, Dutch war (1665-67), tho 
Company protected by the Mughal 
Emperor, 191, the offer of Bombay 
to the Company by Charles II , 
194, 196 , its final cession at a quit- 
rent of 101 (1668), 196 , induce- 
ments offered for the emigration 
of women, 196, 197; Charles H 
justifies his war with Holland 
(1672) as a reprisal for wrongs 
inflicted on the Company, 199 , 
necessity of a hne of communica- 
tion with England, 199, 200 , St. 
Helena, after various vicissitudes, 
18 finally ceded to the Company 
(1673), 200, 201 , the struggle 
between the Puritan and Eoyalist 
members of the Company at home 
and abroad, 201, 202, rebellion 
of Sir Edward Winter (1666-68) 
against the Company, 202-204 , 
Koigwin, Governor of Bombay, 
and hiB revolt agamst the Com- 
pany, 204-206 , the colonisation 
of St Helena and seventy of 
the Company’s government, 207- 

209 , mutmy at St Helena, 209, 

210, the vengeance of the Com- 
pany, 210, 211 , reforms and 
work of Aungier, President of 
Surat (1669), 214-226 , the pohoy 
of the Maratha Sivaji towards the 
Company, 222-224 ; and his treaty 
with the Enghsh (1674), 223 , 
development of Bombay as a naval 
station, 226 , Aungier’s proposal 
to make Bombay the headquarters 
m India (1671), 226 , his advice 
as to the Company’s pohoy to- 
wards the native powers (1677), 
227, the problem of armed defence, 
229, 231, 232, 243, 246, 246 , the 
struggle for the Madras coast, 
283 , Aurangzeb in Southern 
Inffia (1683), 236 , the pohtical 
situation at Madras (1683, 1684), 
286, 286 , charter of the Madras 
Corporation (1688), 287; English 
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pnny after the Act of 1700, 385 ; 
the New CJompany’B Eastern 
policy, 335, 836 , legal position of 
the Nov. Company’s agents in the 
East, and their o% orbeanng policy 
loiiards the servants of the Old 
Company, 837, 838 , the Now 
Company’s vicissitudes in the 
East, 844-348 , claims of the New 
Company’s agents, 344 , election 
of an Ambassador by the Now 
Company, 849, 860 , the Old 
Company contemplate sending 
Dr Charles Davonant to 
counteract his influence, 360 , 
failure of the Embassy, 361-8G1 , 
low ebb of the fortunes of the 
English in India, 361, 362 , 
energies of the two Compames 
doiotod to the elections for the 
Parliament of 1701, 363-365 , 
political effects of the rivalry of 
the Companies, 863-366 ; the 
King once more calls upon the 
Companies to come to an agree- 
ment (December 1700), 366, 
conferences for a union (1701), 
365 , attempt of the Old Company 
to pay off the Now, 366 , value of 
stock in the New and Old Com- 
panies during the conflict, 370 , 
causes leading to the union, 868- 
371 , the danger of French rivalry, 
371 , the Instrument of Dnion 
ratified (1702), 871 , management 
of the United Company, 871, 872, 
874 , the Indenture Tripartite 
and Indenture Quinque-Partite, 
872 , difficulties of administration 
under the union, 373; Potation 
Government, 877; jealousy hmders 
amalgamation, 878 , Act for 
amalgamation passed (1708), 879 , 
Godolphm’s Award and its pro 
visions (1708), 880 , general survey 
of the ^owth and development of 
the Company, 380-884, English 
Company compared with French 
and Dutch, 382 

Company, Hudson’s Bay, tax on its 
capital, 810 

Company, Levant — See OoitPAwr, 
TtmKEX 

Company, Scottish East India, Act 
of the Scottish Parliament re- 


garding the incorporation of 
(1696), 814 

Company, Turkey or Levant (Eng- 
lish), dealings chiefly with Mech- 
torranoan powers, 128 ; failure to 
break down the monopoly of the 
East India Company (1682), 288 , 
its consuls and ambassador, 322-23 
Consiicraticms mi the East India 
Trade (1701), quoted, 366, 869 
Constantmople, English diplomatic 
agent at (1685), 128 
Consultation (of Madras Govern- 
ment) — See Diahv and Conbui/ta 
TioN Book. 

Cooke, Secretary to Sir Abraham 
Shipman, commander of forces at, 
and Governor of, Bombay, 193, 
194; superseded by Sir Gervase 
Lucas (1666), 194 , heads a faction 
agamst the Company (1666), 202 
Cooke, Sir Thomas, M P , Governor 
of the Company (1698), 811 , 
summoned to the bar of the Lords, 
(1696), 314 
Cooum, 82. 

Copland, Mr , letter of, quoted, 68. 
Connth, import of raisms of, for- 
bidden by Ehzabeth, 128 
Corsairs — See Pirates 
Cottington, Lord, William Meth- 
wold’s evidence before, 160 
Court Booik, MS , India Office 
Bccords, quoted, 32, 33, 87-43, 
68, 81, 83, 101, 102, 104, 106, 107, 
109-118, 116-117, 119, 120, 131, 
182, 134, 187, 139, 140, 144, 146, 
148-164, 168-161, 166, 166, 172, 
173, 178-184, 194-197, 246, 249, 
280, 283, 297, 314, 830, 331, 348, 
349, 360, 367, 8b8 

Court Minutes of the EJ C , quoted, 
129, 144, 162, 161, 168, 169, 216 
Court of Committees of the Company, 
180 

Courten, Six William, parentage, 
S3, learns business at Haarlem, 
34, fined by Star Chamber foi 
esportmggold (16191, 84 , kmghted 
by James I (1622), 84, apphes 
for a grant of the ‘ Terra Australis 
Inoogmta ’ (1628), 34 , obtains 
license for East Indian trade 
(1635), 34, death (1636), 38, re- 
ferred to, 816 

Courten, Wilham, son of SirWilham 
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Ooorieo, Cbtrht itrnt$ • new 
Uc«QM for tni* to, (10S7) id; , 
refent^ to, 42. 

CotirUn I AtitoeUtko formUon oC, 
93 ) inilQiDee ef 99 oMaIds 
U c«»t{reis IhoKlogform. tr»9t 
(1695) 84 87 { 111 oUImto 

richt of Eulern tn9i ea a 
fniit,]14 UQortof ill moarOM 
Aod PABtifactttn of eotmkrf^t 
ooIb, {«codAi, ele^ t09, 

107 eo^^ vitb £JLa 
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Wn.tiiit rnroASi, fin ficx 
Fnm, Enmrrw 

Oorerte. CiptAia Itotrfrt, Trm end 
olmoft IrundibU Rfjort tf an 
Fn^UsMwianOiot Inmludbp 
land thnnffh menf tminovn 
Idnyiomi end ffnai cUin <[aoUd, 
48. 

OrooDvel} OUrer bora fa 1900 103t 
eaten Foote of Comtaoet 06SS} 
109 1 hii reori;«LnUAl(oQ ol tin 
Oo(DfNU >7 la 1957 09 
laeoaiiti of bU deiltan vfth lae 
ObcBpoar 101 109 All Chorter 
to tbi donpoa/ (195^ 105. 118{ 
tM 00(7 oi 1 1 rz Uat, 193 < hli pon» 
tO»A^ tb« OoCDpABT 107 119, 
118 ; Ml molalo poIIot iMloit 
ibe Doteli (1654K llO t tiie diboi 
of rortofu fa ui But and Ui 
brat/ viib Ibi Partosoeoe 
110 111 Qramv^ b orrow! 
90,0001. frnat^OotDptBT (1055) 
119, 1S4 916 { hli ptofeol toe A 
Tolcmtoer fleet (1955) lllf Mi 
eostrol of ibi Ompoa^ fdnfgs 
peU«7 118 1 KAOti tor pTfrate : 
trade to InJt^ Ul, 193 lb« 
Oompaa 7 pitltten OtanTiU for , 
a vid«reharter(1954] 139 rtfen i 
OotDii«a 7 *i petlboo to Oonaen of 
6taU (1959), 194 198 {a member 
d the Oounniiakia of Trade 
aad FlaoUUooj (19^ 110 { hli 
merrintile pdlo^ 197 1 app^ta 
the Oonnaittae of Tra^ (1055). 
197 ! TecoBitltaiei till lo^ tta« 

DO tai tarii of One Joint Stoalc, 
188 ( {He OorapaaVg petiUoai to i 

Onmirill, 140, 14I{ reWer of Ml 

India trad! poliey 141, 143; Els 
deeeiBdaati Oornaora of Beifal, 
149 hfaCQiartarthetani^-polal 


belveffl tbi amadencj aztd di< 
dint of till pernuLniat cdlToIali 
ef Ibe Cotapanj 150, 151 death 
(1958) 14L 

CretAirdt.IUchard EXAippUato. 
for IiUm to thi Cmpertrn of 
Ohioa and Jipan 14CL 
Cmnwdl Vow^^-dft Haim Fom 
OaaoJaxbaa Onieral Akxiadir 
dneii^ GrcjrapMf ef Indian 
qwted, 47 

CotUeh Ttierrtd ta. 87 Ihi Coert 
of thi Ifedeffl Ooreraor of Orlna 
at, 89 00 


PiCCi. OooTt of Kiwib of Bengal 
at, 915 918.953,9.0. 

Da mm. bJiad of, made orer to 
Dot^ b7 Tiealj of Bnda (1697) 
191. 

Daamx, (X, Mf latrodiidlim 
to Indie O^ict List ef iSariat 
2ifC0rdi,^ooiei, 198. 

Dariea CdealMiica SehinHr 815. 

Darlmeaih. 182. 

Davnianl, Dr Charles, ILP.* Ml 
pToleet^ minlcn to ladfa u 
eaUttuj of the Old Oompaar 
850,851; Worb qaoted.119 850 
851 891 871 880. 88L 

Darenaat, 8Ir VTIHlam, roterred to, 
82 88, 372 MO; ITiariJ; (Boted, 
172 

Dtrld, Fort BL, 872 

Darlai, John, bU traailatlon of Tb 
Fofopn oW JVorrfr o/ / JUtri 
de ilandtUb into tb Eest 
Indies >4noted, 159. 

Daj Frandt, Ohkf at Ainufiaon, 
ml propoial to faond a Uderj 
nou of PnHoat (1989) 80;biilldi 
Fort 61. Oeotc* (Usdrai) 61 ; 
protesti aimlnit the abaadtmmtfrt 
of Ihi Dalanr faetorj 02 

Dean, Fomt of, the OocHpaoT 
aBond to tale timber from the, 
(1940) 8L 

DedaratioaoflUsht (1989), rtfered 
to, 101 

Dedd, Jaofib, 78. 

Defoe, rafioad to, 592 
l}«lM,6a. 

Denbigh, Bari of. Oh aztec 1. oocDpeli 
BJjO. to And a pamge Cor to 
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visit India and Persia (IG30), 82 ; 
lands goods secretly at Dover, 
82 , referred to, 162 
Deptford, the Company’s dock at, 
169 

Devi River, referred to, 87 
Diary and Consultation Bool, of 
the Madras Government (cd A T 
Pringle), quoted, 233, 234, 235, 
236, 237, 297 

Diary of William Sedges —See 
Hedoes, Yule 
Dice —See Cabdb. 

Dictionary of National Biography, 
quoted, 85, 102, 160, 294 
Digges, Sir Dudley, a candidate for 
the goNornorship of ESC in 
1614, 20 , hiB defence of English 
E 1 0 in 1616, 20 , Defence of 
Trade, quoted, 21. 

Discourse of Trade, The New (Sir 
Josia Child), quoted, 287, 349 
Diu, northern base of Portuguese 
line of communication along Bom- 
bay coast, 60 , destruction of, by 
the Maskat Arabs (1670), 211 
Dorchester, Lord (Secretary of 
State), referred to, 67, 175 
Dorrel (or Domll), Captain, 298 
Douglas, J , Bombay and Western 
India, quoted, 195 
Dover, Earl of Denbigh lands goods 
secretly at, 32 , always a suspeo- 
ted place for shooting cargo, 162 
Dow’s History of Hindostan, quoted, 
98 

Dowgate Association, formation of, 
(1691), 806, 307, 308 , raises ques- 
tion as to the &ng’s prerogative, 
811 , struggle with the Company, 
816 — See Ooiepant, Enolibh 
D ownham, Dr , works of, 164 
Dowmng, Clement, History of the 
Indian Wars (1787), 840 
Downing, Sir George, succeeds Sir 
William Temple at The Hague 
(1671), 198, 199 

Downton, Captam Nicholas, his 
battle with the Portuguese (1616), 
49, 60, 61 

Dragon, or B,ed Dragon ( = Mar6 
Scurge), ship, 168, 169 , Captain 
Best’s flagship in the flght with 
the Portuguese (1612), 49 
Dryden’s Tragedy of Amboyna, re- 
ferred to, 186 , Works, quoted, 186. 


Duff, Captain James Grant, History 
of the Mahrattas, quoted, 188, 
223, 226 

Dnmont’s Corps XJnivcrsel Diplo- 
matique, VI , quoted, 62, 111 
Duploix, referred to, 383 
Durgarayapatnam (Durgaraz-pata- 
nam), modem name for Arma- 
gaon, 79, 81 

Dutch — See Holland and Compant 
Dutch Records.— See Java MSS, 
AND Recoeds 

‘Dyamond,’ ship, despatched by 
EI.C to bring home the factors 
from (Balasor) Onssa, 94. 


E 

East India, A New Account of, 
(1672-81) — Sec FnvEB 

East India Companies, East Indies 
Sec Company, Teade. 

East India Company's Affairs, Some 
Remarks upon the Bresent State 
of the, (1690), quoted, 286, 300 

East India Trade, The, a most 
Profitable Trade to the Kingdom 
(India Office Pamphlets), quoted, 
199 276-278 

Edgehill, Battle of (1642), referred 
to, 103 

Edward IH , statute concerning 
foreign trade, 291 

Elections, corruption at, attributed 
to the rivalry of the Old and 
New Compames, 364 

‘ Ehza’s Tree,’ 73 

Elizabeth and the Levant trade, 
128 , her charter to the E LO , 
129, 290 , no occurrence of the 
words ' Jomt Stock ’ m the Charter 
of, 138 

Elhot, Sir Henry, History of India, 
as told by its ovm historians, 
quoted, 64, 260 

Ellis, Francis, ‘ Agent and Chief of 
the Bay ’ (1693-94), 262 

Elphmstone, Mountstuart, omits 
mention of the English war (1688- 
89), 264 

English Winding-sheet for the East 
India Manufactors, An, (1700), 
quoted, 369 

Eppmg Forest Committee, 286 

Esoriok, Lord Howard of, 349 
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Hajei nbeHtoo, Uu ]44 

rarefcM Sf»Iem#aU.~5« IVj»to- 
oDxxc, llfiLuro, Ttsxai 
Oowxxra. 

ErukJ ChtpUla, Ui* 

PiuKtn, l3Uhop of BAOfor aod 
U»lb«S71 

Erttyn, /oA* Riarr c/ (mO) 
OTS 3ao,eo(. 

rt^aikcaUU, 

ExhlUUoo oi IBSl nfemd to^ 
ISO. 

ExpecUUen, itilp, 1$0 

tloa («lkt&trea(an] ahlp 

Exirtuit/rtm Un O^rtmnmt ile- 
tvrdi \n Fori SL Otorfft (UA^ru 
OdTcnuaeot Pmi) otrol^ 

m 

Ej 7%, Blr Qur^ OomnoroflkQ 
g&i, rrfrmd SM fOJ | 
tui Chid of tb« Baj nC9t-&0} 
153 1 rr«>i4«Qt of and 

Oomaer of Fort Wflltijo. (iCW) 
153 1 rafUTtd to, 5^ 


F 

FArroms, trad# reaortc. and arttfe 
mroU, EosUfli at Sorat, IT 16 
at BaticaU, 56, it Polkit (1619- 
13>. 71. 71 ) at PetUpoU (1616-11 
1655-67} 71. 140 ( at Balaaor, 
03-64. VI 140 { at PippU and 
Pori, 03, 64 at II6«U. 97-100. 
140j at Kaaitnbaiar 98 99 I40i 
at Patna, 90 140 at Eannr and 
BiHpnr (OoQrt«o‘a Aaaodalles) 
116 } at Ahxnadabad, 159 at 
Titlia, Bantaai Voa- 

thtrmne, 9aiotl,Oo&aBtin«.lSO 
140 at nnbU. 131. For Dotoh 
and PosiDsuao {aotortt* and 
trade reaorta ae# Hot.t.utp ; Ooa 
rurr (Ittncn Saw Ijtnzi) j Poa- 

TTOU., ilO. 

Faetxrrf Rtcorix^ IfiecaUoHrMu, 
India OflLee. — 3m Baeoana, 

Fairtax, Lord Otztenl, 119 

Far m ana , Fannana (Phlmtaond, 
Finnan), Tartoii w— jih, ( p of, 61 
67 1 of tliB Mtuhil Fapcror (o 

the Efu^lih (lOTl) so? Sffg. 

SraTazmEi. 

FaUan^ raltrrad to, 679. 


Fetivlek a Oonnlran? SIS. 

Flennn, Lord C^ntidonfr 111, 

Fiodi Lord Keeper raftrrrdto, 40. 

Floeb Solidtor Qeoeral (Earl of 
>olUaj?hati)), 939 

Flra of iCCO ine Great, referred (a, 
960 381 

Ftretrraca BtrBae{l,aetJU mediator 
bctaran lha Old and N*« Com 
panlei In the cej^etlationa for 
amilgamiilco (1701 9),956 S87i 
falla to effect a tmios SC7 

Pint LtiUr Rook o1 ifu SoJi IitJla 
Ccmpantr b; Bird wood and Foaltr 
qnoKd, 155. 161 ISt 

Fli^ Peter a Patch man, (a tha 
aerrlc* of Iht EofUeh Oampanr 
(1611) UnaiairnUeaLTOihaOdf 
a taetOT7 at PeUapcU (1C14) 71. 

Farina Bjiner^ ooeted, U. 

Formt, O W., Stittiiaiu /Vo*i tko 
Mtert DaiicloJut ajw other 
StaU Peprrs fnumd i* Me 
Pemioy /ycrrlardol, Dtaaa Serlca, 
enoUd. 003. 91S. 910-916 t9L 
»5. 996, 953. 841 S75. 

Fort 8t Otot^o^Sti SlAoau. 

Footer BTHiaa. TV Emiatn of 
Sir Tkomos Roo (18091. rel L, 
quoted. 6Z, 911 S51 1 toL IL. 151 

ttl referred to, 111 ISl 814. 

Foxercfl Oeorfe, eoociedi Sir Ed 
aard Tnuter u Oonroor of 
Sladra* (1565-70} 203 164] bit 
repalliean tendeadea and Imprt 
aonjseat hr Sir £. Winter on a 
charge of ireaaoa (1605-68) 109, 
334 

FVapaio (BpanUb ror boat), the 
dtTtkpmeot oi 6L 

Franiiand. Sir Zlentr Goremor of 
BeoRaJ {1796-38). 141. 

Frankiand BnaacF Artier Urin re- 
ferred (o 141 

FVcMolderr* Plea ofotfut BUxi 
jobUnf EUctiont ^ ParUament 
Kun(im] TV, quoted, *01 SM. 

Fraseh, the, at Sorat, *66] the 
danger of French rtrairy 871. 
atta^ Sir John Gajer^ reml 
and make him ptiaonor (1711) 
875. 

Fryer John, A Ww Aeeoaat of 
JSast India a»d Perrta (1698), 
qnoted. 169, 199 905, 935, S36, 
396 139, 
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G 

Galoal^, nnmbor of mon in Aurang- 
zcb’s camp at, 248 
Gnlhasscs, Portuguese, 254 
Gallivals (Grabs), boats, G1 
Ganges, the, 255 , ' Original Ganges ’ 
or * Old Ganges,’ 25G 
Qarrawny, Sir Henry, Governor of 
EJ 0 (1641-13), 144 
Garraway’s Coffee-house, referred to, 
364 

Gary, Mr , member of the Surat 
Council and Judge in Bombay, 
193, 195, 218 

Gavrton, George, Agent at Hugh 
(1657-68), 251 

Gayer, Sir John, Goicmor of Bom- 
bay and ‘ General of India ’ (1693), 
839, hiB resignation refused by 
the Court, 840, letters to Sir 
Nicholas Waite from, quoted, 341, 
842 , impnsoncd at Surat, by order 
of the Mogul, 842, letter to the 
Court from, 866; appointed Go- 
vernor of Bombay by tho United 
Company, 374 , mability to assume 
the office owing to his contmued 
impnsonment and tho machma- 
tions of Sir Nicholas Waite, 874, 
875 , hiB release (1710), sails for 
England, but bemg attacked by tho 
French (1711) is forced to sur- 
render and dies from wounds, 876 
Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, 
quoted, 63 

Gazetteer of India, Imperial, — See 
HuKTEn, Sm Wilijam 
G eneral Society, foundation of tho, 
(1698), 817, 818 , tho London 
East India Company subscribes 
largely to, 819 , majority of its 
members formed into the English 
East India Company, 320, sub- 
scription books of, 824, referred 
to, 326, 329, 830, 882, 368, 879 
Genoa, 104 

Gentoos, the (i c Hindus), 821 
Germains, St , James H. at, 247 
Gifford, William, President of Madras 
(1681-87), 234, 262 
Gmgi, fortress of Yijayanagar Em- 
pire, seized by Sivaji (1677), 234 
Gleig, G E , Lnfe of Sir Thomas 
Munro, quoted, 224 

VOL. n. 


Glencoe, massacre of, referred to, 
814 

* Globe,’ tho, ship, 70, 74 

Goa, southern base of Portuguese 
lino of communication along Bom- 
bay Coast, 60, Surat-Goa con- 
vention (1636), 62, gambling at, 
167 , Contention with tho Viceroy 
of, (1664), 193 , captured for the 
Portuguese by pirates, 221 
Godolphin, Earl of, proposes to raise 
a loan from tho United Company, 
878 , to act as arbitrator between 
the two Compames, 379 , his 
Award sotthng the details of 
amalgamation (1708), 877, 380, 
383 

Goen, Van, Admiral, commander of 
Dutch fleet, sent to surprise Bom- 
bay (1673), 216 
Gogo, 64 

Golconda, 68, 76 , Moslem kingdom 
of, 69, 76 , conquered by Aurang- 
zob (1687), 76, 76, Golden Phir- 
mannd of King, (1632), 78 , grant 
renewed (1646), 83 , Enghsh 
penetrate to, (1617), 83 ; King of, 
proposes to form a joint stock 
with the Company (1660-61), 83 
Golgotha, the name of Calcutta 
identified with, by reason of its 
unhealthy ohmate, 268 
Gombroon, Enghsh right to half 
the Customs of, secured by the 
factory of Surat, 68, 187 
Goumey, John, 71 
Governor-General, title of, first given 
to Warren Hastmgs by Lord 
North’s Act (1773), 232 
Governors of the Company, hst of, 
201, 202 

Govmdpur, 266, 256 
‘ Grab,’ derivation of, 228 
Grabs and Gallivats, 61, 222 
Gran tham.Vice-Adniiral Sir Thomas, 
Keigwm surrenders fort of Bombay 
to, (1684), 206 , hiB leniency to- 
wards Interlopers, 296, 297 
Greenwich, East, referred to, 196 
Grey, Edward, The Travels of Pietro 
della Valle in India, quoted, 
166 

Grotius, Dc BelloetPace, quoted, 290 

* Gugemat,’ ‘ Guggumot ’ — See Ja- 

GANHATH 

' Gmft,’ ship, 168 

0 c 
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OoIrKt, eoM< ot roM ftod Iforj 
tndeoclhe (1^^) ehtitcr 
trii]* ol Ovlm Com 
put;- boaghtbrEXa (1039) 140. 

QDjknt, famln* tU flG^) 09 

d^arof Illstorf cf (IBOC) footed, 

Od^orai Eirmt end tU 

qaoi«d, 310, 314 

OttlUtrr^t TrttrtU, A Tojig* to 
lApatii, (tooted, 1 S 7 


H 

TUiiojcac, 6lr WmUm Coorten *1, 
81 

ntbtlil an Indian (orm ot the vord 
AhTttlnia, 031 

lU^orp# John A Diteoxm* of 
Ag fi«a tend Faviyalian (lOOOC 
qttoted,93 07 

IIkw*, The.— Srt (Dctcji). 

Ilaklti;^ BoeUtj pohlEeatlona, 
eooted, potfim. 

nail Hoon (Cromv^ Hooee) 
^VnUam Uethvold boj*, 

ISO 

HaUfit, tUcl oL^St* Uomort, 
CjHtT.Il. 

HtUMale, Sir WnUm Oortmor of 
EXa (163U31) lit. 

HMpntrm, Gaptara Alexander A 
Nfo AoeotoU of liu E^t Indkt 
footed, 91 030,380 969 813. 

Hajtd, John hU piradee, 998. 

HazmL tfland ol. bj tho 

Blddl (Uoghal adabil) 33A. 

Eaitharpor Ant l=*jg H*h laetorj (s 
Bengal, 93 malam at, 93. 

Harlebptrr-Ohar (or llarUhpttr 
Ena) Engllih trading part 7 from 
Uatnllpatam anlre at, (10S3) S7 
BortagoeM qnarrd vUh the B-ng 
H«hat.67 68. 

Hariej Edward, 843. 

Hailey Bobert, 848. 

Hanieoo, En lettem from, to Tlomat 
Pitt, 878 878, 

Hart, Sir John, Oorasor of the 
EXa (1801-3) IIA 

HawUna. Captain W iillcn laodf at 
Soiat (1807) 47 ) Ua naUre wtta, 
118. 

Beaih, Captain w imawij azilm at 
SatiTmt] with ordert to oMKpMr 
Ohlttagong, (16^ 383 ; saQf for 


ChttUgoog and caeht Balacor 
383, 383} arrlm at OhiiUg^ 
bot talU to UVe it (1C99), 983, 
384 t Short Aceovnl, qooted, a&i. 

Ilntbeote OObert hU erldeoee 
b^tora the Committee of the 
Uooie of OommODX c ogtfgrafrtg 
the detention ol the thip Rtd- 
bridpr 819, IIS; a Dbeetorol the 
77nr Compasy 831 ; referred to, 
878. 

ITedge*, Itobert, 877 

Iledgea, 7nUiim. qooled, 

68 87 01 93, 91 07-99 903, 
901 308, 900 913, 918 310. 318, 
'»20 990. 330 231 339 940 911 
216 948,949 231 953, 234, 357 
939 3C0-9C3 *80, 989 370, J81, 
391 990-399 837 839 849 ITO 
873 876,877 Agent asd Oom 
nor el Factmwe in the Bay 
of Bengal (1881). 339 331 

Helena, BL, captorM be the Dnteh 
and reeaptum by the EngUih, 
199; rlc^Itodea of, and Anal 
cetnos to the EXO. (ICT^ 900 
(be Sea lao of (m Eattera 
trade, 301; the colooiaaitoB of, 
907 909 Captain Blrlnctrj^ 
pointed Oorer^ of, (1680) 907 { 
conetllnUoD ol the e u r emi ng 
body of (1880-78) 907 903; its 
reecmftltatioQ no70-94h coder 
the enlarced uiarter Us 908; 
eererlty and emelUn of the 
goT game nt at, 909 909 Im ar 
reetlooaUSOO 910 IheToteanoe 
of the Birecton OB, 910,911 808; 
Sir John Weyboaise at, (1885), 
910, 911 , phfliirthropfepnmtloci 
for oodg William e charter 
4169^ 831 to be carTceodcred by 
the LoudoD Company to (he 
Eofllih Gompaoy 871, 879 

Htleno, Sf., A lUlaikm Ou Bt- 
folrUu of quoted, 199 ; A Tfev 
uarlciaa UleoeBaay) qooted, 

Helena, BL, Rtardj Extracti from 
the (H^Jasleeh) qBoted,903- 
SIX 

Hendry Eeodiy Islandf near 
Bombay fi98.-^ee Htimi, Ku 
«*x. 

Henry Vn.*! Chapel, Ctoni»«B 
bmied in. (1838) 14X 
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Heniy VIII , bounty on English- 
built ships granted by, 169 

Herbert, Thomas, Itinerary of some 
yeares Travale through divers 
parts of Asia and Affricke, quoted, 
27 

Heme, Joseph, 241. 

Heme, Sir Nathamel, Governor of 
EIC (1674, 1676, 1678, 1679), 
202 

Heydon, Sir Wilham, 22 

Higginson, Nathamel, Piesident of 
Madras (1692-98), 234 

Hi]ili, arrival of Ohamook at, (1687), 

267 , description of, 268 , siege 
of, 258 , besiegers driven off, 

268 

Hippon, Oaptam, of seventh Sepa- 
rate Voyage (1611) , lands at Puh- 
cat, 70 , receives license for trade 
from ‘ governor ’ at Masuhpatam, 
76. 

Historical Manusonpts Commission, 
referred to, 132 , Eeports of, quoted, 
247, 363, 376, 378 

Holland Dutch interference m the 
spice trade, 24, 25 , Charles’ ssun- 
pathies vnth the Dutch, (1628), 
29, 30, 82 , negotiahons "with 
Holland on behalf of the Com- 
pany, 32 , Dutch rivalry at Surat, 
66, 63, 64, the Dutch obtain a 
settlement at Puhoat (1609), 69- 
71 , Anglo Dutch Treaty of 1619, 
71 , Dutch treaty of 1664, 102 , 
Enghsh EIC petitions Parha- 
ment for help agamst, (1660), 108 , 
Enghsh declare war against, (1662), 
108 , apprehensions in, owing to 
rumour of the nationahsation of 
England’s Eastern trade (1666), 
122 , Navigation Act (1651) chief 
cause of Dutch war (1652), 127 , 
Enghsh E LC petitions Crom- 
weU agamst the Dutch (1668), 
141 , fruitless negotiations of Su: 
Moms Abbot as Deputy-Gover- 
nor of EJC with, (1616-23), 
146 , relations between Enghsh 
and Dutch, 186, 187 , war between 
Enghsh and Dutch (1665-67), 191 , 
second war with Holland (1672), 
199 , Treaty of ■Westminster and 
Manne Treaty with Holland 
(1674), 199, Dutch attempt to 
surprise Bombay (1617), 216, 217 , 


the Dutch at Surat responsible 
for protection of ooast from Surat 
to Bed Sea, 355 

Hollantse Mercunus, quoted, 132. 

Holt, counsel for the Company 
agamst Thomas Sandys (1683), 
289, 290 

‘ Hope,' ship, 169 

‘ Hopewell,’ ship, 98 

Hopkinson, John, President pro 
tern of Surat Council (1631-33), 
149 

* Hosiander,’ ship, 49 

Houghton, John, Collections, quoted, 
324, 836 

Howard, Lord, of Esonck, referred 
to, 849 

Howard, Sir Henry, Her Majesty’s 
Mmister at The Hague, referred 
to, 132 

Howell’s State Trials, quoted, 278, 
287, 289-293 

Hubh, in Dharwar District, factory 
at, plundered by Sivaji (1673), 
222 

Hiigh, city, destraction of the Por- 
tuguese at, by Shah Jahan (1632), 
96, 96 , arri^ of the English at, 
(1650), 96, 97 , number of the 
gamson at, (1686), 248, 253 ; 
hst of Agents at, 251 , fortunes 
of English settlement at, (1686- 
93), 262 , fight between Enghsh 
and Viceroy’s troops (1686), 253 

Hugh Kiver, penis of the, 95 ; 
Enghsh m the, (1680), 239 ; 
(1686), 248 , pilot service for, 
(1668), 248 

Hunter, Sir "W "W , A History of 
British India, vol i quoted, 17, 
29, 35, 37, 49, 60, 66, 61, 66, 68, 

70, 73, 106, 146, 161, 163, 166, 167, 
168, 169, 172, 174, 183, 184, 186, 
197, 221, 301, 314 , Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, quoted, 69, 70, 

71, 73-75, 79, 82, 140, 256, 
Orissa, quoted, 85 , TliacTccrays 
in India, quoted, 250 , Statistical 
Account of Bengal, quoted, 87, 
92, 96, 266, 257 

I 

Imperial Gazetteer of India — See 
Huntee, Srr 'Wtt.iJAjr 

Indemnity, Act of, (1689), 211 
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A msTOiiY or sririsn i^dja 


Inidlnw Qutruiiift'Ptrtllft ftTl- 
IflduitirTf 873. 

lodift OtDM — Sre lUcouM. 
lndl& CK&c* raapUel*, qturted. 37fl 
luirvmcat of XMItctt flCU) The 
IW 

In*lnBB«l of tJalon (1703) THe — 
SrtTJjrm 

Ifiicrlopen, 3S8 3^) the Computy 
tsd (be, 38S>307 80G 1 oiUto 
FrioenfTlntdl7iov«Lrdt,307 Um 
CosTTMiny eesiH to tcrmt vlth tb«, 
r^4) inx form an ataoclaUoo, 
800 807 —St* Dovojltx Aaocu 

TTO*. 

Itmad od-daola, 213 


j 

3 lU (noun JesTMix cr joint 
FuitoT) Tkt Trodtt Jnertast 
qooledtlO 

jaS&IU)v nfcmd to 76 

Ji p i iv M t b COagemit, Oaorot 
eot, Joptnotatb Tbo Ixtrd 
of tho World '),ih^»oniiip otW. 

Jahin, Emperor GbaK— Sre Kircm. 

amt, pKQECt Mnoi. 

JahuuEmpreu her 311 

jthanara, rrfncett, rtoir of Gabriel 
Doogbtoo ■ ear* of. Oo. 

CThe OoT ^oe r ttr of the 
W«id T iloghal EtoMror (ICW- 
37) letter Cnsn Jamet I. to 
(1607) 47 referred to, 213, 314. 

Jambl,l87 king of, 80S. 
jaioet, tbe ablp 71. ICO 

Jantee L, hii poU^ tovardi tbe 
Ootnpaaj 36 30 hli dbarter to 
tbe Orttopaay n ; eempared wflb 
Onjcnrall**, 183 Ifcoopoly Art 
of, 300 391 bis patent to Uta 
Boottiib Company (1017) til. 

jaBMg IL. the first om of tu vorda 
Joint Stock In tiie Obarter oL 
(1686) 184 1 sale of ble India 
stock at fit. Otnsains (1689) 347 
&04j ptoT kloua of bli Cnaiier 
(1688), 803. 

Janieoh, H. B., JErfroeti from 0i4 
SL Sdma lUeordt, quoted, 206. 

Japan tod CUna, lettera to the Em 
per or a of, 140. 

Jara, 186, 

/m MBS., lia,--a« Btojnna. 


Jtffrrya, Judge referred to, 110 137 
**59 393 803; hli JadgTMBt rt- 
cardlug tbe Coiopanj a monopoly 
hC89) 39 J, 291; death (IM9>, 

Jmftou noberk^fieeJ R. 

John, the ablp, 105 

John IV ofrortnpa] treatT between 
Cbarletl and (1C42) 111 

Jobnaon tleniy the Company*! 
docks at dackwaS let to, {l653) 

ro. 

Joint 8loek.->&e Covrm (Em 
I*t)U,E»ousn) — PropotalofOol. 
conda King to (ona a Joint Stock 
with EngUah Company 63; 
attempt to form a Foui& Joint 
Stock (1010) 103 double OTpml 
ta lion of Voyages an d Join 1 6 tockx, 
100; deeitlm to wind op Fourth 
Joint Stock (IMT) 107; proposal 
fora United Joint BtockMl^li 
110,119 133,106 tbe meaning 
of the imn Joint Stock, 1*9; 
the earUert bm of tbe words 
Joint Stock la the Cbarten, 
188 the new Company buys up 
iheprltDerteof the UnHedJolnt 
Block. 180; rerlew of the Joint 
Stocks and Voyages 1618-1657 
178-181 India trada best carried 
OB I7 a Joint Stock Company 
807 the prindple of, preraQi, 
880, 8SE 

Jonathan ■ coflee.bow rcfcTTcdto, 
864. 

Jones. Colonel rbllip, 124 bis Im 
portanl ofilees on drt the Common 
wMllh, 128. ISC Crocnweirf t*< 
Dance on bU adrice tespectins 
the India trade, 135; his report 

H ted to the Ooundl of State 
181. 

of Ou AtitUie Soeirff ^ 

BtnffoJf Quoted, 260. 

JnntaU of Pu IIoum cf Commons, 
loted 36,311 807 80M13,8l8, 
~ 881-888 866 879 


quotei 

816,8 


K 

SIu^eXt 266. 

EellkaU (oOaleutta) 155,256. 
Karwar Oourten a Anodatlon 
establUh a laetocy at, 66 oflrr 
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to snrrendei it to E I C (1646-6), 
116, 217 

Kasimbazar, English factory at, 99, 
240 , Job Charnock at, (1658), 
249, (1681), 262, MS Consulta- 
tions, referred to, 252 
Kathiawar, 64 

Katjnn Biver, referred to, 87, 92 
Keane — See Cawsion 
Keeling, Captain, his efforts to secure 
Cochin for the Enghsh, and treaty 
with the Zamorm of Cahcut 
(1616), 63 , he and his crew play 
‘ Hamlet ’ and * Eichard II ’ at 
Sierra Leone (1607), 53 
Keigwin, Eichard, Governor of St 
Helena (1673), commander of 
troops and Third m Council at 
Bombay (1681), 204 , heads a 
mutmy at Bombay and imprisons 
Deputy Governor (1683), 205 , 
elected Governor, his proclama- 
tion, 205, 206 , requests the Surat 
Council to arrest Sir John Child 
(1684), 206 , his revolt suppressed, 
206 , nis death at St Christopher’s 

S , 206, his pohoy towards 
ipers, 296, referred to, 346 
Kendall, Thomas, private trader 
(1665), 121 

Kerouaille,Een6eLomse de (Duchess 
of Portsmouth), referred to, 183. 
Kerndge, Thomas, President of the 
Council at Surat (1617), 164 
Khafi Khan, historian, 264 
Khan, the Nawab Ibrahim, Viceroy 
of Bengal, pronuses Ohamook free 
trade in Bengal and sets free the 
Enghsh factors left by Heath 
(1690), 266 

Khan, Shaista, bom 1608, 244 , son 
of Asal Khan, 243 , his absolute 
power, 243 , his early career, 244 , 
his harsh rule as Viceroy (Nawdb) 
of Bengal (1664), 238, 239, 244 , 
Letter from Governor of Madras 
to, (1677), 239, hiB resignation 
(1677) and return (1679) to Bengal, 
239 , ms extortions, 244, 245, 261 , 
parwana from, (1687), 260, his 
resignation (1689), 261; death 
(1694), 244 

Khanen, island of, seized by the 
Marathas (1679), 228 
Khurram, Prmce Mirza (Emperor 
Shah Jahan), Sir Thomas Eoe 


obtains farman for trade from, 
(1618), 62, rebellion of, (1624), 
77 ; hiB pohoy as Emperor 
towards the Portuguese (1632), 96, 
96 , his son Sultan Shnja grants 
the Enghsh a hcense to trade in 
Bengal (1660), 98, 238, referred 
to, 243, 244 
Kidd, corsair, 294, 296 
Kistna District, {Government) 
Manual of tlie, quoted, 71-76, 79 
Kolapur, 363 

L 

Laboubdonnais, referred to, 383 
Lagundy, 17, 168 
Lahore, 68 

Lancaster, Captam, referred to, 200 
Longhome, Sir WiUiam, President 
of Madias, (1670-77), 234 , letter 
of, quoted, 283 

Lansdowne, the Marquis of, referred 
to, 182 , the Lansdowne MSS , 
quoted and referred to, 132-184, 
136 

Laud, Archbishop, referred to, 39, 40 
Law Martial, clauses concerning, m 
the Charters of James I and 
Cromwell, 133 
Lawrence, referred to, 883 
Leghorn, 104 

Lenton, Francis, ‘ Queenes Poet,' 
referred to, 172 

Lesk, Ohaplam to E 1 0 (1617), his 
complamts concerning the con- 
duct of the Company’s servants at 
Surat, 164 

Lettei Book of the EJ G , The 
First, Birdwood andFoster, quoted, 
163, 161, 181 

Letter Books, MS , India OfiSce, 
quoted, 65, 181, 184, 197, 199, 207, 
214, 219, 243, 246, 247, 272, 274, 
276, 280-283, 288, 304, 324, 326, 
827, 828, 330, 332, 334, 336, 337, 
339, 340, 347, 366, 370, 873, 376, 
879 

Letter to a Member of Parliament, 
A, (1701), 868, 364 
Letters of E J 0 to the Secretary of 
State, 63, 111 

Letters Patent issued to the Earl of 
Pembroke (1628), 84, Mmor, issued 
by Charles IL, referred to, 186, 288, 
lespeotmg transfer of Bombay to 
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(ha ComptaX rfraU 

tiosslof the Dtv Coj>t«s/(lC(t9) 

Lttlfn mtived ^ t\s Fail India 
OcmrcHffrvtHiU BnrenU ui Ik* 
EaitCL 1^18) qQO((<t.40 49 
70; dLIClS-15) 49, 50 71 7fi. 
ICL 

liloiTipft (or hftlh) erf rtmtauUo, 
nferrrd to 933 
Uibra.4e 111 
litU Alicq referred to, 310. 

Llftl*, Lord rrasideot, 131 
UuleUifl, Adam, referred to, StL 
LJUleton. Etjr Ednrd, letter of tho 
Knr C^nux to, ootrted 830 
814 expelled the Old Oampesj^ 
•errlee (ICS3) Director of tbo 
hetr Cotnpeox aod rrrtUeot la 
D*nr:2l^ 815 tirrinl at Deaftl 
nCOO] 813 letter! to Johfl Be^ 
iron) ooolod 814 BtSjhiidUS 
colUce w e*Ulifiih(ng him tell u 
Qfiffa OoofQl end rretideet, 
848,847 Utter fma Sir VrllOea 
herrli to, 800. hii m U t o aBApo- 
mtot. rerolce ef hU eocBtolaioa 
(1700) kfii death (1707) 877 
littletoo. Sir Thomu (Speaker) 818. 
Loodos. Act (or JUboMn^, referred 
(o. J0& 

Iioodoti. merehantf of 114 (port of. 
183. 

Z^ondon OaidU q[Qoted, 807 SIS. 
Beat FarlUmcot, referred to, 11 S. 
Itfotcford, Earl of, Sli. 

LenhBaux ^ptala ef theEngSah 
(acterj at Btirat (1810) 80 154 
a cf (VO fVrof^ Sects 

Ae sicei ^ (A# itanuomt, Ou 
encitni nailets cf India omf Ae 
aecd of A« A^oraeo, A« aMeUnf 
fcsAoWdaiU td JVsio, fcpetier 
irtA A« fsSjio* and aaonwra of 
mcA Stei, qootod, 89 
UMm XIV., rrterred to. 188 7VO- 
lians’i OajBiulgB agaiuit, (ISW), 
810 81L 

la^WHjiam. priraU trader (1654), 

LoViHUioejft/ A* Indian Farf 
<tooUd, 01. 

f a irt ai j i Sir Gerrae*, oommlnfoeed 
b/ Ghazlas n. to nii«^o Oook* 
a» Ckrranwr ol Bcrmbat (1668) 
284, «8 daaA (1667), IW. 


Locldip the Bopger (U loVihml 
th» Baja) rracoee EntUih tran 
IVHirgDsse B7 69. 

Loltrrn, Kartissua, Britf ITuMeal 
Utlaiion of SCai* Aftin qaoted, 
3S0 914 815 834 138 S3i 

39J 8i0 AAS.lI 87a 

I/Xone», (hip, 87 


H 

lfie:iJatu^ 197 

hXacaalax 1/ord, TTerb, quoted, 
m 163 101 884 SOO 816; rt> 
femd to. 800 UO 

Sfaepheraeo, Darid, Httionf ^ Uu 
Enroptan Coftmm* tcUk India 
(1813) gooUd. 87 40 42, 101, 
103 117 174 970, SA SAIH 
815 930 870. 

Uadarasear achrma lor coUaIsUa 
tsder Price* Bopert aod Lori 
An>BaeBnC37..S0),83 83 0aaD> 
Uctan of eeontmell eric, pa* 
godaj aad rials at, bx Ccnrteaa 
AasoeUtbo |1C47} 107) haa&tel 
pi»l» 30-. 

Sfaddiaoa, Sir Ilalph Oftal BA* 
UloV lUmmhnoctr (10^ 
quoted, 327 

iladraa (Port St Oeort*) (aattr* 
BJUM » OhrnoapaUaamL first 
inri of land to Engliih ai, U038). 

nrppoMd deriratloa ol Bog 
lUb oars*, 81 the buQdiof of 
Fort 8L 0«or;p* fUadras) 6U 83, 
948) first OtsmlMtUr from Fort 
BL Oeorgo (1642) 83 ewt of 
/ortifieaUQua at, (1C44) 83| ')VUU 
Town Bod Blau Tcm, 63, 68 
esuse* of the crtaler Mooritx ot 
th* petiUem ei the E n^ t h u 
oorspand vlth that of tb« Pot^ 
83 jraut reneari for (1645), 03 1 
(araJoe at, (1647) 83 eooatuoUd 
an Indtpendjsnt PrirideWT (1633), 
84; rtan redoeri at, (16w)» 04 
poUdy cf Dutch at, (1664) W 
headquarter! of EXC. uc Eaaisro 
India (1653), 81 1 pedUy vt 
Uadrai <Vmni»fl rMpeethig (he 
factory at Balasor J^05|is((* 
of fautmctkins frtan the lladiM 
Ooojtoll to th! Ertjflih emthanta 

IBU to H4,U 61 lew, »7I Sir 
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Edward Winter, Governor of, 
202, 203 , hiB proposals for 
armed defence, 233 , Bucccedcd by 
Gteorgo Eoxcroft (16G5), 203, m- 
surrcction at (16G5), 203, 204 ; 
the struggle for the Madras coast, 

233, the Council’s contemplated 
abandonment of, (1674), 233 , their 
resolve to fortify, 233, 234, 
SivBji’s threatened attaok on, 
(1077), 234 , hst of Presidents of, 

234 , improvement of the oml 
administratronof, (1678), 284-237 ; 
Sir John Child’s fears for the 
defence of, (1683-84), 236 ; the 
Council warns Bhoista Khan 
(1677), 245; Bengal subordinate 
to (1661-62, 1684), 261, 264; 
siege of, by the Nawab of the 
Carnatic, and its defence by 
Thomas Pitt (1702), 362 

Madras Ootemment Manual of Ad- 
ministration (1886), quoted, 80-84. 
Madnd, Prmce Charles at, 22 , 
Treaty of, (1680), 67 , Lord Aston, 
Munster at, (1636), 111. 

Madnssa, 81. 

Magna Carta, quoted, 290 
Mahajan or Chief Council of the 
Banias, Petition of the, (1671), 198. 
Mahal, Empress Mumtaz, 244 
Mahanadi (' The Great Biver ’), re- 
ferred to, 87, 92 
Malcandy, fort of, 88 
Malynes, Gerard de, A Treatise of 
ilic Canker of England's Common- 
wealth (1601) quoted, 19 ; Consue- 
tudo vel Mcrcatona (1622, 
1629), referred to, 20, 127. 
Mandoraz (Telngu for Madras), 81. 
Mandelslo, Albert de, his account of 
the Enghsh at Surat (1688), 166 
Manual of Administration, Madras 
Government, quoted, 80-84 
Manual {Government) of the Kistna 
District, quoted, 71-76, 79. 
Mannchi’s’infalhble remedy,’ quoted, 
198 

Marathas, hostihty of, to the Mu- 
ghals (1667), 188 , capture Bal- 
sette (1739), 194 , treaty of Salbal 
(1782), 194, attaok of, on Surat, 
(1664, 1670), 212, 213, 216, 216 , 
seize the English factory at Surat 
(1677), and the island of Khonen 
(1679), 228 , harass Bombay, 389. 


Marco Polo, referred to, 221 

•Mare Scurgo’ ( = Dragon or Bed 
Dragon), ship, 168, 169 

‘ Mangold,’ ship, 121. 

Marino Becords, India Office, quoted, 

67, 168, 170 

Marlborough, Earl of, sent by Charles 
II to take possession of Bombay 
(1662), 192, 213, failure of hia 
mission and return to England, 
192 

Martello towers, Aungier’s line of, 
216, 217 

Maskat Arabs, Dm destroyed by the, 
(1670), 211 

Masson, Professor, his iftlfon quoted, 
142 

Master, Sir Streynsham, President 
of Madras (1677-81), 234 , referred 
to, 212, 220, 321 , his services to 
the Company durmg the Mara- 
tha attack on Surat (1670), 216, 
216, strengthens Madras, 234, 
his domestic reforms at Madras 
(1678), 284, 235 , superseded 

a681), 236, 261, reorgamses the 
Bongw faotones (1676, 1679), 261. 

Masuhpatam (Masuh-patanam = 
MacUipatanam, ‘ Pish town,’ har- 
bour still known as MaohUbandar 
* Fish port ’), 17 , chief seaport of 
Moslem Bangs of Golconda, 74 , 
struggle of Enghsh with Dutch 
for, 76, report on the condition 
of the factory at, (1619), 76 , Eng- 
lish factors abandon, and return 
to, 77 , effect of fanune on, 77, 78 , 
deohne of the importance of the 
factory at, on the growth of Madras 
as a settlement, 78, continued 
importance of Masuhpatam as a 
trade centre, 79 , factory at, send 
a tradmg-party up the Bay of 
Bengal (1682), 87, Aurangzeb’s 
officers seize the factory at, 
(1689), 266 , John Pitt, the New 
Company’s President at, 347 , Sir 
William Noms lands at, (1699), 
861, 862 

Mecca, the pilgnm route to, 66, 67, 

68, 266, 271, 354. 

Memoirs of Charles, Earl of Hali- 
fax (1715), quoted, 866 

Mercantile System, early enunciation 
of the, 26 

Mercers’ Efall, Bubsonption books of 
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Uia Gfnenl6oeM7ftt,(lC09) dlS 

Umbuit MTtQtortn^Sr^ Axira 
TCIUtU, COVTAVT TftlCie. 

Zfrrcvniu i>>Ui{ctu qttoted, m 
113, lU l&4l,27e. 

Umlu, l ot, 

Uelhwold, VnnUm, tpjFmUeM at 
UlddleboroQ^ 140 goo oot as 
a rmsfit o! the Conpisy to Borat 
(161S) 140 PmKlfDt o( the 
Cotmol St Bant (1033-33] 140t 
hh leUcn to the Oonrsaj 140 
ISO hlfopthDltUepolley ItO lOOt 
hii t«sly »ilh the 0^ VWfoy 
(1C33) IM OB hit ntoTB to Eng 
Und Mcomes a shsreboMer sad 
Depot} Gorentor ot the Coinpanj 

K ieO hU smith 100 187 
-nth (IU3), 180 lUhttcrU 
oftki Kinndotru o/ end 

cthrr netaUotennfi i>aH<mttciihtn 
lIU Oul/f^ Dfnffolts pooled 149. 
hTUdlfton, Bur IleQiT commaBder ot 
Siifb SrporaU VotM Isods at 

8inQ}(IC41) 41 

MUcetlsTrtotti Fadcry Records, 
Ifidls OiHea.— HjCTBPt. 
UUseldeo Edvv^ Tni*, or 
tk4 dfoiiu to Ifdhe TVode Fhu 
ritk (I625 <pwHe«l, 19 *0iThM 
CirtU of Cwmerc* or DoImu of 
Trade U833), qaoied. SO. 
lloamoQlh*s nb^OB, rslemd to, 
91& 

UoBomly ftnrpgie aeshirt 
trade mooepoly and ha- 

tred ot. 110-lSl 283-S34 
UoBopoly Act (11 James 14* ntened 
to, 490 m 

Uestagae, Chstlet, Earl ot HaUfar , 
IttMaeWoot o!« by the (Vmmctns , 
and bis iop pert of the Kev Ooib. 
pany bCl 

Uorde-ehloe — See Host oK-Conx. 
Uorderia (Bloteaa). — See Uobs-ot 
C am. 

UoTi-ds-Ohlne (Moti-da-Ohleo) « 

Chip ess death ot eholsra zoorbm 
191 

UodoMll, OaptalB, bstnyt Com 
vonft ship to BeyahsU at Bristol 
(IMfi) 48 { relent to, 101 
Uuhal Empire, Blra]! ■ attadks ob 
tha, 911 S18 aad alUaoea vitb 
tbaEiagUihiahis rtroggle against. 


(1C74) m 323 the Corspany'i 
expedilIoBagalBltth^(1898] 347 
341 9£St and lu UOora. 341 
3Qlt sabmiition ol the Borat 
OoBncil to Aoraocteb(lC 00 l tC3 
371 1 end of the CompiBrs vat 
sgainrtlht (IC91),8W 
UDkairab Khan. lar Reoo f um tee n th 
Vkrroyol Oa]arat,nfmtd to, 91 
UolgraTa, the Earl ol, 134 
iloB, Thomas, d Ducouru of Tradt 
/rota England info fJU Eai( India 
(1C31) qooted 31 33 33 dnvs 
Dp ths JlmOBstraate ot the 
EXa In 1C3S 33 1 Ea^Iaad'j 
Trrorvre bf Fcrrolyn Trodt 
(ItCl) qtioted.»l 
UondcB, CsptalD, comnsader ol ths 
ships sent to stiie Bu Helena 
(1073) 300. 

UnntauabaJ Lobid of KhiA K b in 
Henry Emott Hitierf of 
Indio) qnoted, 3w0 
UonhiasbLhS 3. 

UyTtalhTbosias CmiotaiorpEpltSe 
to Ikt East India Cberpony 
quoted. 37 

N 


Kin (liagapa) ol PoaaTTtalla. 
rtlfTTed to, 233L 

harasinpba or VUcapore Eagllth 
obuia graals lor bade trom ths 
Dog ol. 76 

Karayaa (or Ksmad *) ths Oom 
paay^ faroier 97 

Kalloul Debt, commltte* appointed 
to reetirt proposals lor etesiisf 
off the. (1701) 801 

KsUonal Oallsty portrait of Endy 
ibJod Porter la, ^ 81 

KsTigatioa Act (1631) relerred to, 
107 uim 

Eavf Hiiiorv tf Pu Indian, by 
quoted, si. 

SsTj Isdiaa, foundation of our 
grabs aad gsBIrats, 61] (join 
mlssleners (d the, borrov boni 
the Oompaay (1649) 113. 

Kav Te^ Gift, ship. 169 

Encct fron (Ite Eatt Indite, or s 
Tbyofe lo Biwpatla (168^ by 
'WUliwBrnton, quoted, 61 89 9L 

Kkhoiss, Becretair letter Irton 
PsrqyOhQrohto,(lU8) 816 817 
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Nicholson, Captain, commander of 
expedition agamst the Mnghal 
Emperor (1686), 247 
NicoUs, Wilham, letter of, to the 
Company, quoted, 76 
Nimeguen (1678), treaty of, referred 
to, 182 

‘ Nishan,’ technical name for a sealed 
permit to trade, 61, 98 
Ni^an, granted by Sultan Shuja to 
the Enghsh in Bengal (1656), 288 
Nizampatam — See Pbttapoij 
Non TOMior est virtue qiiami quest ere 
parta tuen, mscnption on medals 
given by the Company to Sir 
George Osenden (1664) and Bit 
Streynsham Master (1670) for the 
defence of Surat aga^tthe Mara- 
thas, 213 

Noma, Dr Edward, secretary to Sir 
Wilham Noms, 360 
Norns, Sir Wilham, M P , embassy 
of, 842, 849-868 , lands at Masuh- 
patam (1699), 361 , his sangume 
hopes as to his reception m fiidia, 
361, 362, at Surat (1700), 853, 
373 , hiB journey from Surat, 363 , 
amves at PanaUa and is granted 
an audience by the Emperor, 
(1701), 364, his position com- 
pronused by Sir Nicholas Waite’s 
offer to Aurangzeb, 866, 366 , 
leaves the Imperial Court, 367 , 
quarrels with Sir Nicholas Waite, 
868, summaiy of his character, 
869 , moknamed ‘ Sir Wilham 
Proigahty,’ 869 , effect of the 
Act of 1700 on, 860, 361 , de- 
parture from India and death on 
board the ‘Soipio’ (1702), 861, 
‘ Letter Book ’ and Diary, referred 
to, 361 

North, Lord, his Act of 1778 referred 
to, 282 

North-West Passage exploration. Sit 
Moms Abbot a director of a, 146, 
146 

Novarro, his mission to the Mughal 
Emperor (1689), 266. 


0 

Obbeb of Beference, quoted, 125 
Orders by the President and Council 
at Surat (1638), quoted, 168 


* Orders ’ for trade — See Faemans, 
Tubaties. 

‘Ordmance for the Trade,’ passed 
by the Commons, but rejected by 
the Lords, 42, 106, 316 

Ordmance of the Council of State, 
108 

Ongmal Correspondence (O C Re- 
cords), India Office —See Rscoans 

Orissa, iighan Kmgs of Bengal take 
refuge m, 86 , Cartwright’s mter- 
view with the Governor of, 88-90 , 
license to trade granted to the 
Enghsh by the Governor of, (1633), 
91, suffermgs of Enghsh from 
malana m, 93 , piracies of the 
Portuguese on the coast of, 94 , 
fortunes of the Enghsh at, (1634- 
41), 94. 

Orissa, or the Vicissvtudes of an 
Indian Province under Native 
and Bniish Buie, quoted, 85 

Orme, Robert, History of the Mili- 
tary Transactions of the British 
Nation in Indostan, quoted, 
86, 216, 249, 263, ihagments, 
226. 

Ormuz, booty seized at, 29 , capture 
of, (1622), 66 , Portuguese driven 
from, 61 

Osborne’s Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, quoted, 88 

Oxenden, Christopher, brother of 
Sir George Oxenden, referred to 
212 

Oxenden, Sir George, bom 1620, son 
of Sir James Oxenden, 212 ; 
servant of the Company under the 
Commonwealth, knighted at the 
Restoration, and President of 
Surat (1662-69), 212; his gal- 
lant resistance agamst the Mara- 
thas (1664), 212, 218 , rewarded 
by the Emperor Aurangzeb and 
by the Company, 213 , receives 
Bombay on b^alf of the Company 
(1668), 213 ; his visit to Bombay 
and code of rules for its admim- 
stration (1669), 213, 214 , death at 
Surat (1669), 214 

Oxenden, Henry, Deputy Governor 
of Bombay, 227 

Oxenden, Sir James, father of Sir 
George Oxenden, 212. 

Oxford, the Parhament at, referred 
to, 103 
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PioociittlDiet 917 
r«Ir«bi^ tba Qarni of nfem^ to 
7G. 

roltpooti (from Marlthl 
Ui« drinklns of l&5i tho In^ 
dieoU ot^lfiO. 

PuttlU, podtloQ of SoSt Sir WH 
UuDhorrt«arTiTntti(1701) 
pBp^ Boll of 1473 Porlo^^rM 
cliiroi to tho Eoxt buod on tho 
110 . 

ropfllco A. F Ufnoirt c/ 
TJtomat rapfBffn o/ Lendtm, 
UenJiAnt qool*d,285- 
ronOkm, Thomio, birth (1C93) 333t 
QioHot IL ohjeett to tho eucUoQ 
of. (ICTC) 164 IHrrotor of th« 
C(»DpftB7n&6J>87) 233 1 oppooot 
hm prohlrathiK tho lapCRriAtlea of 
Iriih eaUU nC76), 2dt| diueo 
gloni to tho Coair^X M to open 
trodt,38i 233 issl; hio dowofoU 
ond flight to Utrecht ^ t 
eoeflkt with Sir Joiio CbUd, 933« 
935 307 818; o«Um medUtor 
boiTcea tho OU tod X«« O(»o> 
ptakt oo tho qoeitka of tmtl 
gtotlkm. 830 1 dctlb (1708) m 
ParponOtW. 

PaxUttncat'Johblnc, term tppUed 
to bribory tod e miup t prtelloe*, 
Sflf 

Ptnrtot, tram ShtUta Ehto to 
Cnitroack (13S7) ica — S« 

FAUun. 

PsnrdKot, matplnc of, 6L. 

PtUrmii, ^VUlitm, (1368-1710) 
foendtr of tho n»nV ©f EnalMd, 
r«I*rrad to, 814. 

Pttat, F jig lU h Iteter tL 99 1 Ur 
P»oocktt,140 

Fitoock, Ur., Ritgltih tl 

Fttnt, 840 


(IMB) M. 

of ThtnViariy refemdto, 

Fwpon Tthiocf trtdo In,**, prteo 
ei (16275 *4; Ohtrloi 
ohtM ot, from tho OoDn^ 
(1640) 80-8L '«W7 


rerpf r oorn iWp, ICO 

rejfjB Jhaq/ quoted 108. 

Penm, 303 

rrrblni, ^Vnittm, theolocito, 163 
161 

rmaUilon Ehipi, lletnsed br tho 
Comptay 332, 806; fomldni 
tmder ehorter of WlDltm tad 
Ut^(lC03) 81L 

rmloD, tstrueaUr Torteex, 173 
174. 

Ptnian and rertian Oul/ ilrconli 
(India Offico Beport), quoted, 66. 

P/raooo (ij Pero). fli. 

Petit, John rtfcTTM to, 393. 

PefUion And PemoMfrenor The cf 
tXo fToremor ond Cow/uny ^ 
Umhahla ef Lmioiu b> 

iKf Part India exhibited to tho 
lIoDU ii Ootmaoni (163S) 83; 
quoted,8t 

Potition of Bight fortoaes of 

tho Oemptnj tttb»tuMottho,17 

IVfifim of Ihe £arf Indio Cempanv 
to lU CemeU ef BtaU (1633) 
qooUd, 109. 

Peiltioai ofthoEotilodloCcaopo^ 
to tho Lord Protector quoted, 188. 

Pottopoli (Telugo, peddo, pttl, tod 
foJlL, rilltge) iBodoTS Kixtffi 
Copula Hippos Itadi tt, 
(1611) 70; oeeeod ijigUjh letUo* 
iiKnttt,(1633) 78 foetory fiooBj 
dlioolred (IC^ 72. 

PhllJp rv of Bptln, Tretty botween 
Chorleo L toX (1630), 67 

Findtr Sir Posh t ptriotr tn 
Oourien • AotodtUos, 83 ^ 
resUge tnd ooriy etrecr 84 hli 
lotos to tho King 86; rtterredto, 
133, 816. 

FfppU, Eogllsh ftetoTT nppoood to 

O4T0 bera bant tt, 91. 24> 

Hrates tod Pirtey (Oarttin) tho 
y.ngtiih ^ Sunt bold tospooilblo 
by tho Uuxhol Q ot ot dot for tho 
ptitdes M their oa ruU o tho 
buloh (1683) 66 66 . tro ihipi 
of Comion ■ AASoeUnon pluodor 
CD loditn Tooel In tho Bed 8^ 
loi which the 0 01 70 0 11 of tho 
OOTp*ay*t ftetoey ot Burtt ori 
faopmonod by tho Uuehol Oo- 
TunorfldSO} 64 65ipimef**of 
tho Portogueoo on tho cooit of 
Orim, 94 1 UtrteHo towm eootod 
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ngainst I^rnlabar pirates (IGGO), 
216, 221, the pirates ot the 
Malabar coast a source ot danger 
to Bombay, 221, 222, SSH , Inter- 
lopers dcgonerato into piracy, 
291, 295, Sir Nicholas Waite's 
proposal to Aurangreb to suppress, 
865 

Pmi, Hindustani namo for turkey 
(=Porlugucso peril), 64 
Pitt, John, President of the New 
Company, at Masulipatam, 817; 
amvos at tho Coromandel Coast 

S and refuses to salute tlio 
Flag, 348 , his quarrel as 
to supremacy with Thomas Pitt, 
848, 849, urges Sir Wiliinm 
Noms to land at Masulipatam 
(1G99), 351 , Governor of Fort 
St David under the United 
Company, 37G, death (1703), 
876 

Pitt (Petts or Pytts), Thomas, Inter- 
loper, and Governor of Madras, 
settles at Balasor (1674), 298 , his 
lucrative trading, 298, 299 , tho 
Company scoorcs his arrest 
(1683), enters Parliament (1689), 
299; returns to Balasor (1693), 
299 , President of Council at 
Madras (1698-1709), 234, 299, 347 , 
his return to England (1709) and 
possession of tho Pitt Diamond, 
299 , letters from, quoted, 837, 
848, 870, 878, tho ‘Great Presi- 
dent,’ 347 , struggle for supremacy 
with John Pitt, 848, 349, his 
defence of Madras, 862 ; upbraids 
the Old Company for haste in tho 
umon, 870 , reappomted Governor 
of Fort St George under tho 
United Company, 376 , referred 
to, 883 

Plague of 1666, the, referred to, 280 
Plassey, Battle of, (1767), referred to, 
108. 

Plymouth, 182 

PoUexfen, Henry, counsel for 
Thomas Sandys (1683), 289, 291, 
292 ; hiB arguments agamst toe 
joint-stook character of toe Com- 
pany, 291, 292 , his denunciations 
against the Company’s finance, 
800, 801 

Poplar, toe Company’s almshouses 
and Chapel at, 163. 


Porter, Endymion, courtier, 22, a 
partner in ‘ Courton's Assooia- 
tion,’ 85, 40 

Portsmouth (Benfio Louise do 
Kcrouaillo), Duchess of, referred 
to, 183 

Portuguese lino of communication 
along Bombay coast, 60, Treaty 
with Enghsh and, (1680), 67 ; 
quarrel between men of Portuguese 
fngato and English trading party 
at Hnnshpur (1638), 87 , Surat- 
Goa convention (1635), 62 , Cart- 
wright’s claim for redress against 
the, 89, 90 ; piracies on the Orissa 
Coast 94, factory at Hugh, 95; 
Shah Jaban’s destruction of tho 
Portuguese at HiSgli (1632), 96, 
264, English Company enters into 
negotiations vnth Portuguese am 
bassador and makes an arrange- 
ment with tho Dutch, 105, 111 ; 
treaty between Charles I and 
John IV (1642), 111 , Cromwell’s 
treaty with Portugal (1664), 111 ; 
Mothwold’s treaty with the Goa 
Viceroy (1635) tho basis of free in- 
tercourse between Portuguese and 
Enghsh, 160 , gambling at Goa, 
167 , abuse of private trade by the 
Portuguese officials in India, 167 , 
Bombay granted to Charles H 
as a dowry (1661), 191 , but tho 
Portuguese governor refuses to 
surrender tho place, 192 , Bombay 
delivered to the English (1666), 
193 , the revenue system of Bom- 
bay under the Portuguese, 218 , 
Goa seized by pirates (1610) for 
tho Portuguese, 221 

Powell, Henry, ‘Chief of Bengal' 
(1669-70), 261 

Preamble to a Siihscnption for re- 
prisals against tJie Dutch (1668), 
quoted, 108 

Preamble to the Subscnption Book 
of 1667, quoted, 136 

Press Lists or Calendars (1670- 
1754) of the Madras Government, 
referred to, 238 

Prince Butler's Tale representing 
the State of the Wool Case (1699), 
quoted, 803, 809 

Prmgle, A. T , editor of Diary and 
Consultation Book (Madras Go- 
vernment), 238 
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rrisitp, 0. CL, loiU (KBe« decamrsk 
{a Uh hudwritlng ol, 903 
rrotefUat Swln (knloai, iioeiUona 
betvtra tht Patch and EoglLih 
to h« rtfamd for arhttrmtioo to 

(ied4) no. 

rrothero, 0 W., 5#l«f Sl^Ut 
quoted, 991 

rtoleiDj tupTmed refertnea to trade 
of Stmt (cW IM BX.), 47 
rnlarooc, tne Patch demand the ra* 
lloqulahment of the Ccmpanr a 
richti In, ^61^ 109 mtoredto 
EegUah b/ Patch (IC^ llOt 
Charter of Charlet tL « o«nilt m 
(1&C07) lS9{ftzrr*t>dered to Patch 
hrTmtjofPrtdaflGQT) 19L 
PoUeat, the Potch ootain a aettle* 
caeatat.(lC09} 70 EegUth tac 
ton land and ealahUch trade at, 
(16‘X>1 71 1 Patch oppoaltlon com 
pcletneE^UihtoqTUt,(lC23) 71 
Pmfpola, tdantlded vilfa nolpada, 
the eld aacred part of Sorat, 47 
Pnnamalhi, lingapa or hall: of 
rtferred to, 

PtfueUM, Bching*a, referred to 
196 

Psrebaa, hit FQerlmage (1636) 
referred to, 149 3IL 
Ptrrl ("The aty 9 93 Of 
Peri tan tnn, the UO. and, 193. 
Pnritane, atroggle between Pcrilana 
and BotbIUIi In the Oodpanr 
901 SOI. 


Qma Block, the Cempanj i (1039) 

B 

Bimraan. OolmuL 140. 

B4j.por Wrottm d CpWn 
WrfM . M tail* for AriiUn 
enmmti ee 66 Ooarten aAaaoda- 

tloo offer to fomndar to p , T C 

(1649) 119 1 LeUet from Barat to 
Factoriat, (1676) lOe Uaralhai 
ecmptl the Eiallih to 

SIS I Jcim nhni^ gt, 236 

TUJ m a h a T , brmcr> one of the Oan 
(•Ue oaphala, 07 


JlaiteU, Thomas, PrrtMent of 6imt 
(lC33-3t) 194. 

Batnj^lrl, C6. 

lUwUnson USB. (Podlefao lihrarj) 
referred to 309. 809 813. tsi 
•33, 839 8tl 843 841-817 3S1 
ICO. 

]la^ Brl Itanga, descendant of 
>1]afanicar dinaitf Utoes the 
i;rint for land to the English to 
foond Uadras (103^ 80 

ilnuoiu AvnUr t^ertd a^tnst 
pra//»»j or twtaag and /or du 
eofriv iVseaf i7ait India 
Co*eponp quoted, SOL 

Itetords PnicA rtcorda in the ImQa 
Office (tranalaUon) 61-01 71 176 
records at the Ha;^ 183 re cor ds 
at Jara 181. iTn^Jiih Itecorda 
tn tha India Offkei 0 0. (U. 
Onginal Correspondence) 20.5- 
307 291,333 393 8 iO 8t4 848 
UiaccIIaneoaj Factory Itecords 
(India Office MBS) 300,839,811 
816 831-8C0, 878 .— alto 

Lsrrza Boots, ConrrBooss 111^ 
iorieaJ U8S. Commission Report. 
347 963 ro 878 Beoordi el 
Fort St 0«arr> (1687) 73 
Record Offioa, PchUc, East India 
Papera,133 JVrsiaBondPrrriffn 
OW/ZZecords (India Office Beport), 
qneted, 60 : List of Marin* Beeords, 
1^ Offico. quoted, 67 168. 170. 

Bed Sea,Coartes a thJptnlnsderan 
Indian ressal in the, 87 
Bedhrldga, ihip 812. 

Beddan, J H., tnanked, 183. 

Beede Baron ran, his tomb at Bnrat, 
311. 

Benont of France, The, the Pitt 
Diamond sold to, 300 

Begolaled Oocneanj difference be- 
tween the EXO. and the old Begn 
lat^ 139 demuyd 

for a retorn to tlu Begolated 
fTstsm, 281 c omp ared with 
Jeint-Stook Oompanlee, 301-208, 
801 dangers of the Begolated 
STWlem, 8^ WHUarn s ohartrf 
(160^ an attempt to c cci bln e the 
Begolated Oomp^rwith the Joint 
Etou Oompany 833, 838. 

SslaUont </ Os Kbtfdams of (7e4* 
cAowda and oAtr wisUotPlaf 
hTofiofU tflfJUit As Qa3/4 of Btn- 
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galas, quoted, 149 — Sec Meth- 

•WOLD 

‘ EemouBtrance * of E 1 0 (1628), 
28 — See Petition and ifoiMON- 

STBANOB 

U^ly to the Bmmstrance of the 
‘ Bemnthebbers,^ quoted, 27 
Report of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee (1698), quoted, 280 
Revolution, the Company and the, 
276 

Reynolds, Dr., works of, sent to 
India, 164 

Riocard, Sir Andrew, Governor of 
EIO (1660, 1661, 1666, 1667, 
1670, 1671), 202 , a trustee for the 
compensation money paid by the 
Dutch to the Company, 124 
Riemsdyk, Van, referred to, 132 
Roberts, Lewes, The Treasure of 
Traffike, or a Discourse of For- 
raigne Trade (1641), quoted, 118 
Roberts, P E , thanked, 27 
Robmson, Henry, Certain Proposals 
in ord^ to the People's Freedom 
and Accommodation in some Par- 
ticulars, with the Advancement 
of Trade and Navigation of this 
Commonwealth m General (1662), 
quoted, 119 

Roe, Sit Thomas, appomted * ambas- 
sador to the Great Mogul’ by 
James I (161^, 60 , acquires 
‘Order’ for trade from Mughal 
Government, 60, obtams permit 
for Enghsh to reside at Surat 
(1616), 62, 86, his collection of 
onental MBS , 69 , his emolument 
as Director or ‘Committee’ of 
EIO, 162 , visits St Helena 
(1619), 200 , hiB letter and advice 
to the Company (1616), 241, 242 , 
compated with Sir Wilham Norns, 
369 

‘Roe’s Treaty,’ 62 

Rogers, Thorold, History of Agri- 
^ture and Prices, quoted, 324, 
335, 370 

‘ Eogger,’ corruption of Raja, 87 
Rolt, free-trader, 140 
Rolt, President of Surat (1677- 
82), 212, 227 

Romney, Sir Wilhom, Governor of 
EJO (1606), 144 

Rupert, Prmoe (‘Prmce Robert’), 
scheme for colonising Madagascar 


under, (1637-89), 32, 33 ; his fleet 
(1664), 111 

Russell, Sir Erancis, member of the 
Bengal Council, 142 
RuBsell, Sir John, Governor of Ben- 
gal (1711-13), 142 

Eyohaut, Sir Peter, his seizure of 
pepper in Venice (1645), 105. 

Rye House Plot (1683), 294 
Rymer’s Fcedera, quoted, 38 
Ryswiok, peace of, referred to, 320. 


s 

Sainsbubt, Noel, 132 , quoted, 166 — • 
See Calendab or State Patees, 
East Indies 

Salbai, treaty of, (1782), 194 

Salisbury, Sir Moms Abbot’s brother 
Bishop of, 146 

Salsette, a dependency of Bombay, 
192, 193 , Portuguese tiU cap- 
tured by the Marathas (1739), 194 ; 
taken by Enghsh (1774) and J^ally 
passed to E 1 0 by Maratha 
treaty of Salbai (1782), 194. 

Sanads, meaning of, 61 

Sandys, Thomas, Interloper, his trial 
(1683), 289-294 

Sanganians (or Smdamans), name 
of the West-coast pirates, 222 

Satgaon, ancient port of Bengal, 96, 
263 

Sawyer, Six Robert, Attorney-Gene- 
ral, 289 

Saye and Sele, Lord, Sir Charles 
Wolseley marries Anne, daughter 
of, 126 

Schiller’s Punschhed, referred to, 
166 

‘ Scipio,’ ship, Sir WiUiam Noms 
leaves India in, (1702), 361. 

Sclater, Elizabeth (Mrs Draper), 
73 

Scott and Samtsbury’s edition of 
Dryden’s WorTts, referred to, 186 

Secret Committee of the East Inia 
Company, Report of the, to the 
King, 209, 214 

Secret Service Moneys, hst of, 310 — 
See Child, Sie Josia. 

Seid Sedula, authonsed by the 
Mughal Emperor to report on the 
Old and New Compames, 356 

Selden, Afore Clausum, quoted, 290 
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Sflfci CcJl/dion 0 / JVcrii ef Ccnu 
mmf(lMC) 91 118. 

Bepoy IwTolt, witmd to, 1C5, 

Bell, tajslly of 355. 

BefUtmenU (EngUib).— D omit 
S niT «!to. 

Blulil, rcTfiu] Ttlo«o {,917 

SliaUU Kicijr. 

BbeUon, lUljJi. t77 

Bliftoh. Dtn, his betnyid to BhAlsta 
KhuuSli. 

Bhifrmso, Qeoml 8lr Atmhssi 
eommsj>d«r of tho forces scot by 
Cbsrles IL to lakt pois^lon of 
Boraboj (ICC9) m 918td(oih 
(1554) m; rtfnredto 101 

Bnort llutotf cf tin Lott Pariia 
nfnt.A (ICOOI qaoUd. 690. 

Sbrevibiny Doxq of, letter from 
Blr Edwtrd LlttUton to, qtuHed, 
645. 

Shoja, Shsh (coo of Bbah Jsbsii) 
viceroy of Beo^rtl. Ueeose for Itm 
trade In Beot^ (rranted to the 
EuUth by (1550) 01 333 

KUban irrantM to EnaUsh by 
new), 931 

Slbeor 254 

SlddU (Arable SayyU) the •etUe* 
meat of, on the UaUbar coast, 
323 I snpply the fleets of the 
Uossolman klnpi and the Mo 
ghals, 334 1 demand leare to lud 
and caforee bocpltallty at Bom 
bay (1679), 331 325i Araglei • 
dlffleoIUet regarding the, 391. 

Bldney Philip, raferr^ to, 85 

Blerra Leose Qeptaln Kwllng gL 
(150^ 68. 

BQAs, l^rtdlaB, Acts of FsxUament 
prohibit the vearlns of. In ’P-tmt 
land nTOO), 850 

BlYajUhlt aUaeks on Borat (1654) 
311, 118, (IflTO) 916 plcndere 
the B ngQih lietocy at Habll 
(1673) *91 1 hU treaty with the 
En^ijdin674>.118{ ieUee Oliud 
(1577) le4 bis attamr 

on Uadnu, 134. 

Bkinoec Tboenae, Interioper hie 
bdal before the Lords oaosoe lym 
flkt between the TTmt^ o4 Par 
Uament (1555-70) 805. 

S Unnert* Oompany 800. 

BUimn, HiJl,D<;wpt.AMO<ii,ttei 
meet at, 607 


Smethwihe, Ur Thomas, baitola' 
ted by Ra.a(1037) 101 mahss 
snbmliilon (1540) 93. 

Rffillh, Adam, referred to, 91 150 
fimith, John 937 

Bmythc Sir Thomas, OoTstner of 
the BXa (1500.91) 144 ( Im* 
misoned for alleged coos pf racy 
In Ctia'i rtbellion 141 
Rocisty OeseraL— OEnait 
S o ci s rT 

Solemn I^eagn* 8nd Ooreaant, re* 
fmed to 101 

SbmJ /lemorhi tipon tin Prrtent 
SlaU of th* ^ojf iiulia CoBtpoAjr's 
il/air*. qsottd 955 800. 

Sotner’s Twfi quoted, 819 
Sooefan do lUnnefoTi, ITafoim da 
Inda Orimfofes, qnoted, 207 
SoQthamptoD, the Earl of Charles L 
reqnsU the Oompany to obQge, 83 
Spain and PortogU, separatloo of 
the crowns of, (1610) llU 
Spanish Boettssiop. war of referred 
to 863. 

Bpenlt, Van his eo-OTwatlon with 
the Ooopeny far the tehrare of 
Bombay (1536) 165 
BpHalfleldi wtame of. referred to, 
658. 

Btar Chamber referred to, 81 40 
Btanntoo. Blr George Ifhcorfney’i 
Emlauy to Chhui (1737), qnot^ 


Btegea, IHrk Vender 81D 
Stephens, merchant, 07 
Stepney Ohorch, distance of the 
Ooapa^ a eerrants from, 153. 
Bterens, Daijy Datm of Trodo i* 
th* EaH Indies qMteo, lOL 
Btewait, Uajor 0., Jittiory ef Be»- 
pal, qooted 05, 95 65, 338.^11. 
154 105,167 

Btraehey 8t Loe. referred to 183. 
Btraflor^ referred to, 40, 387 
Btriekland, Lord (Walt^ UAl*^ 
Stringer Captain, Oorernar of BU 
Helena (1050) *07 
Strong rtank. The OaosM of 
Onwnwell*! West Indian Eipw 
tfon, a monograph in tb$Am*r^ 
eon ITisiorieal Ilsrlew quoted, 
137 

Bnbamareldia Biror 91* 
SuppUmaU, 1659 to a fomtr 
aVeofiu e v n et t ni np As East 
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India Trade, A, (India Office 
Tracts), quoted, 282 

Sur&BMra, connection of Burot with, 
47 

Surat, first headquarters of the 
English in India, 68 , the Com* 
pany’s servants impnsonod at, 
(1625), 17, 18, connection with 
ancient province of Bur&shtra, 47 ; 
Captain Wilham Hawkins, of the 
third ‘ Separate Voyage,’ lands at, 
(1607), 47 , shelter at, refused to 
crew of fourth ‘ Separate Voyage,' 
48 , Best defeats the Portuguese 
off, (1612), 49 , Sir Thomas Eoe 
arrives at, (1616), 60 , permit 
granted for Enghsh to reside at, 
(1616), 62, Van den Broeck ap- 
pomted Director of Dutch trade 
at, 66, Enghsh at, held respon- 
sible by Mughal Governor for the 
piracy of the Dutch, 66 , Enghsh 
free the approaches to, 66 , effects 
of famine on, 69, 60, 168 , iSnghsh 
President at, negotiates with the 
Viceroy of Goa (1634), 62 , com- 
mercicd convention (1636), 62, 110, 
165, owing to the piracies of 
Courten’s Association the Mughal 
Governor seizes the factory at, 
(1686), 64, President and Council 
impnsoned and released on pay- 
ment of 18,000Z , 64 ; Captam 
Weddell stnves to usurp the 
advantages of the Surat-Qoa Con- 
vention, 66, the Surat Council 
act as negotiators between the 
Mughal Governor and the Portu- 
guese (1639), 67 , mfluenoe of the 
Surat factory on Enghsh settle- 
ment m the East 68, 211 , letter 
from the Council (1634) relatmg to 
trade with Onssa, 91 , letter to the 
Company (1646) from factory at, 
98 , a Dutch fleet threatens Surat 
factory (1663), 109 , letter to the 
Company from President and 
Council at (1642) , 111 , Letters from 
the President and Council of, to the 
Company (1667-68), quoted, 138, 
189 , castle seized at, 188 , Wil- 
ham Methwold at, (1616), 149 , 
Pietro della VaJle visits, (1623), 
164, 166 , Orders by the President 
and Council at, quoted, 168 , 
qualifications necessary for a Pre- 


sident at, 169 , iTathaniol Wyche 
elected President for, (1658), 169 ; 
arrangements for staff at, under 
Cromwell’s Charter, 160, list of 
payments to officials at, (1668), 
160 , salary and allowances of 
President, 160, 161, Letter from 
the President and Council of, to 
the Eactors at Bajapur (1676), 
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BOOKMAN — ‘There are passages in this book winch nse to the 
highest level of histoncal narrativo and ethical cnticism ’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE — * Its lessons are told with a clearness of 
vision which has been given to no other historian of British India Wo see 
the spirit of the times reflected in each phase of the seoular struggle for 
the trade of India ’ 

GLASOOTV HERALD— k marvellous example, surely, of literary 
industry and courage alike luminous in its gencmhsationg and clear, 
and oven picturesque in its narrative ’ 

INDIA — * Apart from the masterly disposition of the main outline of 
events, the stnking charactenslic of the present \ olumo appears to us to 
be this it places the reader at once in the right attitude and firmly keeps 
him there throughout A noble example of fidelity to truth. 
Written with masterly literary skill, as well as with histoncal insight ' 

TIMES — ‘ No one in our time or in the past has done so much as Sir 
William Hunter for the historj’ of India . Every page of tho volumfr 
speaks of diligent research Evoryudicrc presides a sober, calm ]udgment 
Wo should add that the narrative has its lessons, weighty and 
opportune , and tho author strongly presses one or two of them on the 
statesmen of his tunc ’ 

DAILY NEWS — ‘ This great process of evolution is sketched in this 
volume with the clearness, force, comprehensiveness, and illustrative 
resource that are to bo expected from Sir William Hunter With the 
histone sense — ^which is as rare as the poetic sense our author is gifted 
m an exceptional degree His history, if it fulfils the promise of its 
beginning, will prove to be the Bntish Indian history which has never 
yet been wntten, and which we have been waiting for ’ 

SPECTATOR — ‘ No man m these islands was nearly so well fitted for 
the task He has had large and vaned expenence as an Administrator 
We may assert without fear of contradiction that he knows more of 
these facts than anyone who has ever lived If the author of this 
history were a new writer, we should have doubted the wisdom of pub- 
lishing this mitiatory volume by itself But those who ore acquainted 
with his great powers will see at a glance that it consists of substructions 
well contnved — substantial, inevitable substructions ’ 
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